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THE GIFT. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





For you, bright friend, the happier lot was 


cast— 
To read your charm in every glance you 
meet, 
To make the highways blossom for your 
feet 
And have the sunshine warmer where you 
passed. 
You gain the pledge that never bound you 
fast, 
You mock the flame and find the incense 
sweet; 
While I, too rash, in triumph learn de- 
feat, 


And spend my heart unheeded to the last. 
Yet would I not, as envious women, say: 
** All praise is brief, all beauty ends in 
death, 
And vain as brief your barren pleasures 
prove’ — 
No gracious influence crumbles with the 
clay, 
And they whose spirits kindle at your 
breath 
Are blessed in giving as you in winning 
love! 
REDDING, CONN. 


BALLADE OF QUEEN CLYTIE. 


(OLD- FRENCH.) 








BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON,. 


THE Ladye leans on the dial’s rim 
(Clytie’s flowers are gold and brown), 

Faint winds sigh, and the skies are dim 
(Ways grow dark as the sun goes down). 


‘“* Yesternight as I slept,’’ she said 
(Sound the sweet, shut daisies sleep), 

“Gold wings rustled around my bed 
(Golden dreams for a slumber deep). 


“Strange and sweet was my dream,” saith 
she 
(Red-gold rays for a bridal crown); 
“Soon (be sure) he will come for me.” 
(Shining towers to my true-love’s town). 


Knights and nobles from every land 
(Ways are wide, and the sea spreads far) 
Seek her service and crave her hand 
(Cold and fair is the morning-star). 


Comes a king from the far North-lands, 
Steed and surcoat as white as snow; 
White stones flash on his charger’s bands 
(Skies are white when the northwinds 
blow). 


Next, a suitor of scanty speed, 

The king of the South-lands, ambles slow, 
Half asleep on a yellow steed, 

Crowned with hyacinths all ablow. 


Speeds a king from the fierce East-land, 
Riding fast on a coal-black horse, 

Red robes whirling like desert sand: 
‘* Now the maiden shall yield perforce!” 


Rides a king from the purple West, 
Lord of many a goodly deed; 

Plates of amethyst clasp his breast, 
Rich stuffs cover his red-roan steed. 


Each one seeks her for Queen and bride: 
Swift she lifteth her eyes to them, 
Slow and silent she turns aside, 
Veils her face with her mantle’s hem. 


“ Where is he that should come,” saith she, 
** Where the youth of my goodly dream? 
None but him may I wed, pardie 
(Gold that dazzles and locks that gleam). 


“ Gold rays stole through his shining hair 
(Clytie’s flowers are gold and brown); 

O for the light of his face most fair! 
(Ways grow dark as the sun goes down.) 
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“Fair and sweet is my garden-space 
(Tall, white poppies and gold buds blown): 
Still [ watch for my true-love’s face.” 
(Wan, gray moss on the dial-stone). 


Each one sighs as he bends him low 
(Every king for his own countrié!): 

‘‘ Fortune favor the ways ye go” 
(Pleasant and fair is courtesié!). 


Rose-leaves fall tothe bare, brown ground— 
Faint and fall as the long days die, 

Still she watches the hours creep round. 
(Dear the gleam of a golden sky!) 


j Winds moan shrill in the garden-space 


(Sodden flowers in the slow, gray rain), 
White and still is the Ladye’s face 
(Wet, dead leaves on a leaded pane). 


Make her grave so it face the west 
(Clytie’s flowers are gold and brown), 

Close her eyes for the sweet night’s rest 
(Ways grow dark as the sun goes down). 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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A COSMOPOLITAN STANDARD. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


It has lately become the fashion to talk 
of a cosmopolitan standard as the one 
thing needful; to say that formerly Amer- 
ican authors were judged by their own 
local tribunals, but henceforth they must 
be appraised by the world’s estimate. The 
trouble is that for most of those who rea- 
son in this way, cosmopolitanism does not 
really mean the world’s estimate, but only 
the judgment of Europe. Like the trade 
winds which so terrified the sailors of Co- 
lum bus, it blows only from the Eastward. 
There is no manner of objection to cos- 
mopolitanism, if the word be taken in 
earnest. There is something fine in the 
thought of a federal republic of letters. a 
vast literary tribunal of nations, in which 
each nation has a seat; but this is just the 
kind of cosmopolitanism which these 
critics do not seek. They seek merely 
a far-off judgment, and this is no better 
than a local tribunal; in some re- 
spects it is worse. The remotest standard 
of judgment that I ever encountered was 
that of the late Professor Ko-Kun-Hua, 
of Harvard University. There was some 
thing delicious in looking into his serene 
and inscrutable face, and watching the 
operations of a highly trained mind, to 
which the laurels of Plato and Shakes- 
peare were as absolutely unimportant as 
those of the Sweet Singer of Michigan; yet 
the tribunal which he afforded could 
hardly be called cosmopolitan. He un- 
doubtedly stood, however, for the oldest 
civilization; and to turn from his serene 
and implacable indifference to children of 
a day like the Revue des deux Mondes and 
the Saturday Review seemed petty and 
trivial. If weare to recognize a remote 
tribunal, let us, by all means, prefer one 
that has some dignity about it. 

But it is worth while to remember that 
asa matter of fact, the men who created 
the American government gave themselves 
very little concern about cosmopolitan- 
ism, but simply went about their own 
work. They took hints from older nations 
and especially from the mother country, 
but they acknowledged no jurisdiction 
there. The consensus of the civilized 
world, then and for nearly a century 
after, viewed the American government 
as a mere experiment,and republican insti- 
tutions as a bit of short-lived folly; yet the 
existence of the new nation gave it a voice 
henceforth in every tribunal calling itself 
cosmopolitan. Henceforth the word in- 
cludes the judgment of the New World 
onthe Old, as well as that of the Old World 








on the New; and when we construe liter- 
ary cosmopolitanism in the same way, we 
shall be on as firm ground in literature as 
in government, So longas we look mere- 
ly outside of ourselves for a standard, we 
are as weak as if we looked merely inside 
of ourselves, probably weaker; for timidity 
is weaker than even the arrogance of 
strength. Thereis no danger that the 
foreign judgment will not duly assert 
itself; the danger is that our own self-es- 
timate will be too apologetic. What with 
courtesy and good-nature anda lingering 
of the old colonialism, we are not 
yet beyond the cringing period in our 
literary judgment. The obeisance of 
all good society in London before 
a successful circus-managerfrom America 
was only a shade more humiliating than 
the reverential attention visible in the 
American press when Matthew Arnold 
was kind enough to stand on tiptoe upon 
our lecture-platform and apply his little 
measuring-tape to the great shade of 
Emerson. I should like to see in our liter- 
ature some of the honest self-assertion 
shown by Senator Tracy, of Litchfield, 
Conn., during Washington’s administra- 
tion, in his reply to the British Minister’s 
praises of Mrs. Oliver Wolcott’s beauty. 
‘* Your country woman,” said the English- 
man, ‘‘ would be admired at the Court of 
St. James.” ‘‘Sir,” said Tracy, ‘“‘she is 
admired even on Litchfield Hill.” 

In the recent book of aphorisms, which 
has given a fresh impulse to the fame of 
Dr. Channing, he points out that the hope 
of the world lies in the fact that parents 
can not make of their children what they 
will. It is equally true of parent nations. 
How easily we accept the little illusions 
offered us by ourelders in the woxld’s 
literature, almost forgetting that two and 
two make four, in the innocent delight 
with which they inspire us. In re-read- 
ing Scott’s ‘‘Old Mortality,” the other 
day, I was pleased to find myself still 
carried away by the author’s own grand- 
iloquence, where he describes the approach 
of Claverhouse and his men to the castle 
of Tillietudlem. ‘‘The train was long and 
imposing, for there were about two hun- 
dred and fifty horse upon the march.” 
Two hundred and fifty! Yet I read it for 
the moment with as little demur at these 
trivial statistics as if Sheridan had never 
ridden out of Winchester at the head of 
ten thousand cavalry. It is the same with 
all literature; we are asked to take Eu- 
rope at Europe’s own valuation, and then 
to take America at Europe’s valuation 
also; and whenever we speak of putting 
an American valuation upon the four 
quarters of the globe, we are told that 
this will not do; this is not cosmopolitan. 

We are too easily misled, in exhorting 
American authors to a proper humility, 
because we forget that the art of printing 
has in a manner placed all nations ona 
level. Literature is the only art whose 
choicest works are easily transportable. 
Once secure a public library in every town 
—a condition now in process of fulfiliment 
in our older states—and every bright boy 
or girl has a literary Louvre and Vatican 
at command. Given a taste for literature 
and there are at hand all the masters of 
the art—Plato and Homer, Cicero and Hor- 
ace, Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe. 
Travel is still needed, but not for books— 
only for other forms of art, for acquaint- 
anceship, and the habit of dealing with 
men. The most fastidious American in 
Europe should not look with shame, but 
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with pride and hope, upon those throngs of 
his fellow-countrymen whom he sees 
crowding the art galleries of Europe, look- 
ing about them as ignorantly, if you 
please, as the German barbarians when 
they entered Rome. Itis not so hard to 
gain culture; the thing almost impossible 
to obtain, unless it be born in us, is the 
spirit of initiative, of self-confidence, 
That is the gift with which great nations 
begin; we now owe our chief knowledge of 
Roman literature and art to the descend- 
apts of those Northern barbarians. A 
newer civilization must go to an older for 
materials, as Robinson Crusoe went again 
and again to the stranded vessel; but that 
wreck is now remembered only because 
there happened to be a Robinson Crusoe, 

And it must be kept in view, finally, 
that a cosmopolitan tribunal is at best but 
acourt of appeal, and is commonly valu- 
able in proportion as the courts of prelim- 
inary jurisdiction have done their duty, 
The best preparation for going abroad is 
to know the worth of what one has seen 
at home. I remember to have been im- 
pressed with a little sense of dismay, on 
first nearing the shores of Europe, at the 
thought of what London and Paris might 
show me in the way of great human per- 
sonalities; but I said to myself: ‘‘To one 
who has heard Emerson lecture and Par- 
ker preach, and Garrison thunder, and 
Phillips persuade, there is no reason why 
Darwin or Victor Hugo should pass for 
more thanaman.” We shall not pre- 
pare ourselves for a cosmopolitan stand- 
ard by ignoring our own great names or 
undervaluing the literary tradition that 
has produced them. When Stuart Newton, 
the artist, was asked, on first arriving in 
London from America, whether he did 
not enjoy the change, he answered, hon- 
estly: ‘‘I here see such society occasion- 
ally, as I saw at home all the time.” At 
this day the self-respecting American 
sometimes hears admissions in Europe 
which make him feel that we are already 
creating a standard, not waiting to be 
judged by one. The most variously ac- 
complished literary critic in England, 
the late Mark Pattison, said to me of cer- 
tain American books then lately published: 
‘‘Is such careful writing appreciated in 
the United States? It would not be in 
England.” On the shores of a new con- 
tinent, then, there was’ already a stand- 
ard which was in one respect better than 
the cosmopolitan. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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THE REACTION AGAINST LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


BY PROF. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, 


Two years ago public opinion in the 
United States was more favorable to la- 
bor organizations than it ever had been 
before. There wereseveral reasons for 
this. In the first place, people were im- 
pressed by the extent to which combina- 
tions of capital had developed, and they 
were ready to welcome anything which 
seemed to furnish a counterbalancing or 
counteracting power. If there was to be 
no escape from pools, they thought it was 
only fair to have trades unions also. In 
the second place, the enormous specula- 
tions of 1881 and 1882 had shown what 
masses of property were controlled by in- 
dividual owners. The amount of wealth 
available for speculative purposes was 
seen to be large, and the popular estimate 
undoubtedly went far beyond the fair 
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figure. It was not seen how many of 
these transactions merely represented 
transfers of paper from hang to hand, 
where there was no corresponding prop- 
erty or wealth at the foundation of it. It 
was thought they all indicated a surplus 
of social wealth which might just us well 
be divided among the working people, and 
which would be so divided, to some ex- 
tent, if they were only as well organized 
as the capitalists. In the third place, the 
number of unsuccessful or destructive 
strikes since the year 1877 had been rela- 
tively small, and public sympathy had 
generally been, on the whole, with the 
strikers. The telegraph strike of 1883, 
though unsuccessful, was an instance in 
point. 

Nor were the organizations themselves 
without strong internal elements of prom- 
ise. Many of the older ones had learned 
wisdom by experience. The contrast be- 
tween the earlier mistakes of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and its re- 
cent conservative and successful career is 
a good example, Though our own trades 
unions were not so firmly established as 
those of England, they had nevertheless 
acquired a_ history, traditions, and, in 
some cases, a considerable amount of 
responsibility. Meantime, there had 
grown up side by side with the older 
trade societies another association based 
on a somewhat different principle. The 
Knights of Labor represented broader in- 
terests and seemed to contain broader pos- 
sibilities than any organization which had 
preceded them. The attempt to represent 
labor as a whole in its widest sense, rather 
than any particular section of the laborers, 
had much that seemed promising and at- 
tractive. 

Almost everything which was written 
in 1885 shows traces of this feeling. Al- 
most everything written in 1887 shows 
how it has been disappointed. Nor is 
this contrast confined to writing alone. 
It shows itself yet more strongly in the 
facts. The Knights of Labor, after years 
of slow development, began to rise rapidly 
in 1883 and 1884. In 1885 they counted 
their members by hundreds of thousands. 
At the beginning of 1886 their name had 
become a terror to every employer; and 
their numbers were increasing so rapidly 
that the efforts of the leaders were directed 
toward checking, rather than favoring, 
this increase. The high-water wark was 
reached just before the great railroad 
strike on the Missouri-Pacific system. 
Then the current began to recede; slowly 
at first, but afterward more unmistakably. 
The outside public, which had at first 
looked on with a half-sympathetic inter- 
est, became hopelessly alienated. The 
employers, instead of bending to the cur- 
rent, gathered strength to resist it; and, 
last of all, the workmen, disappointed in 
some of their expectations, began to fall 
away. How great this defection has been 
it is impossible to tell. In the returns of 
labor organizations it is not always easy 
to distinguish between the enumeration 
of those who have kept. up their full 
membership and those who have allowed 
it to lapse by non-payment of dues. But 
there is little reason to doubt that the 
membership of the Knights of Labor has 
seriously diminished; and there is no 
doubt whatever that the recent strikes on 
the part of the Knights and of trades so- 
cieties show an increased vigor of resist- 
ance on the part of the employer and a 
lessened power of endurance, on the part 
of the men. 

We are far enough advanced to make it 
worth while to trace the causes of this 
growth and this reaction. 

The Knights of Labor not merely repre- 
sented a new principle of organization, 
but, what was more important to the lead- 
ers, they possessed a new weapon, or, at 
least, a new means of guiding an old wea- 
pon. The boycott was, in many respects, 
more efficient than the strike; it had the 
advantage of putting the pressure at the 
rightend. As modern trade is organized, 
there is, of course, competition among 
buyers and competition among sellers. 
But the competition among different sell- 
ers to furnish goods for the same buyer 
is generally much more active than the 
competition among different buyers to re- 
ceive supplies from the same seller. #In 





other words, the buyer can find a new 


store much easier than the store can find el 


anew market. 

Now almost every one is, by turns, buy- 
er and seller, and the laborer is no 
exception to the rule. The transactions 
are simply much farther apart and much 
more sharply distinguished in his case 
than in that of the merchant or most other 
members of the community. He sells his 
labor tothe manufacturer, he buys the 
finished products of farm or factory for 
consumption. In his disputes with his 
employer about the price of his labor he 
was simply a seller. As such, the employ- 
er was in the more advantageous position. 
If the workmen attempted to combine and 
strike, it was generally easier for the em- 
ployer to get new hands elsewhere, than 
for themen to move to, other towns and 
work in other factories. Unless their com- 
bination was large enough to include 
most of the hands in the factory, and 
strong enough to hold them strongly to- 
gether, they had no chance of success. A 
strike of a part of the men meant little 
and effected little. 

By refusing to buy the employer's goods 
they had every advantage. They were 
attacking him at his weak point instead of 
his strong one. If some of the customers 
of a store refused to deal with it when it 
handled the goods of an obnoxious em- 
ployer, the merchant felt the loss serious- 
ly. He could much better afford to make 
his purchases from other factories; and 
the offending employer could not with 
anything like equal readiness secure a 
new market. Each additional middleman 
gave additional extent and force to the 
effect of the boycott upon the employer. 
He could not sell his goods except through 
his customary channels. If these could 
be closed on the demand of the boycotters 
there was nothing left for the employer to 
do except to come to terms. 

Had the Knights of Labor been organ- 
ized with this specific object in view the 
matter could hardly have been better ar- 
ranged. They were the first organization 
which united the laborers without regard 
to the special line of production in which 
they were engaged. It enabled them to 
strike a blow in their capacity of consum- 
ers against any man who should offend 
any considerable section of their number; 
and the results which they secured direct- 
ly, were indirectly secured by the rapid 
growth of trades councils or federations of 
labor which enabled the older organiza- 
tions to unite their forces in similar fash- 
ion. In the first months of the boycott it 
was simply impossible for most manufac- 
turers to resist it. 

Of course this power gave an enormous 
impulse to the growth of labor organiza- 
tion, and especially of the Knights of La- 
bor; and it was this same thing which pro- 
voked the reaction. It gave them a pow- 
er without corresponding responsibility; a 
power so great that when it was used 
irresponsibly it raised up a general public 
sentiment against it too wide and strong 
for a few hundred thousand organized 
laborers to withstand. 

It is instructive to notice the various 
peints at which this reaction made itself 
felt : 

1. Its effect on the professional and 
commercial classes, These men were at 
first impartial spectators in the struggle. 
When a manufacturer was unceremoni- 
ously brought to terms, even though that 
final result might be unfair to him, they 
were inclined to laugh, and say: ‘‘He has 
had his turn, now let the workmen have 
theirs.” Had the boycott always been ap- 
plied in moderation this state of things 
might have lasted. But it was not thus 
applied. It was applied on most frivolous 
pretexts. No man who had capital in- 
vested anywhere felt himself secure from 
its destructive influence. The small in- 
vestors scattered through the country lost 
sympathy with it, and finally went so far 
that in many cases they would actually 
patronize an institution because it was 
boycotted. Meantime the stores became 
less yielding than they were at first. If it 
came toa direct issue between labor and 
capital, the merchants were of necessity 
on the side of capital; and the successful 
result of boycotting had encouraged so 
much intemperate speech that they were 
driven to declare themselves on that side, 





But the moment any large body of middle- 
men refused to yield toa boycott,it had 
lost most of its terrors. It was only 
through the agency of the middlemen 
that a part of the community could shut 
off a manufacturer from all his markets. 
If they simply inflicted a temporary loss 
upon him the chances were that he could 
stand the boycott as long as they could 
stand the lossof work. Finally, the reck- 
less interruptionsof public service during 
the early part of the year 1886 alienated 
many of the farmers. The union between 
the Knights and the Grangers, which had 
at onetime seemed highly probably, was, 
as far as can now be foreseen, indefinitely 
postponed; and, at any rate, the chances 
of active concert between farmers and 
factory laborers as against corporations 
was for the time being broken up. 

2. Effect upon the members of the or- 
ganizations. The large accessions to the 
ranks of the Knights in 1885, in one sense 
increased their power; but it made the 
power all the more difficult to wield. It 
probably tended to lower the average in- 
telligence of the members. It certainly 
threw upon the hands of the leaders a re- 
sponsibility for the adjustment of a larger 
number of labor disputes than they them- 
selves would have chosen to take up; and 
every success achieved made their future 
task more difficult. If the Knights sanc- 
tioned a strike and gained their point, 
there was a demand that they should au- 
thorize a dozen other similar strikes in 
cases where the grievance was less clear 
and the chance of success much more 
problematic. Whatever the leaders did 
brought them into trouble. If they re- 
fused to sanction the strike there was a 
demand for a new setof leaders. If they 
attempted to carry it through and failed, 
they lost money and prestige. The men 
who rushed into the order when it was 
successful, were the first to complain if it 
did not meet all their demands. The as- 
sessments, light as they were, were never- 
theless a burden—a burden which was 
paid cheerfully by men who were enthusi- 
astic, but which it was almost impossible 
to collect without the aid of such enthusi- 
asm. Unreasonable hopes were followed 
by unreasonable disappointment. 

3. Effect upon the aims and purposes 
of the organization. A loose body of three 
hundred thousand men, many of them 
without much previous organization or 
discipline, is a hard thing to handle. It 
puts a great strain upon the leaders. On 
the whole,the Knights of Labor have been 
more fortunate in their leadership than 
could possibly have been expected. Mr. 
Powderly’s course has not been free from 
mistakes; but, considering the difficulties 
of his position, he has done remarkably 
well. Where he has failed, the failure of 
most other men would have been yet more 
conspicuous. 

The temptation to use the new author- 
ity in an irresponsible fashion was very 
great. The master-workmen found them- 
selves suddenly possessed not merely of 
industrial but also of political influence. 
Standing between two parties of office- 
holders, neither of which had any well- 
defined policy or principles, they held in 
some sense the balance of power. The 
politicians were ready to purchase the 
support of the Knights by almost any con- 
cessions which would not involve them 
in immediate ruin. It was inevitable that 
men who are inexperienced in law-mak- 
ing should seek to gain more than they 
could possibly keep. The platform of the 
Knights of Labor contained a variety of 
declarations with regard to the legislative 
action demanded, and in many instances 
the Knights saw some of those demands 
incorporated in the statute books. 

But there were the same difficulties in 
political leadership as in industrial. The 
leaders were urged to demand more than 
they could enforce. If they refused to 
make such demands, they lost their popu- 
larity. If they made them, their followers 
were bitterly disappointed in the results. 
They could not at once retain their au- 
thority over their followers and avoid ex- 
treme measures, Which must, in the long 
run, react against them. Here was where 
the real weakness of labor organizations 
showed itself. Among the employers of 
capital there is a sort of process of natural 
selection by which the moderate men stay 





in while the reckless ones, or at least the 
incompetent ones, lose their money and 
fall out. Among labor organizations there 
is no such process of selection possible. 
Their leaders were elected, and were 
forced to retain their popularity in order 
to retain their leadership. No man who 
knows anything of military history will 
expect an army, where the command de- 
pends upon the pleasure of the subordi- 
nates, to make a good fight against 
an army Oofficered under any other 
system of promotion. This is pre- 
cisely the state of things in the con- 
flict between capital and labor. A\l- 
though the Knights of Labor have a good 
general-in-chief and a number of good 
subordinates, they have a number of 
thoroughly incompetent ones. The gen- 
eral-in-chief is not able to control his sub- 
ordinates. An Irons can precipitate a 
railroad strike in spite of the appeals of a 
Powderly. As long as the system of se- 
lection makes it possible for. men like 
Martin Irons to hold positions of responsi- 
bility, so long the contest between labor 
and capital will be a thoroughly unequal 
one; and though the failure of a strike 
may serve to destroy the prestige of an 
incompetent leader, it destroys the pres- 
tige of the organization still faster. 

If the labor organizations can be re- 
sponsibly led, there is almost no limit to 
their power. But the very qualities which 
make a man ready to select a moderate 
and responsible leader usually make him 
ready to save money; while the qualities 
which fit a man to be a responsible leader 
also enable him to become a manager of 
large capital. There is no limit to what 
labor organizations can do if they are well 
led; but the practical chance of having 
good and efficient leadership separate 
from the control of capital seems less 
than it did before the experience of the 
last two years. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PROPOSED REORGANIZATION 
OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


II. 


BY PROF. GEO. N. BOARDMAN, D.D. 





THOSE who desire a change in the man- 
agement of the Board give various rea- 
sons for their desire, but they all aim at 
one result—opening the way for those 
who believe in future probation to enter 
the missionary field. Some, endeavoring 
to reach the result by a change in the or- 
ganization of the Board, speak of the in- 
troduction of councils into an official posi- 
tion as a good initself, as an appropriate 
completion of the structure of that body; 
others, having the same end in view, at- 
tempt to show the harmlessness of the 
doctrine of future probation. In some 
instances arguments from both ‘these 
sources have been combined in the same 
essay for the purpose of reaching the de- 
sired conclusion with double assurance. 
We will notice some of the positions taken 
by different speakers and writers, begin- 
ning with those in favor of councils. 

1. It hasbeen argued that councils are 
needed to settle theological questions, be- 
cause the Board is not itself a theological 
institution, because its work is to promul- 
gate the Gospel, not séttle disputes as 
toits doctrines. The following has been 
quoted, with some popular applause, in 
support of this position: ‘‘ Neither this 
Board nor its Prudential Committee is in 
any sense a theological court to settle doc- 
trinal points of belief, but a body insti- 
tuted by the Churches to make known 
the Gospel of Christ maintain- 
ing that faith, and that only, which is 
universally received by those Christians 
bodies whose agents they are.” This is 
simply accepted commonplace, which 
no one would ever think of denying, 
brought forward as the reason for declin- 
ing to entertain certain irrelevant proposi- 
tions. No one ever imagined that the 
American Board was an exegetical school, 
or a school of polemic theology; it is well 
known that it was established for the 
sake of disseminating doctrines already 
admitted. But the very language above 
quoted implies that the Board is expected 
to know what those doctrines are. It 
consists of intelligent men who under- 
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stand what is universally received by the 
churches, and who know enough to avoid 
complicity with that not universally re- 
ceived. Because the Board declines to be 
an arbiter to compose the differences 
of others, it does not follow that it has 
any power to adjust difficulties of its 
own. 

But suppose a question arises as toa new 
doctrine, and it is claimed by some that it 
is consistent with the received doctrines 
which others deny; who is to decide this 
question? A council could have no au- 
thority in such a case. Councils do not 
make creeds. If a man in New Haven 
doubts the resurrection of the body, a 
church in Iowa would hardly assume to 
settle the matter by calling a council. 
Vicinage councils are called to settle local 
practical questions, not abstract universal 
questions. It may be said a council can 
decide whether a certain young man would 
be a good missionary notwithstanding a 
small (or large) heresy, but this will be 
noticed hereafter; we need only say here, 
a heresy is not among received doctrines, 
and the Board has the right to decline to 
propagate it. 

It is worthy of notice, in addition, that 
if the Board, on the ground that it is not 
a theological court, could not decide on 
the received doctrines, it could not em- 
power a council to decide on them. To 
give another a power implies possession of 
it, as much as retaining it does. It would 
be a little ludicrous for the Board to say 
to a council: ‘“‘I throw on you the re- 
sponsibility of that for which I have no 
responsibility.” Yet no one expects a 
council to be the arbiter of the Board’s 
theological questions unless the Board so 
order. 

2. It is said, councils belong to the Con- 
gregational system. This is true, and they 
are admirably adapted to fulfill certain 
affairs in the system; but that does not give 
them a general supervision of all church 
proceedings. The excellence of a council 
is that it does not exist till it is called into 
being on account of an existing exigency, 
and that it goes out of existence when 
those who called it have nothing more for 
it todo. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can Board does not belong to the Congre- 
gational system. It long had the support 
of pronounced Presbyterians. Whether 
it would be wise to congregationalize it is 
an open question, while that before us 
touches that point only very indirectly. 
If it were done it should be done deliber- 
ately and through wise counselors, prob- 
ably through the National Council. 

3. It is said there should not be two stan- 
dards of fitness for preaching the Gospel; 
that those who would be permitted to 
preach at home should not be rejected by 
the Board. The force of this argument 
with those with whom it has any force, 
lies in the assumption that there is one 
standard for this country. A church re- 
cently declined to listen toa preacher on 
the ground that he was a new departure 
man; is it desired that the Board accept 
this as a standard? A few years since a 
church employed a man who is now a rank 
infidel; his liberal tendencies were a rec- 
ommendation with the church at the time 
of his acceptance of their call: is this the 
standard which any one proposes for the 
Board? Unfortunately almost any man, 
especially if somewhat fluent in speech, 
can get a hearing in some church, and, in 
too many Cases, secure a quasi indorsement 
from the majority of an unwilling coun- 
cil. Is the Board to bring itself into sym- 
pathy and accord with such proceedings ? 
If all the churches at home received their 
pastors through the National Council, as 
all the churches abroad receive their mis- 
sionaries through the Board, there would 
be some plausibility in this appeal to stan- 
dards; but even then it would have no 
force. If the standard at home were 
wrong it ought not to be adopted for the 
foreign field. The American Board con- 
sists of intelligent and judicious men; they 
are put in their places to exercise their 
good judgment, not to hold it in abeyance 
before a council of any kind, weak or 
strong.. It is a matter of general congrat- 
ulation that the churches abroad enjoy 
their guardianship as well as their benefi- 
cent appropriations, It is hardly less a 
matter of congratulation that so staid and 
judicious a body of men is permitted to 





maintain a standard which ought to be ac- 
cepted by many churches at home as at 
once a reproof and a guide. 

The remaining points to be noticed re- 
late to the doctrine of future probation, 
and are brought forward asreasons for a 
change in the management of the Board, 
whether through councils or otherwise. 

4. It is said that the doctrine of future 
probation belongs to a secondary class of 
doctrines, and should not be made a test 
of fitness to preach the Gospel. Those 
who say this are apt to slip in in place of 
“future probation” the words ‘“ proba- 
tion ends with this life”; attempting thus 
to throw the positive doctrine on their 
opponents, while they escape responsibili- 
ty for theirown. This doctrine of their 
opponents they then call secondary, and 
complain that unwillingness to accept it 
is made a reason for declining to accept a 
candidate for foreign work. This is not a 
fair meeting of the issue. The subject that 
now elicits discussion is future probation 
—a positive doctrine. 

It is very questionable whether second- 
ary is the werd to apply to human proba- 
tion under any circumstances. Human 
destiny turns on probation. But it can 
readily be granted that a continuance of 
probation might be held for supposable 
reasons without implying any considera- 
ble change in the doctrines of redemption. 
If the Bible declared that every man 
should have one hundred years of proba- 
tion, this would not change our view of 
the means of grace. If a person should 
say, | hope every man may in some way 
hear of Christ before his doom is fixed, he 
might accept our present doctrine of the 
Atonement. But the question is not,what 
might be said but what is said. Future 
probation is taught as a necessary in- 
ference from certain definite doc- 
trines, and neither of these concessions is 
applicable to the case. The doctrine, as 
the Board meets it, does not come as a 
Scripture teaching, it does not come as an 
amiable wish without ground or argu- 
ment, but it comes as a necessary infer- 
ence from doctrines strongly in contrast 
with our ordinary theology. The doctrine, 
as now taught in this country, cannot be 
severed from other vital doctrines. It is 
not a just view of it, to shut the eyes to 
its connections and judge of it alcne. The 
advocates of the doctrine ought to glory 
in it, if they also accept the theology on 
which it depends, and its opponents ought 
to resist it to the last if they believe it to 
imply a perversion of the truths of salva- 
tion. In truth, its advocates do glory in it 
as a new view of God’s mercy, and as the 
outflow of truths till recently not com- 
prehended in this country. Whatelse can 
such language as the following mean? 
** At the beginning of this Board it was 
not understood that Christ tasted death 
for every man, for every generation of 
the human race,for all the peoples of 
this wide world im _ their individual 
lives.” This is not the language of dim 
surmise and timid hope. 

5. It has been said by one that this doc- 
trine of future probation is kept alive by 
opposition; it has been said by another 
that it would soon die out if it were left 
to itself. These are intended as reasons 
for letting it runits course. But its op- 
ponents fear that the prophecy is not 
based on clear knowledge. They believe 
the doctrine to be connected with a most 
fascinating scheme of thought, well 
fitted to attract attention and secure a 
welcome. They believe that the doctrines 
on which it depends are so allied to Chris- 
tien truth that youthful minds may be 
easily drawn into error by them. The op- 
ponents of future probation believe, there- 
fore, that they ought to oppose both it 
and the scheme with which it stands con- 
nected; they believe it will die the sooner 
if they show that it ought to die. 

6. It is said that the young men and 
young women who decline to say that 
probation ends with this life, hold to a 
future probation merely as a pleasing sup- 
position,’as ‘a wish; and that it really has 
but little influence upon their views of 
Christian doctrine. This is probably true. 
Many who fondle the doctrine as delight- 
ful if it could be true, and think it just 
possible that it may be true, are wholly 
unaware of the vast amount of that mass 

of doctrine which lies behind and which 





must be accepted if this fascinating part 
is adopted. 

Any one who reads the letters of 
those applicants to the Board who have 
been deferred for the present, will see 
that the Prudential Committee has had 
a painful duty to perform. With ardent 
adherence to the great doctrines of re- 
demption, these applicants have confessed 
acceptance also of the scheme of future 
probation. But those who have studied 
the relations of these doctrines know that 
they must let go the hold upon one or the 
other of these opposed schemes. It is to 
be hoped that they will cling to the old 
scheme of Christian truth; but that must 
not be assumed. And there can be no 
doubt that, if they follow on as the new 
departure leads, they will forsake the old 
way. If they hold the new doctrine, they 
will, in the end, hold it for reasons, not 
asafancy. And their reasons will be the 
reasons which induce their teachers to 
hold the doctrine. It cannot be wise to 
accept men as missionaries because of the 
immaturity of their views. The decisive 
thing is the doctrine itself, not the par- 
ticular way in which it is first held. 

7. The harmlessness of settling as pas- 
tors and sending as missionaries adher- 
ents of the new departure, has been urged 
on the ground that they will never preach 
the doctrine though they cherish it as a 
private possession. It has been amusing 
to notice how ready those who plead the 
cause of the new departure are to admit 
that it is a bad doctrine to preach. But in 
direct response to this assertion it may be 
said, itis an impossibility not to preach 
what one believes. The man is his set- 
tled beliefs, and he sets them before the 
world when he himself is before it. We 
read men when they do not know it, when 
they suppose it to be impossible. We may 
not know the opinions which they con- 
ceal as clearly as those which they ex- 
press, but we feel the influence of what is 
behind often more powerfully than of 
that which is put forward. The prayers, 
the incidental remarks, the unconscious 
shadings given to truth, would all bear 
the marks of the doctrine of future pro- 
bation if it were cherished in the heart. 

It may be said, also, it would be an im- 
morality not to preach the new departure 
if one believed it. If its teachings are 
true they are important, and have a place 
in one’s estimate of this life and the life 
tocome. It would be unworthy of any 
preacher holding to the doctrine to prom- 
ise not to teach it; it would be unworthy 
of any church or society to attempt to 
bind a minister for all time to avoid 
teaching what he believed to be a part of 
the scheme of salvation. 

8. The new departure asks favor because 
its movement is, as it claims, along the 
line of progress in theology; because this 
movement is merely a developmert of 
that contained in the now accepted ad- 
vance made by the fathers. Itissaid that 
New England theology has insisted on a 
general atonement; and that a general 
offer of the atonement follows of itself. 
Itis greatly to be regretted that the men 
of progress have not been more explicit 
here; but their claim is distinct. The 
claim has not, however, been established. 
New England development has not been 
on the extent of the atonement (the dif- 
ferences here have been mainly a matter 
of words), it has been connected with abil- 
ity and sin, and the new departure recedes 
on both points. It denies that natural 
ability is adequate to a fair probation; it 
denies that sin (of a degree to receive con- 
demnation) is sin against law. Indeed, if 
the new views are correct, there is no 
possibility of a development from New 
England theology asa center. Develop- 
ment must be from the center of power 
and truth, that from a false center could 
be only a monstrosity. Hopkinsianism is 
not Christocentric, the new theology re- 
jects ittherefore—is obliged to reject it. 
Those who have followed in the line of 
Edwards and his succe:sors have gone 
astray, such is the new view, for they have 
not made redemption a development of 
the incarnation. The new departure 
claims to be correct, because it starts from 
the central fact of the realreligion, Both 
in principles and results the new theology 
of to-day and the former new theology 

are in sharp antagonism, 





We will hereafter give some positive 
reasons for declining the missionary aid 
of new departure men. 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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A FRIEND of mine once went round the 
world, and when I (being full of well- 
grounded fears) first saw him afterward, 
he observed, with a reassuring smile: 
‘‘ Don’t be afraid, old fellow, I'll not tell 
you anything about it.” Similarly, I 
promise not to add to the great evil that 
is at present oppressiug us, by saying any- 
thing about the Jubilee. It is gone; and 
though it sadly plagued me while it lasted, 
let death be its asylum. Some people 
doubtless enjoyed it. Some people had 
not a Republican philosopher to take about 
the streets, whose observations had to be 
listened to. I remember one of them ut- 
tered just at the moment when the caval- 
cade of princes was passing by, and every- 
body was straining his throat with cheer- 
ing: ‘‘ Now I wender how it would be if 
instead of this glittering assemblage of 
do-nothings and know-nothings, we had 
a national procession of persons of merit, 
representative individuals, each of whom 
had in his time done something to benefit 
the community at large? How would that 
be?” Of course I could not tell him how 
it would be, but remembering the list of 
jubilee honors I had seen in the Gazette 
that day, and the sort of people our Gov- 
ernment had seen fit to ennoble, I thought 
it would be a long time before the specta- 
cle he had in his mind would be likely to 
present itself. Who is it who suggests 
the names of those upon whom these holi- 
day dignities are to be conferred? One 
would think they kept him in a coal mine, 
and deprived him of all newspapers for 
five and twenty years. Even that isola- 
tion, indeed, though sufficient to prevent 
him from making acquaintance with any 
persons of mark, would not insure his 
not hitting on them by accident, which 
has evidently been the case. With the 
exception of two names—Sir William 
Armstrong and my doctor—the honor list 
is carefully confined to nobodies. ‘‘ Man 
that is inhonor and understandeth not,” 
says the Scripture, ‘‘ is like the beasts that 
perish.” But how is it possible that these 
nonentities should understand why they 
are selected ? 

In all the accounts of the proceedings 
about which I have pledged myself to 
silence, I have seen no word of this little 
transaction, which actually took place, 
though not on the extensive scale which 
the ingenuity of its inventors deserved. 
A. and B. attire themselves in respectable 
but grave apparel; they have madea 
list of the houses in their square, and go 
about to their neighbors with a scheme 
for illuminating it,so as to insure ‘ uni- 
formity of effect,” for which they ask 
‘** only the small subscription of £1,” It is 
only by so many persons clubbing together 
that the beautiful adornment can be ar- 
ranged so cheaply; but Lord George This 

_and Sir John That are delighted with the 

plan.” Having collected nearly as many 
sovereigns as there are people in the square, 
they proceed to a less ambitious neigh- 
borhood, which they propose to decorate 
at a cheaper rate; eventually they come 
down to quite humble streets, where for 
the ridiculously small sum of five shil- 
lings a tenement, ‘‘ uniformity of effect” 
(a charming phrase) is still preserved. 
Upon the whole, though no illuminations 
come of it for anybody, itis a very bright 
idea of A. and B., and puts a great deal of 
money in their pockets. Unfortunately, 
there will not be a jubilee again for a good 
many years, so that the plan cannot be 
relied upon asa permanent source of in- 
come. Speaking of house decoration, 
one gentleman in the flag line perpe- 
trated a sarcasm of which he was proba- 
bly unconscious. Having some bunting 
on hand which had been used for the re- 
ception of the Guards from Egypt, he put 
up that upon the Jubilee day; and 
so our Gracious Queen, who is thought by 
some to pass too much of her time in Scot- 
land, found herself confronted with the 
words, ‘‘ Welcome to England.” 

Though keeping silence as to the cere- 
monies I may relate some of the experi- 
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ences of a sufferer, before the great day of 
delight dawned upon expectant Londort. 
In the first place, while the traffic was 
trebled, they took away all ‘‘the refuges” 
from the street through which the proces- 
sion was to pass; so that across Piccadilly 
Circus and Pall Mall, pedestrians had to 
run for their lives. That I didn’t like this 
weather. Also, as Iam subject to head- 
aches, the town became hateful to me 
from the incessant noise of saws and ham- 
mers. The erection of seats and triumph- 
al arches was accompanied by a tumult, 
which would revive the memories (if any 
survivors of either event happened to be 
left) of the construction of the Ark and 
the building of the Tower of Babel. The 
air was full of chips, fortunately too 
large to enter the eye, which was, how- 
ever, already occupied with sawdust. 
What was most curious, thousands of per- 
sons stood entranced at these simple op- 
erations in carpentry, as though they had 
never seen a hammer or a saw, or as if 
their combination was musical. If one 
had a house on the line of march, as was 
unfortunately my fate, one for the first 
time understood what popularity means. 
For a fortnight before the event people 
addressed me by letter as ‘‘my dear” who 
uever used anything but the formal prefix 
of ‘‘sir” before, and squeezed my hand 
with effusion who formerly confined them- 
selves toasimple bow. These hypocritical 
wretches all wanted seats for the show 
anda luncheon. I selected some of them 
for invitation on account of their corpu- 
lency, because my front door was so 
wedged in by its wooden barricade in 
front, that it was a physical impossibility 
that they could ever getin. They can’t 
say that I didn’t ask them. Where honor- 
ables and right-honorables were not se- 
lected to occupy seats in Westminster 
Abbey, the choice of the Lord Chamber- 
lain was eccentric, to say the least of it. I 
hear he asked all the fellows of Zion Col- 
lege—a body which the general public has 
never so much as heard of; and that he 
sent one ticket to the Royal Academy,and 
one to the Royal Society. Those he for- 
warded to the Lord Chancellor for distribu- 
tion to the bar that dignitary most judic- 
iously returned; he had no desire, he said, to 
make 20 friends and 20,000 enemies. A 
bishop from each diocese was invited, with 
a pet canon anda specimen curate. Fancy 
the feelings of a curate occupying a seat 
which he had been offered £100 for and 
dar’n’t sell it! I know what mine would 
be in such a case, and sympathize with 
him most cordially; even ten, even five— 
but there, it is scarcely a fair parallel, for 
I would give five not to go. 

The Pall Mall Gazette tried in vain, it 
seems, to interview the authorities of the 
Queen’s stables, who, I suppose, connected 
any inquiries about her Majesty’s progress 
with dynamite. One piece of information 
however, that enterprising journal pro- 
cured: namely, that the cream-colored 
horses were to have woolin theirears on 
the procession day, to prevent their taking 
alarm at the tumult. I envy those noble 
animals exceedingly. It must have been 
very nice in the melting heat of the Jubi- 
lee to be cream-colored; and how charm- 
ing in all that tumult of acclaim to have 
been ‘ unconscious of a sound.” 

The advocates of female suffrage may 
argue till they're black in the face, but I 
will never believe in the equality of the 
sexes as to intelligence,so long as I see 
women with trains at balls, At Donny- 
brook Fair, indeed, men are said to trail 
their coats behind them, but that is to in- 
vite combat; ladies trail their attire in 
crowded places, and are quite indignant 
when it is trodden on. At the ball of the 
Reform Club the other night, I was wit- 
ness to a lovely spectacle. A gentleman 
of distinction, but very nervous, got ham- 
pered in one of those trailing silk gar- 
ments. It gotround his legs as well as his 
feet, and his apologies, which at first were 
ample, were presently swallowed up in 
wrath. I heard him swear softly between 
each honeyed word. What made him 
worse was that the beholders were in fits 
of laughter. For it was, as it happened, 
not a lady’s train at all, but the silken cur- 
tain of one of the doorways which he car- 
ried with him about sixteen feet into the 
hall. To my mind the chief attraction of 
that most successful festivity was the gar- 





den—if I could only have forgotten its 
dangers; nothing will persuade me that 
unprotected oil lamps—however prettily 
colored—are safe things to place on a 
lawn, about which ladies are moving in 
highly combustible dresses. I know it is 
constantly done at all garden fétes, and 
will continue to be so until. some very 
fashionable assembly is all burnt to ashes, 
when people will own that ‘‘ there was al- 
ways a certain risk.” It was some com- 
fort to catch the uniform of a fireman 
here and there in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner (I liked him ever so much better than 
the more highly decorated, but less useful 
grandees); but, after all, how little could 
have been done, if but one dress had 
caught the flames! At the Buckingham 
Palace féte it is satisfactory to reflect that 
there was the lake to chuck the lady into. 
How few Londoners, by the by, had 
ever seen that lake, or even the garden 
itself, though it is equal in size to the 
green park adjacent to it. 

Of all the spectacles that were beheld on 
the Jubilee night,I am told the sight from 
the Old Man of Coniston in the Lake Dis- 
trict was the finest. Many ladies climbed 
the mountain, which, from its isolated 
position of great hight, commanded prob- 
ably the most extensive view of England. 
At eleven o’clock no fewer than 106 bea- 
cons were visible from it. HowI wish I 
had been there to see—if it had not been 
for the coming down again. 

There is no doubt about the fact that the 
success of the Girton girl at Cambridge, 
has given a sharp smack in the face to the 
advocates of classical education. This 
Latin and Greek about which so much has 
been said, cannot be so very difficult, after 
all, if a young woman after a few years’ 
training, can ‘‘ wipe the eyes” of all the 
men of her year at it who have been mug- 
ging at the dead languages ever since they 
were children. It has long been under- 
stood that a man may bea great scholar 
without possessing a great intelligence, 
but it was certainly imagined that high 
scholarship was above the reach of femi- 
nine wits. Lady Jane Grey was supposed, 
indeed, to be pretty good at Latin, and 
Mrs. Browning at Greek, but as to a 
woman taking high honors in the tripos— 
that, we were told, was a different matter 
altogether. Of course, it will presently be 
said that it was a very bad year, and that 
the lady is but a Triton among minnows. 
Let us hope that the gallantry engendered 
by the classics will at least prevent her de- 
tractors from comparing her to the one- 
eyed among the blind. 

I rather pitied the youthful Reginald 
Bidmead when held before the Speaker of 
the House of Commons the other day for 
forging signatures to petitions. In my 
time it used to be one of the commonest 
amusements of young people. ‘‘ The great 
caligraphic dexterity,” the gentleman in 
question would seem to have possessed, 
was quite unnecessary to the accomplish- 
ment in question. When the Chartist 
petition of 1848 was exhibited at the street 
corners, I am afraid I put the Duke 
of Wellington’s name, to it half a dozen 
times. This mention of his Grace’s 
name, by the by, which occurred about 
17,000 times, the authorities subsequently 
discovered, but, Iam happy to say, with- 
out identifying any individual with the 
crime. 

A great deal has been said about the 
terrible blow dealt to the nerves of aristo- 
cratic Vienna by an impecunious prince 
setting up a greengrocer’s shop there. 
He has very wisely preferred this course 
to accepting a small Government appoint- 
ment that was offered him, and is now on 
view every day with his apron and scales. 
I have little doubt that the opportunity of 
buying a two-penny salad of a real prince 
will be greedily taken advantage of. In 
this country, to judge by the price of 
asparagus as sold in the shops, the social 
change that has taken place in his High- 
ness’s condition ought to be reversed; it is 
a marvel to me that all greengrocers do 
not become princes. In Covent Garden, 
at this present writing. ‘‘ grass” (as the 
noble vegetable is familiarly called) is half 
a crown the hundred; in the clubs (which 
are supplied by the shops) it is a penny a 
stick. 

The news that Mrs. Grant, the widow 
of the late President_of the United States 





has recei#ed £78,000 as her share of the 
protits of her husband’s memoirs, should 
go far to reconcile aftthor with pub- 
lisher. It may, it is true, be said by 
the cynical, ‘“‘then the publisher must 
have made a million”; but I don’t think 
that idea will strike many people. It is 
far the largest sum that ever was made by 
any author out of a single book (even 
Macaulay, it will be remembered, only 
made £30,000 by his History), and proves 
what a fortune may be found in that 
very rare combination—a big book with a 
great sale. 

In the same news-sheet which notes 
this literary zenith, I find its nadir. A 
lady of high birth is summoned before a 
county court judge fora debt toa furni- 
ture dealer, whose advocate contends that 
she is a novelist, and can therefore pay. 
It was impossible, he thought, that with 
their love of titles the British public could 
have withstood the temptation of pur- 
chasing her ladyship’s books. It seems 
however, from her affidavit that they 
had not done so. Out of three-volume 
novels—though all of them ‘‘successful”— 
her ladyship only realized £20! Her no- 
tion of ‘‘ success” was probably something 
apart from financial profit, and akin to 
that “moral victory” which we gain in 
those political struggles in which we are 
beaten. I never knew a story-teller who 
had not had what he called ‘‘ a certain suc- 
cess.” Let us not assist, however, in 
swelling the poor ass’s burden. Every 
one girds at the unhappy novelist except 
Professor Huxley. He, good man, has 
had the courage to tell the world that he 
likes novels, and is glad to find that they 
form the chief proportion of the pabulum 
of our free libraries. ‘‘ Why should they 
not do so?” he inquires. ‘‘ Who but the 
hypocrite and the prig would deny that 
after a hard day’s work he prefers to put 
up his feet and read a novel than study 
algebra?” Oh, wise and beneficent judge! 
If there have been occasions when I have 
spoken disrespectfully of the professors of 
science, I hereby repent of them. 

It would be an interesting theme if some 
moralist could track human sympathy to 
its real source and discover the exact ma- 
terials of which it was made, Every day of 
the last week the London papers have 
been full of ‘‘ the floods in South Hun- 
gary,” describing the breaking of the 
dykes of Mako, and of the danger of Szege- 
din; the catastrophe, we are told, besides 
its immediate fatal consequences, has 
‘*brought fifty thousand families to the 
verge of ruin.” Here is matter enough 
for pity, and none can deny that we Eng- 
lish are a kind-hearted people; in due 
time, no doubt, there will be a public 
subscription for the victims of the deluge. 
But in the meantime nobody drops a 
word, far less a tear, about it. The fact 
is, South Hungary is geographically un- 
known tous, and therefore beyond our 
sympathies; the very disaster itself is so 
utterly out of our experience as to be 
almost unintelligible; and no one can pro- 
nounce Szegedin. On the other hand, the 
day when the worst of this foreign news 
arrived, a poor fellow, out of work and 
going blind, threw himself off Blackfriars 
Bridge, leaving this letter behiad him: 

‘“My dear wife:—Hope itself is dead. The 
future is all darkness. In spite of all our 
struggles the bitter end is close at hand. 
Last night I saw you fainting at your work 
in your brave but vain efforts to fight against 
fate. Adieu, kiss the dear little ones 
for me, and believe me ever in death, your 
loving husband.”’ 

The very next morning after this was made 
known, no less than 130 letters, inclosing 
money, were sent to the Mansion House, 
besides offers of aid from every quarter. 
The Lord Mayor has been obliged to stop 
the flow of charity, ‘‘ lest attempts at sui- 
cide should be resorted to in order to rouse 
the sympathies of the well-to-do.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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‘THE young man, M. Gardani, who lately 
was conspicuous as the treacherous croupier 
at Monte Carlo, who assisted the congpiring 
parties to win 300,000 franes, was formerly a 
rich and entirely respected person. He has 
just been duly tried by the Higher Tribunal 
of Monaco and sentenced to the severest 
penalty possible. It is said that, at one 


time, he was a personal favorite of the King 
of Italy, and moved in very good society. 





RITSCHL'S “CHRISTIAN RELIGION.” 


BY PROF, HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., 
OF LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


I FoR one find a great deal to encourage 
me in the present prominence of Ritschl’s 
theology; the best way to justify myself 
in this is to present its leading features. 

Let me first remember that Ritschl is 
by nomeans ayoung man. His first pub- 
lished work (on the Gospel of Marcion) is 
dated 1846, and supposing that he was 
then a very young man (he had already 
passed his examination) he must be now 
nearly sixty-five. His next book ‘‘The 
Rise of the Old Catholic Church” appeared 
in 1851. In the second edition, six years 
later, he confesses that at the earlier date 
his opposition to the Tiibingen School had 
not become complete. In truth, Ritschl 
began his careeras a member of the Ti- 
bingen party. He is one of a number of 
German theologians who have moved from 
the extreme left wing of the theological 
host well toward the center, if not over on 
tothe otherside. His opus magnum, ‘‘The 
Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Atonement ” appeared in 1870, the second 
edition in 1882-’83. A translation of the 
first edition is contained in Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library, and the work is 
highly valued by some _ conservative 
American theologians. The ‘History of 
Pietism” békan to appear in 1880. This, 
besides various minor works, need not de- 
tain us longer. 

Although no ‘‘extensive systematic pres- 
entation of bis views” has appeared, 
Ritschl has published an outline of doc- 
trine under the title, ‘‘Instruction in the 
Christian Religion,” a pampblet of eighty- 


"seven pages, designed for schools (1875, 


second edition 1881, a third edition is an- 
nounced. I have used the second). It 
can hardly be wondered at that it was not 
found suitable for schoolinstruction. But 
as a brief presentation of Christian doc- 
trine for mature minds, it seems to me ex- 
cellent. Hear and judge. 

“1, Since the Christian religion origi- 
nates in special revelation, and existsin a 
special communion [gemeinde] of believ- 
ers and worshipers, the idea of God pecu- 
liar to this religion must always be appre- 
hended in connection with the tecogni- 
tion of the embodied form of this revela- 
tion [the Scriptures], and with the right 
appreciation of the Christian communion, 
in order that the whole content of Chris- 
tianity may be correctly understood. A 
presentation which omits either of these 
elements will be defective. 

“2. Christianity claims to be the perfect 
religion, the one which accomplishes for 
man what was indeed attempted by others. 
but only hovered before them indistinctly 
and incompletely. That is the perfect re- 
ligion in which the complete [perfect} 
knowledge of God is possible. Christianity 
claims this possibility for itself, in that it 
derives itself from Jesus Christ, who as- 
the Son of God attributes to himself per- 
fect knowledge of his Father, and in that 
it traces its knowledge of God to the same 
Spirit of God, in which God knows him- 
self (I Cor. ii, 10-12). These conditions of 
the existence of the Christian religion are 
indicated in our Baptism in the name of 
God as the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost.” ‘ 

These two sections of the intreduction 
are followed by a third which shows “that 
Christian doctrime must be derived from 
the Holy Scripture alone.” The fourth 
paragraph gives as the divisions of this 
outline: 

1. The Kingdom of God. 

2. The Atonement of Christ. 

8. The Christian Life. 

4. The Common Worship of Ge&u 

Without attempting to translate (@ a, f 
ficult thing with Ritschl) I will give ma 
single paragraph the doctrine concerning; 
each of these heads. 

1. The Kingdom of God (equivalent to) 
the eternal life of John’s Gospel) is the: 
highest good of the communion [gemeinde] 
established by God’s revelation in Christ. 
As this highest good it is also the ethical 
ideal, to reach which the members of the 
communion unite in a certain reciprocal 
activity. This activity (righteousness) 
has its law and its personal motive in love 
to God and to our neighbor. This love is 
awakened by the love of God revealed in 
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Christ. The kingdom of God as so defined 
is supernatural. Since love asa motive is 
known only to the one who feels it and 
never fully revealed to others the kingdom 
of God is always invisible and not to be 
identified with any particular communion 
(as is done by the Roman Catholics) or even 
with the totality of professed Christians. 
The Christian idea of God is that he is 
Love. This includes, of course, that he is 
a spiritual person; also that there is but 
one God and that he is the Creator of the 
Universe as the self-determining and all- 
determining Will. The conception of 
creation is not analogous to the processes 
of Nature, but to our own intelligent will- 
ing. An adequate idea of God as love does 
not mean that he has created the world in 
order that man may maintain his natural 
and social existence by the use of the 
things created; rather it means that man 
is to be estimated according to his highest 
spiritual capacity. For love is the con- 
stant will to help another person of like 
nature (i. e. spiritual) toward his own 
highest good, and this in such a way that 
the lover finds in this highest good of the 
beloved his own highest good. God car- 
ries on the government of the world by 
recompense. His punishments,which fall 
upon the godless and perverse, are always 
inflicted with the purpose to perfect the 
welfare of the godly. 

The importance [Bedeuturty| of Jesus 
Christ for his communion 1s seen—First,in 
that he exercised his highest ealling in 
truth and love without interruption and 
without wavering. This constancy or 
positive righteousness for which Jesus is 
contrasted with all other men is called 
also (negatively) hissinlessness. Secondly, 
the aim of Jesus’ life is the Kingdom of 
God, precisely God’s own aim in the uni- 
verse. The solidarity with God, which 
Jesus accordingly affirms of himself, ex- 
tends over his calling in its entirety, and 
consists in the reciprocity of the love of 
God and the obedience of Jesus. We rec- 
ognize therefore in Jesus—whose motive 
is throughout unselfish love to men—the 
complete revelation of God as love, grace 
and truth. Thirdly, the pre-eminence of 
Jesus consistsin this that he has received 
and exercises authority over the world. 
For these reasons the Christian commu- 
nion has always confessed the divinity 
[Gottheit] of Christ. The grace and truth, 
as well as the sovereignty over the world, 
seen in him are the essential attributes of 
God. He is, therefore, to be trusted and 
worshiped like God the Father. 

2. The Atonement is the subject of an 
elaborate work by Ritschl, and it would 
take an article to present his view. Doubt- 
less his theory would be called subjective 
rather than objective. It would be prop- 
er tosay thathe makes atonement equiv- 
alent to reconciliation. This reconcilia- 
tion is, however, connected by Jesus him- 
self with his own death,‘‘ which may be 
compared with the Old Testament offer- 
ings brought (by the grace of God) on be- 
half of the Israelite communion partly to 
represent their acceptance of the cove- 
nant, partly to secure [? dienen] the for- 
giveness of sin.” ‘‘His death has the 
worth of a sacrifice to establish the for- 
giveness of sins for his communion or to 
confirm the New Covenant with God, only 
as itis conceived in connection with the 
priestly ministration which filled - his 
whole life.” Ritschl has brought into 
deserved prominence the fact that Jesus 
himself speaks of his death not as a sin-of- 
fering but as a covenant offering—which 
isa peace offering. His thorough treat- 
ment of the biblical material in the second 
volume of ‘‘ Rechtfertigung und Verséhn- 
ung” deserves high praise. As royal prophet 
and as royal priest Jesus is ‘‘ Mediator of 
the highest conceivable communion be- 
tween God and man.” 

8. The individual believer who apppo- 
priates the call to the kingdom of God and 
adoption as a child of God, must feel 
these manifestations of grace as springs 
of corresponding activities on his own 
part. On this account, in our esti- 
mate of the walk which is affected by 
these motives, we acknowledge all the 
gqod as the working of divine grace. The 
harmony of these motives with the pur- 
pose of God and their homogeneousness 
in all individual members is established 
and vouchsafed by the Holy Spirit in the 





Church [Gemeinde]. Our activity as sons. 
of God in spiritual freedom and in superi- 
ority to the world, and our labor for the 
kingdom of God, make up the Christian 
life—which is, in comparison with the 
former state of sin, a new creation of God. 
The union of these two aims is shown in 
the joy or salvation [Seligkeit) which 
springs from them in common—and this 
is the feeling of religious-ethical perfec- 
tion. (For Ritschl’s doctrine of perfec- 
tion I can refer to his address on that 
subject translated in the Bibliotheca for 
1875). The remainder of this division 
treats of Christian duty in the various re- 
lations of life (family, society, state) and 
of the various Christian virtues. 

4. The characteristic mark of the one 
communion of Jesus Christ is confession. 
By this, however, is not meant doctrine. 
In the first place, doctrines or creeds are 
for the instruction of Christians, they, 
therefore, belong to the Church as a school 
and not as a communion. Further, the 
majority of creeds, notably those of the 
Reformation era, require theological study 
for their apprehension, and this cannot 
reasonably be required of individual Chris- 
tians aside from the officers of the Church. 
Again, the great difference in creeds em- 
phasises anything but the unity of the 
Church. Even the Apostles’ Creed has 
never been adopted by the Eastern Church, 
where it has been wholly displaced by the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan. The con- 
fession, which is the characteristic mark 
of Christian communion, is the common 
and public acknowledgment of God as 
our Father through Jesus Christ which 
takes place in worship and which is dis- 
tinctly expressed in the Lord’s Prayer. 
The unity of the Church is seen in the use 
of this prayer by all who profess to belong 
to Christ. Prayer, as the most spiritual 
form of worship, has taken the place of 
material offerings such as were brought 
under the Old Covenant. This public ac- 
knowledgment of God as our Father in- 
cludes the confession of Jesus as the Christ 
and as our Lord. The complement of this 
confession by the Church is the public 
proclamation of God’s revelation or’ the 
Gospel. This means the declaration of the 
will of God whose aim is the kingdom of 
God, and the setting forth of Christ as the 
one who makes real the grace and truth 
of God, and who founds his kingdom as 
the reconciler of the sinner with God. 
Further forms of worship are the acts of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, ordained 
by Christ himself. These also are acts of 
[public] confession, and as such not con- 
ceivable outside the Christian communion. 
Both of these are pledges—the one of the 
continued forgiving grace of God as set 
forth in Christ’s sacrificial death; the other 
symbolizing the revelation of the Father 
through the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

The advantages of such a system of doc- 
trineseem to me evident. We have for 
some time been hearing that our theol- 
ogy must be biblical, further that it must 
be Christocentric, and lastly that it must 
be closely connected with Christian ethics. 
If the above outline is at all clear it must 
show a theology which strives in full ear- 
nest to fulfill these three requirements. As 
to the relation of metaphysics to theology 
and Ritschl’s refusal to adopt certain 
forms of statement which seem to him 
metaphysical, we need not concern our- 
selves here though the subject is one of 
great interest. Perhaps some contributor 
to THE INDEPENDENT will give us a separate 
study on that subject. 
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THE PROSPERITY OF THE SOUTH. 


THE DANGERS THREATENED BY THE 
NEGRO’S PRESENT CONDITION. 


BY LEWIS H. BLAIR. 
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ALTHOUGH the South presents a quiet 
and peaceful aspect, it has no assurance that 
this condition of the undisputed suprem- 
acy of the whitesand the undisputed in- 
feriority and degradation, both civil and 
social, of the blacks, will last indefinitely. 
Inferior as the blacks undeniably are, they 
have sense enough to see that the whites 
are their persistent enemies; not that they 
are generally cruel to them and persecute 
them continually, for they know that the 
whites, as a rule, are kind and consider- 





ate, much more so than are Northern 
whites; but they know that this kindness 
proceeds mainly from the same benevo- 
lence that prompts kindness to their 
horses and their cattle, to their dogs and 
theircats. They know that the whites are 
not cruel to them when they throw up 
their hands and quietly submit to the 
will of the whites, but they know also that 
in a contest, no matter what its nature, 
they inevitably go to the wall regardless of 
numerical superiority. They know that 
the whites fought a long, bloody and 
costly war, not desisting except from 
absolute exhaustion, to keep them in 
slavery; that they opposed with all their 
might the amendments granting suffrage, 
and that when suffrage was granted they 
organized the Ku Klux to render the priv- 
ilege nugatory; that civil rights were con- 
ferred in spite of all their efforts, and that 
generally the whites have opposed every- 
thing that had for its object the elevation 
of the blacks. They know, also, that even 
when this opposition is quiescent it 
is only dormant, not dead; for did not, 
about four years ago, the appointment by 
Governor Cameron, of Virginia, of half a 
dozen or less of Negro school trustees 
raise such a storm of indignation that 
the Republican Party—then in con- 
trol of all the departments of gov- 
ernment—was hurled from power at the 
first subsequent election? They know, 
also, that this opposition of the whites is 
also now in active operation, depriving 
them of what they consider their just 
rights; for is there not in operation in 
North Carolina, the state which next to 
Georgia is held up to the imitation of the 
South, what is called the County Govern- 
ment Law, a thoroughly anti-republican 
measure whereby ,for the purpose of depriv 
ing the Negroes of counties where they 
arein the majority of all voice in the 
management of their local affairs,the peo- 
ple of all the counties are deprived of the 
right of electing their county officers, or 
if not all at least of the most important? 
And have not the whites of the Palmetto 
State for the same purpose of depriving 
the blacks of their franchise passed a com- 
plicated election law whereby a number 
of ballot-boxes, seven I believe, are re- 
quired to be opened at each precinct, by 
which means the blacks are hindered, 
delayed and bewildered in the casting of 
their votes, and whereby fraudsin the 
counting of the votes are rendered feasi- 
ble? They also know that the whites 
most jealously exclude them from any of- 
fices, however small, unless it be to clean 
spit-boxes and other such menial work 
which the whites will not do. Now these 
and many other things convince the Ne- 
groes conclusively that the whites are 
enemies to everything intended for their 
advancement to the condition of free, 
equal and independent citizenship. 

It isa well-known fact that the more 
ignorant people are, the more resolutely 
they cling to the few ideas they do have; 
and the blacks having few ideas cling 
therefore all the more obstinately to the 
belief, deep down as it is in their souls, of 
the hostility of the whites. Aslong as 
the blacks are kept in this condition of sub- 
ordination there is no prospect of this belief 
being dissipated,it will rather be strength- 
ened; so that the longer this civil infirmi- 
ty is enforced the stronger will be the 
outward pressure of this hostility, and the 
greater will be the mass of rankling dis- 
content filling their bosoms. 

This discontent will probably never de- 
velop into outbreaks or insurrection, but 
it will always stand ready and eager to 
foster any split in the white party, and to 
ally itself with any faction regardless 
whether they are worthy citizens seeking 
the public good, or are merely adven- 
turers seeking their own good; for they 
will naturally say, change to us has no 
terrors,for we cannot possibly be worse, off 
since we are at the very bottom now; on the 
contrary, change for us is welcome, for 
change may bring improvement. The con- 
stant tendency of the blacks is to run after 
new parties and after independents, The 
whites must, therefore, stand perpetually 
on guard, lest they have the reins of au- 
thority wrested from their hands. But 
long lease of power begets indifference and 
abuses, and the whites, possessing despotic 
power, will not use it wisely. Hence 





discontent will spring up in their own 
ranks, and they will be in constant danger 
of being rent in twain. Political affairs 
will constantly liable to fall into a 
state of confusion,and splits must necessa- 
rily arise; and when they do arise, provid- 
ed they be led by able and fearless, though 
unscrupulous leaders, they will, by the as- 
sistance of the discontented blacks, gain 
control of the Commonwealths. And when 
this happens no one knows where it will 
end; for this faction beingin the nature of 
a revolutionary party will not stop at rea- 
sonable reforms, but will hurry the State 
from one extreme to another, will turn it 
upside down with the rapidity and bold- 
ness of the changes attempted, when min- 
iature French Revolutions, but without 
their Reign of Terror, may be witnessed 
in every state. 

As long as the blacks are kept degraded, 
and as long as they see no steps taken to 
assure them their rightful civil equality; 
as long as they see themselves rigidly ex- 
cluded from hotels and places of public 
amusement; as long as they see themselves 
jealously shut out from all public office and 
public employment, they must feel that 
they are aliens in their own native land— 
that they have no lot or part in its prog- 
ress and prosperity; they must necessarily 
entertain the same bitter feelings toward 
the whites, and society must be in constant 
danger of being rent from center to cir- 
cumference, and at times it will be so 
rent, 

But as soon as effective steps have been 
taken, steps that cordially acknowledge 
their equality before the law and in the 
eyes of their white fellow-citizens, and 
condescension gives way to the recognition 
of rights that all will respect, to elevate 
themselves and improve their condition, 
then this hostility will begin to soften; they 
will then begin to listen to their whiteneigh- 
bors; and when in time they see that the 
whites are really desirous of making them 
co-equal citizens, their enmity will disap- 
pear altogether, and the color line will dis- 
appear forever. Society will then Le ho- 
mogeneous, all will work together for the 
common good, and prosperity will crown 
the whole. 

Having seen what may be, let us now 
see what has been. 

A few years ago there was a split in the 
Democratic party of the State of Virginia 
on the subject of the state debt. The 
minority though led by able men—chief of 
whom was Gen. William Mahone, who has 
a national reputation for believing, to put 
it mildly, that the end justifies the means, 
in politics at least—found itself helpless; 
but as the leaders were ambitious as well 
as able, they sought the assistance of the 
blacks, who responded promptly to the 
invitation—not that they knew or cared 
anything about the debt, but they knew 
the Democratic party was their enemy; 
they knew they could not be injured, but 
that they might be bettered, and that if 
they could not in the end sing vic- 
tory, they could at least sing revenge. 
The result was that in a_ short 
time the white minority by the aid 
of the blacks gained complete control 
of the state. A clean sweep of every 
office was made, even school-teachers and 
directors of eleemosynary institutions 
were turned out or legislated out, and in a 
little while the Democratic party which 
had controlled the state from its founda- 
tion found itself as helpless as it is in the 
Green Mountain State. In a couple of 
years Virginia was converted into a sa- 
trapy, and Mahone was its satrap, who set 
up one and pulled down another at his 
simple nod, till he might with truth have 
parodied the expression of Louis XIV, 
L’Etat c'est moi. Bitter factions rent the 
state and stagnation fell upon every inter- 
est; dissatisfaction and discontent pre- 
vailed eyerywhere; but deliverance came 
at last from an unexpected quarter. The 
Governor appointed a few Negro school 
trustees for the city of Richmond. From 
that moment the party was doomed, for 
the cry of ‘‘ nigger” was raised; all kinds 
of changes were rung on the name, the 
whites again coalesced, parties became 
banded into white and “‘ nigger” parties, 
and the former regained all it had pre- 
viously lost. The crisis, however, was 
only temporarily averted, not removed; 
for the Democrats carried only three of 
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the ten congressional districts in 1886, and 
from present indications it is by ng means 
certain they can maintain their hold on 
the state in the elections of 1887. These 
contests will continue and the state be 
kept ina constant ferment until the blacks 
are bound hand and foot or until they have 
secured full equality with the whites; and 
as when truth and error are free to com- 
bat each other, truth will always ulti- 
mately prevail, so after years of turmoil, 
anxiety and suffering, there will ensue the 
second and greater enfranchisement of 
the blacks, The first enfranchisement 
liberated their bodies, the second will 
liberate their minds, and, better still, will 
at the same time liberate the minds of the 
whites. 

North Carolina has recently passed 
through a period of great excitement and 
anxiety, for a portion of the Democrats 
joined the Negroes and nearly controlled 
the recent legislature. They failed in 
their demand for a repeal of the County 
Government Law; but the state will prob- 
ably have no rest until they carry their 
point, for all the western counties feel the 
pinching of this shoe. The contest thus 
inaugurated will probably be continued 
with intervals, perhaps, until the blacks 
are accorded those rights that are essen- 
tial to citizenship. 

The only remedy for these constantly 
threatening dangers lies in elevating the 
Negroes, and in making them feel that 
they have equal interests in the com- 
munity, and that they are co-workers in 
building up the fortunes of the Common- 
wealth. Until these changes are set in 
operation, they can have no hope, and 
without hope there can be no improve- 
ment. Until these changes are begun 
there can be no contentment, and with 
discontent rankling in the bosom there 
can be no unity of sentiment or of effort, 
and without concord and co-operation 
there can be no progress. 

Prosperity and progress are dependent 
upo the elevation of the blacks. Will the 
Soath, rising superior to prejudice and 
injustice. both seemingly right because 
consecrated by long-established custom, 
take the necessary steps to secure this 
elevation? 

To use the simile of Wesley’s hymn, 

“ On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,” 

the South is now in the wilderness; the 
Promised Land smiles invitingly in the 
distance, but the deep Stygian stream of 
Equality rolls relentlessly between; cross, 
and she enters into possession; refuse to 
cross, and she perishes in the parched and 
thirsty desert. - 


RICHMOND, VA. 
ae eee 


BY EDMUND NOBLE. 


Russi, from a psychological point of 
view, is a country of thought without 
mental stability, of ideas without 
intellectual solidarity, and of opinions 
without common points of agreement. 
Still in a formative state, it has few in- 
fluences capable of holding individual va- 
garies of belief in check, while its typical 
culture is powerless over vast areas to pre- 
vent the vague fears of mere handfuls of 
the population from becoming the definite 
superstitions of the whole empire. Such, 
moreover, is the receptive and fluctuating 
state of the religious mind in this mysteri- 
ous land of the Orthodox and the Unortho- 
dox, that I can compare it to nothing bet- 
ter than to the perpetual unrest of the 
heaving steppes, to the rise and fall, the 
ebb and flow, of those wide stretches of 
living verdure that fill the plains of east- 
ern Europe with a rude and vigorous 
beauty all their own. To check a spiritu- 
al impulse in Russia before it has fully 
spent itself, is a task as difficult as that of 
bringing to rest a field upon which the 
windis playing. To aim at isolating a set 
of influences to one section of the commu- 
nity, would be like trying to bar the con- 
quering march of one of those summer 
conflagrations that sometimes sweep Rus- 
sia practically from end to end. 

Two recent outbreaks of popular super- 
stition abundantly illustrate the condi- 
tions under which the wildest stories are 
originated and circulated among the 
Russian Slavs. One of them seems to 
have been the product of a fear by no 





means confined in recent times to the east 
of Europe. It began in a small village on 
the banks of the Volga and was spread in 
the form of a narrative told somewhat in 
these terms: An old woman, the baba of 
the village, dreamed a dream. In sleep 
she met a monk, who said to her: ‘* Come 
with me and I will show thee things that 
the summer will bring forth in Russia.” 
She followed him, and he took her to the 
summit of a bluff and there commanded 
her to stand still. In a while she said: 
* Little father (batyushka) I see nothing.” 
Then the monk said: ‘‘ Look to the right 
hand and tell me what thou seest.” She 
looked to the right and replied: “I see 
the bright sun.” -The monk asked: ‘‘Seest 
thou nothing more?’ The baba answered: 
** I see fields of waving corn and fruits; 
Isee pretty little houses, husbands and 
wives, and children playing. Russia, is 
happy.” ‘‘ Look now to the left,” directed 
themonk. ‘I see darkness,” said the 
woman, ‘Is there nothing else?’ ‘ Alas! 
a demon comes foith from the darkness; 
he touches the wives and the mothers and 
the children with his wand, and they die.” 
** And what seest thou now?’ demanded 
again the holy man. ‘Isee corpses by 
the thousand; they rot and are thrown 
into pits. Now I smell a frightful stench. 
Little father, take me away, or I shall die 
like the rest.” Thus spake the woman, 
but on turning to the monk to be led 
away she saw Christ standing beside her, 
and in great terror awoke. 

This story spread widely during the sum- 
mer months two years ago,carrying a panic 
fear of thé cholera to places far remote 
from the province in which it originated. 
Allalong the Volga, which is the grande 
route, the great highway of the plague 
from central Asia to Europe, men sought 
the priests in trembling fear, and women 
sank before the altars and holy images to 
pray for help and protection. The story 
itself is of considerable interest to students 
of folk-lore, since it offers certain points 
of resemblance with an old Slav myth 
based on the same popular apprehension 
of disease. The earlier narrative runs in 
this wise: A Russian sat under a larch 
tree, and the sun shone like fire, He saw 
something approaching from afar; he 
looked again. It was the Plague-maiden, 
huge of stature, inwrapped in linen, strid- 
ing toward him. He would have fled 
in terror, but the figure seized him 
with her long _ outstretched hand. 
‘*Knowest thou the Plague?’ she 
demanded. ‘‘Iamshe. Take me on thy 
shoulders and bear me through all Rus- 
sia; miss no village, no town, for I must 
visit all. But fear not for thyself, thou 
shalt besafe amid the dying.” With her 
long hands she climbed on the peasant’s 
back; he stepped forward, saw the figure 
above him as he went, but felt no burden. 
First he bore her to the towns; there they 
found joyous dance and song; but the fig- 
ure waved her linen shroud, and joy and 
mirth were gone. As the wretched man 
looked round he saw mourning and heard 
the tolling of the bells. Funeral proces- 
sions passed by; the graves could not hold 
the dead. He went on, and as he neared 
village after village, he heard the shriek 
of the dying, and saw all faces white in 
the desolate houses. But high on the hill 
stands his own cottage, his wife, his little 
children are there, and the aged parents, 
and his heart bleeds as he draws near. 
With a strong grasp he holds the Plague- 
maiden fast, and plunges with her beneath 
the waves. Hesank in the waters. She 
rose again, but quailing before a heart so 
fearless, she fled far away tothe forest and 
the mountain. 

In the Russian capital itself the cholera 
myth of the Volga provinces took a strange 
and startling shape. About the month of 
June attention was called to a movement 
half fanatical, half religious, the purpose 
of which, as avowed by its followers, was 
to prepare mankind for the ‘‘ total destruc- 
tion predestined to overwhelm it in Au- 
gust, 1885.” The news of this danger soon 
spread through St. Petersburg, and the 
zealots who disseminated it had the satis- 
faction of welcoming thousands to the 
ranks of the new sect. A striking char- 
acteristic of the movement, apart from 
its recklessness and the impossibility of 
keeping it alive longer than the last day 
of ‘‘ August, 1885,” was the brief vitality 





gigen to it by the class of small shopkeep- 
ers and tradesmen in the capital. The 
fanaticism may be said to have been wholly 
due, in its organized form, to the petite 
bourgeoisie of St Petersburg. This class, 
it may be well to remind the reader, is re- 
cruited almost wholly from the peasantry, 
and brings to the practice of trade in the 
towns not only the worst vices, but also 
the most intractable ignorance and the 
grossest superstitions of the agricultural 
populations. In cunning the small trades- 
mak surpasses the muzhik; in credulous 
beliefs he is also the inferior of the peasant; 
for he looks upon religion and its ceremo- 
nials merely as so many acts of propitia- 
tion securing to his dishonesty the fullest 
immunity from punishment, both in this 
world and the next. It ishe who practices 
and suffers from all forms of tyranny, 
and from none more than that which binds 
him to the religious observances of his 
class. It is the peasant made a tradesman 
whom one sees perpetually crossing him- 
self in the streets of St. Petersburg, and 
who, when asked why he does it so often, 
replies, with charming frankness and lu- 
cidity, ‘‘ I should feel uneasy if I didn’t.” 

Sects are born every day in Russia, and 
when properly within the category of re- 
ligious movements, enjoy acertain perma- 
nence of duration. But there are super- 
stitions, like those described above, that 
rarely live longer than a few months, 
whether confined toa village or a province, 
or disseminated through a number of 
“governments.” Invariably born of a 
passing excitement of the hour, they flour- 
ish best in alliance with some form of 
religious fanaticism, and have all the 
sporadic vitality of wild and self-planted 
natural growths. Like Indian languages 
they sometimes absorb new elements, pre- 
senting to the investigator a character in 
which the original form is no longer 
recognizable; often they break up into 
fragments,have other superstitions grafted 
upon them, or are “‘redacted” by the local 
taste of a particular district or set of peas- 
ant myth makers. Harmless most of these 
itinerant beliefs undoubtedly are, yet some 
of them need careful watching at the 
hands of the police. In the south of Russia 
not long ago a fanatical peasant killed one 
of his followers in the assertion of his as- 
sumed authority as ‘‘the Divine Being.” 
During my sojourn in Russia some years 
ago a case of infanticide revealed the ex- 
istence of a society formed of women and 
nurses, each one of whom had pledged 
herself to compass the death of every child 
committed to her care, in the belief that 
all such acts of life-taking were useful to 
the delivery of human beings from earthly 
trouble, to the saving of souls that other- 
wise might be lost, and therefore meritori- 
ous in the sight of God. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S JUBILEE. 


BY W. H. 8S. AUBREY, D.D., LL.D., 
OF THE LONDON “NUNCONFORMIST.” 





THE pageant is over. Full descriptious 
have been transmitted by cable to Ameri- 
can newspapers, so that further details 
are needless. Accounts of the celebration 
simultaneously carried on by English res- 
idents or their posterity in New York, 
Boston and other cities, were also tele- 
graphed to our papers. They were highly 
gratifying, as were the numerous expres- 
sions of kindly feeling on the part of 
nearly the whole American press. It is 
not supposed that these are meant in any 
degree in a monarchical sense, but only 
as expressive of admiration of the per- 
sonal virtues of a distinguished lady, in 
her capacity as woman, wife, and mother. 
Indeed, this is the way in which the Jubi- 
lee itself is regarded by large numbers of 
intelligent persons in the old country. 
The ancient or medizval ideas attaching 
to the throne and its occupant have been 
discarded and are ridiculed. The mere 
official sovereign is no longer viewed with 
that distant and vague awe which used to 
surround the Head of the State. The 
Prime Minister is far more potent than 
the Queen, and the real control of affairs 
is vested in the House of Commons. 
Englishmen would not tolerate now the 
vagaries, the vices, the extravagance, and 
the attempted despotism which character- 
ized the three monarchs immediately pre- 


ceding. In spite of personal attachment 
to Queen Victoria, there have been numer- 
ous comments, both in the newspapers 
and in conversation, upon the marked ab- 
sence of any thanksgiving offerings on 
her own part. Considering her known 
enormous wealth, mainly from the vast 
savings of the last twenty-five years, dur- 
ing which it is certain that not one-half of 
the $1,925,000 annually allowed for pur- 
poses of royal state has been spent, it was 
generally felt that a million or two of dol- 
lars devoted to such objects as hospitals, 
asylums and orphanages, would have been 
a fitting and graceful expression of per- 
sonal acknowledgment for the exceptional 
mercies of fifty years. This is the more 
surprising, when it is remembered that, 
in addition to the annual allowance of 
nearly two millions for what is styled the 


| Royal Civil List, the monarch pays no 


taxes or rates, has a number of palaces 
and parks found and kept in order, has 
three elegant steam yachts, and receives 
for her private use every year an average 
sum of $350,000 from estates and mines in 
Lancashire, attached in perpetuity to the 
Crown. At its next settlement, the whole 
question of nominal duties and of rich 
emoluments will have to be considered by 
Parliament; for the absorption by various 
branches of royalty of upward of five mil- 
lions of dollars every year, is felt to be an 
injustice and an anachronism. 

To observant and reflective minds, this 
Jubilee year is of interest as furnishing an 
opportunity to mark the national advance 
in literature, science and art; in manu- 
factures, trade and industry; in inven- 
tions and processes; in education and 
social affairs. Those who have passed the 
grand climacteric of life can realize by 
force of contrast the changes and im- 
provements that have taken place within 
their own recollection. One branch of 
science—that of geology—has been abso- 
lutely created during the half century, 
and a vast accumulation of isolated facts, 
and of observations more or less acute, 
have been reduced into a system which 
rejects the hypotheses and empiricisms of 
an earlier time. Photography has called 
into being, as by a magician’s wand, a 
whole world of beauty and interest, and 
at the same time has furnished employ- 
ment to a small army of operators and 
assistants, with their allied industries. A 
similar remark applies to electricity, 
which has realized the dream of Puck, and 
has placed a girdle around the earth. 
Only forty years ago, the first commercial 
undertaking was set on foot for the trans- 
mission of telegraphic messages, which 
had been before only a kind of scientific 
toy. At that time, a telegram between 
places two hundred miles apart cost ten 
cents a word. Now, the charge is one 
cent all over Great Britain; and last week 
upward of six millions of messages were 
dispatched at an average price of sixteen 
cents. The hydraulic press has placed in 
the hands of the modern engineer a lever 
mightier far than that for which Archi- 
medes longed, and has rendered practica- 
ble many of the Titanic undertakings of 
recent years. The screw propeller is an- 
other of those inventions which exert an in- 
fluence ina thousand ways; and the whole 
question of railroad and steamboat com- 
munication virtually belongs to the period 
under review. Without staying to ap- 
portion degrees of merit between invent- 
ors in various countries, or attempting to 
decide upon rival claims as to priority, it 
is sufficient to note with satisfaction and 
gratitude the progress made in every de- 
partment of science and of mechanical 
ingenuity, with the great industries there- 
by created, and the wealth and comfort 
so widely diffused. If there has not been 
with all this an Augustan age for English 
literature, its annals are far from lacking 
in brilliancy. Although Browning and 
Tennyson began to be known a little be- 
fore the Queen’s accession, it is they who 
have cast the chief honor upon modern 
literature. Charles Kingsley and Coven- 
try Patmore, Matthew Arnold and Wil- 
liam Morris have sung in varied strains of 
pleasant minstrelsy, and one or two of 
them have added to the choice prose 
classics of the language. Thaekeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot, Charles Reade, 





Lever, Mrs. Oliphant, William Black, 
Justin McCarthy, James Payn, and 
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others, have shown themselves to be able 
and worthy successors of the Great Magi- 
cian and of Henry Fielding. The period 
has enjoyed the full rhetorical force of 
Mr. Ruskin, who must not be held respon- 
sible for that somewhat arrogant senti- 
mentalism and that wanton waste of ad- 
jectives which mark some of his servile 
imitators, who daub the face of Nature 
with epithets borrowed from the oil and 
color man. Among historians, there have 
been Carlyle, Grote, Dr. Arnold, Hallam, 
Buckle, Macaulay, Freeman, Lecky. These 
form a remarkable conjunction of science, 
political enthusiasm, profound desire for 
truth, or implicit belief in Whiggery; 
with varied styles, including the gorgeous, 
the grotesque, the antithetic, the dog- 
matic, and the modest. Fifty years ago 
music was an exotic, to be enjoyed only 
by the opulent. London swarmed with 
foreign teachers and performers, and a 
solemn appeal was made to the new sov- 
ereign to ‘‘condescend to patronize the 
British musician, and, according to the 
well-advised judgment of your Majesty, 
to prompt and foster the cultivation of na- 
tive musical science.” An oratorio, which 
can now be bought for a quarter of a dol- 
lar,then cost from five to eight dollars. If 
the Victorian era has done nothing else for 
music, the popularizing of the symphony 
and of the string quartet would mark 
it with a white stone in the annals of the 
art. Half a century ago, Mendelssohn 
had just come to England to conduct 
“St. Paul,” and ‘ Elijah,” was not yet 
written. The professional choristers of 
that day have mostly given place to 
amateur vocalists, who have become 
most efficient and enthusiastic, and have 
done much to spread a love of music in 
circles which it was formerly impossible 
to reach. Some idea of the magnitude to 
which the business pursuit of music has 
attained may be gathered from the fact 
that the directories give the names of up- 
ward of four thousand professors in Lon- 
don, and of five thousand in the prov- 
inces; and that thirty-three newspapers 
devoted to the art, besides four published 
in the interests of the musical instrument 
makers and music trades, are issued in 
these islands. 

Space does not permit detailed reference 
tothe great political events which have 
distinguished the present reign; nor is it 
needful. A brief enumeration includes 
the Chartist agitation of the early years 
(and all but one of the ‘‘ Six Points ” so 
keenly insisted upon, andthen so angrily 
opposed, have become embodied in legis- 
lative measures); the prolonged struggle 
for therepeal of the Corn Laws, which 
was effected in 1846; the Irish famine and 
exodus; the Crimean War; the Indian 
Mutiny; the extension of the borough 
suffrage in 1867; the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church in 1869; the Elementa- 
ry Education Act, and the nationalizing 
of the Universities; the abolition of com- 
pulgory Church Rates and the opening of 
burial grounds to Non-conformists; and 
the further concession of the _ franchise to 
the agricultural laborers in 1884, with the 
initiation of a plan for securing something 
like equal electoral areas. Some of these 
matters, and others connected with the 
struggles for religious freedom, are of 
special interest to readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Indeed, it is noteworthy 
that the expansion of the principles of re- 
ligious liberty and of religious equality 
has been one of the characteristics of the 
time. America has bitter cause to re- 
member the mulish obstinacy of George 
III, and his narrowness and bigotry stood 
in the way of all reforms and equitable 
concessions. His son had to yield, al- 
though with great reluctance, to the im- 
perious demand for Catholic emancipa- 
tion in 1829, in order to avert civil war. 
Eizht years later two measures were 
wrung from the Tories, the Dissenters’ 

-Marriage Act and the Act for the Regis- 
tration of Births and Deaths, which for 
the first time fully recognized the citizen- 
ship of Non-conformists. Jewish disabil- 
ities were removed in 1846, so far as re- 
garded municipal offices; but not until 
after a further struggle of twelve years’ 
duration were Jews admitted to the legis- 
lature. Meanwhile, and until 1868, Non- 
conformists endured the spoiling of their 

oods, and, in several instances were com- 





mitted to prison for the ‘‘ crime” of re- 
fusing to pay Church Ratesin support of 
an ecclesiastical system and of dogmas 
from which they conscientiously dissented. 
When the Queen came to the throne, 
none of them could enter as a student at 
Oxford, because of their inability to sub- 
scribe the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England; and although they 
were received as undergraduates at Cam- 
bridge without submitting to this test, 
they could not take degrees nor receive 
any emoluments, After years of remon- 
strance and agitation, Oxford opened its 
doors to them, asmere students, in 1854, 
and two years later Cambridge admitted 
them to the lower degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. The high and lucrative rewards of 
study,in the form of fellowships, were 
still withheld, and year by year, Non-con- 
formists were passed over, though they 
had won the highest places in the list of 
honors. In 1869Mr. Gladstone carried a 
bill through the House of Commons for 
removing all ecclesiastical restrictions, but 
it was rejected by the Lords, and again in 
1870; but in the next yearthe universities 
were restored to their national character 
and usefulness, after having been monop- 
olized by one sect for more than two cen- 
turies. A similar dispute over the paro- 
chial burial grounds had a similar end- 
ing, but not until six years ago. Non-con- 
formists had complained,with justice,that 
except in towns where public cemeteries 
were provided, they could not, in thou- 
sands of rural parishes, bury their dead 
with their own religious rites. The spirit 
that actuated the Episcopal clergy was 
clearly shown at the final settlement of this 
dispute, when they agreed to the change, 
but on condition that they were paid the 
customary fees whether they performed 
the serviceor not. Thisspirit has always 
actuated and dishonored them, as in the 
case of the Irish Church disestablishment 
in 1869, when an undignified scramble took 


place for the plunder, and the only anxiety “ 
shown by the clergy was to secure the best * 


possible terms for themselves. But the 
note of the Victorian era has been the 
steady recognition of the right of the 
whole people to the use and enjoyment of 
national institutions, irrespective of sect 
or class; and the last fifty years have wit- 
nessed the steady and sure advance of this 
principle, in spite of all opposition. The 
Burials Act of 1880 has swept away 
another of the painful distinctions between 
Conformists and Non-conformists, wl ich 
have come down from the evil days of the 
Stuart Restoration, and has:made one 
more step toward that religious equality 
which is the passionate demand of the 
age. The very nomenclature of the con- 
troversy has changed. Toleration was 
once craved as a boon; it was then de- 
manded as aright; itis now spurned as 
an insult. Nobody now speaks of it, and 
religious freedom has developed into re- 
ligious equality. 

Scotland furnishes an additional illus- 
tration. In 1837, some excitement was 
caused by the presentation of a petition to 
Parliament, signed by 41,000 citizens of 
Glasgow, praying for the disestablishment 
of the Scottish Church. The prayer was 
denounced as blasphemy. But a large 
minority of the people even within that 
Church had long been opposed to the 
system of patronage in the appointment 
of the clergy. As the result of an ex- 
tended agitation, the non-intrusionists, as 
they were termed, seceded in a body, with 
Dr. Chalmers at their head, and set up the 
Free Church of Scotland, leaving their 
manses, their emoluments, and their ven- 
erated sanctuaries, and going out with 
their congregations to worship in barns 
or on the hillsides. They were nobly sup- 
ported by their people and by sympa- 
thizers in England, and bad though the 
times were at this disruption of 1843, a 
sum of $1,500,000 was subscribed in a 
month or two for the sustentation of the 
new Church. In twenty years it num- 
bered a thousand congregations, meeting 
in edifices built and supported by Chris- 
tian willinghood. At that time disestab- 
lishment was regarded as a pestilent 
heresy; now it has cometo be considered 
as the inevitable result of political, social 
and religious movements and ideas. In 
all the self-governing colonies of the Em- 
pire the separation of Church and State 





has taken place; and in Ireland it has been 
found to work most advantageously for 
the Episcopalian community. This is one 
of the marked features of an age in which 
the principle of religious equality has been 
winning such unexampled triumphs. 
There has been a wonderful increase in the 
zeal, power and spiritual influence of the 
Established Church; but only in propor- 
tion as her adherents have plowed with 
the heifer of Voluntaryism. The great 
Non-conformist bodies regard absolute re- 
ligious freedom as the natural outcome of 
the variety which characterizes Protest- 
antism; statesmen see in it the necessary 
inference from the democratic spirit of 
the age; and thoughtful and discerning 
members of the now dominant sect are be- 
ginning to anticipate it as inevitable. 
CROYDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE exhibition of the Royal Academy this 
summer, may fairly be pronounced above 
theaverage. The older men have for the 
most part maintained, if not enhanced their 
reputation, while the works of some of the 
younger artists display a distinct and even 
striking advance upon their former produc- 
tions. This improvement is especially 
noticeable in a branch of art in which, at 
least of late years, English painters have 
rarely managed to achieve any considerable 
success, In the present exhibition may be 
seen several historical pieces of which not 
merely is the aim ambitious, but the ac- 
complishment meritorious to an unusual 
degree. Of two ofthe most important of 
these works—Mr. Solomon’s ‘‘ Samson” and 
Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘“‘ Mariamne’”’—the sub- 
jects are derived from Jewish history. Mr. 
Solomon is a young artist who last year at- 
tracted attention by a somewhat sensation- 
al and far from faultless picture of ‘ Cassan- 
dra Torn from the Altar.’”’ His “Samson” is 
in every respect superior. Painted on a 
large canvas, with figures of the size of life, 
it is powerful and original both in concep- 
tion and in execution. The gigantic figure 
of Samson, half risen from his couch, is 
surrounded by a group of muscular Philis- 
tines, who, even now, are taxed to the ut- 
most of their strength to bind their strug- 
gling captive. Inthe background an open 
door reveals a party of soldiers who are 
rushing in to secure the conquest. But the 
most striking object in the pictureis the 
figure of Delila, a black-haired, slender wo- 
man; beautiful, but with the beauty of a 
fiend. On the right of the picture she stands 
shrinking back from the couch. A light of 
triumph gleams in her dark eyes as, with an 
exultant laugh, she waves before the face of 
her infuriated husband the severed locks of 
hair in which his strength was confined. 

Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘‘Mariamne”’ is, I 
think, the best work which he has hitherto 
produced. It represents the wife of Herod 
quitting the Judgment Hall after sentence 
of death had been pronounced upon her. As 
she descends the steps she turns her coun- 
tenance, with a look of proud despair, upon 
her husband, who bows his head, ashamed 
and remorseful, to avoid her reproachful 
glance. Beside the King stands Salome, 
cruel-faced and jealous, yet not wholly un- 
moved at the tragic success of her intrigue. 
““The Women of Amphissa”’ is certainly the 
most interesting picture which Mr. Alma- 
Tadema has exhibited for some years, and 
will doubtless rank high among his master- 
pieces. There is no lack of marble init, but 
the marble is not here, as occasionally in 
the artist’s works, the most attractive part 
of the picture. I take from the catalogue 
the following description of the subject. 
‘‘During the holy war that followed the 
taking of Delphi by the Phocians, it chanced 
that the Chyades, women sacred to Dionysos, 
were seized with religious frenzy, and, 
wandering aimlessly, came at night to the 
city of Amphissa, which was in league with 
Phocis, and their enemy. But, being weary 
and unconscious of danger they lay down in 
the market-place and slept. When the 
wives of Amphissa heard this, they hastened 
to the spot, fearing lest the Chyades should 
suffer insult or injury; and, standing round 
the sleepers, waited till they had awakened, 
then tended them and gave them food. 
After which, having asked leave of their 
husbands, they led the wanderers from the 
city, safe unto the boundaries of their own 
jand.”’ 

It is a pity, by the way, that Mr. Alma- 
Tadema did not cite his authority for the 





epithet of ‘‘Chyades.”’ I am not scholar 
enough to dispute his accuracy, but can he, 








by chance, have been thinking of “ Thy- 
ades?”’ At all events, the: picture is very 
beautiful, admirably composed and finely 
painted. The market-place is paved and 
pillared with white marble, and about it 
are scattered the ‘‘Chyades,” some still 
sleeping on the ground, others, their Bac- 
chic frenzy now exhausted, awake, and ac- 
cepting gratefully the food and wine offered 
by the women of Amphissa. 

Sir John Millais is, this year, among the 
contributors of historical pieces; but in this 
branch of art he rarely succeeds, and the 
present picture is no exception to the rule. 
It is entitled “Mercy,” and represents a 
gentleman, with drawn sword, setting forth 
to take part in the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. A monk stands beckoning to 
him in the open doorway, but before him 
kneels a pale-faced nun, endeavoring to turn 
him from his cruel purpose. The treatment, 
however, is commonplace, nor is the picture, 
as regards technique, equal to many of 
Millais’s performances, Of the portraits, by 
the same” artist, of Lord Hartington and 
Lord Rosebery, I will say only that they 
would do little credit to a painter of far in- 
ferior powers. Butif these three paintings 
fall considerably below Sir John Millais’s 
usual mark, his two remaining works are 
fully worthy of him. Seldom, indeed, if 
ever, has he painted anything more charm- 
ing than ‘The Nest.”” The subject is sim- 
ple, and entirely suited to the artist, who, 
accordingly, has treated it with perfect suc- 
cess and in his happiest manner. A beau- 
tiful young mother stands by an ivy-grown 
tree, with a little girl in her arms, the two 
looking upward at a nest in which a thrush 
is sitting, unterrified by the approach of 
such gentle visitors. The lady’s hair is of a 
fair golden color, the child’s a shade darker; 
the former is attired in a pale yellow flow- 
ered dress, of graceful eighteenth-century 
style, the child in simple white, with pale 
blue sash and slippers; and these delicate 
tints are brought into relief by a dark 
brownish background, faintly suggestive of 
a brick wall. There is, perhaps, no other 
picture in the entire exhibition so entirely 
delightful and covetable. ‘Lilacs’ is the 
title of the last work by Sir John Millais 
which we have to notice. It represents a 
sweet young girl standing in a garden, with 
the lap of her white muslin dress filled with 
the flowers which give their name to the 
picture. 

Two of the Academicians, Mr. Goodall and 
Mr. Yeames, have assayed religious subjects 
with very indifferent success. Mr. Goodall 
is a very fair painter of scenes of Eastern 
life, but the subject he has now chosen 
would have taxed the utmost abilities of a 
really great artist. He has covered an im- 
mense canvas with marble steps and col- 
umns, and in the immediate foreground, as 
a relief from this chilling expanse of stone, 
has introduced two life-size figures—the one 
standing erect, a melodramatic personage 
with hollow cheeks and enormous eyes, by 
whom Christ is intended; the other a girl 
crouching by nis side, in an affected style of 
drawing-room sentiment, by whom is repre- 
sented the “‘Woman taken in Adultery.” 
The canvas is then labeled “ Misery and 
Mercy,” and exhibited on the line in the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Yeames, again, has 
painted with considerable success quasi-his- 


. torica] subjects of English life in the seven- 


teenth and eighteenth centuries; but his pic- 
ture of ‘“‘ The Christ-bearer’”’ shows him to 
be, in religious art, completely out of his 
element. The flaxen-haired child who sits 
on the shoulders of St. Christopher might 
pass very well for the “ good boy” of a Sun- 
day-school class; but if we consider the Per- 
son who is here represented, the representa- 
tion must surely appear miserably, if not 
irreverently, inadequate. 

The most important work by the Presi- 
dent, Sir Frederick Leighton, is entitled 
‘The Last Watch of Hero.’”’ It displays his 
usual excellencies of refined drawing and 
delicate workmanship, and is not unsuccess- 
ful in the facial expression of the anxious 
maiden, watching from her lonely tower for 
the lover whom in life she will never see 
more. The fateof Leander is shown in a 
small predella, beautifully painted in brown 
monochrome, beneath the picture. His life- 
less body is lying cast upon a rock by the 
waves which foamaroundit. Another good 
painting by Sir Frederick Leighton, in his 
characteristic style, is entitled ‘‘The Jeal- 
ousy of Simeztha the Sorceress.’’ 

Among other paintings of poetical sub- 
jects may be mentioned those by Miss Hen- 
rietta Rae, who deserves commendation as 
being the only artist, with one or two unim- 
portant exceptions, who has dared to defy 
the British Matron, and to depict the nude. 
Her two pictures—‘‘ Eurydice sinking back 
to Hades,’’ and ‘“‘The Naiad’’—are some- 
what deficient in power, but display consid- 
erable grace of treatment and good tech- 
nique. Mr. Briton Riviére, too, has, in one 
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of his contributions, attempted a subject 
highly poetical. “An Old World Wan- 
derer’’ is the title of this picture, of which 
the scene is a rocky coast, untrodden hither- 
to by living creature, save the sea-gulls, 
which in “full frequence” crowd the crags. 
A man, clad in a Grecian tunic, and bearing 
a javelin in his hand, has come ashore from 
a ship which lies a little way out to sea, on 
the right of the picture. Some of the birds 
are screaming at the intruder, or hurrying 
out of his path; but, for the most part, they 
sit still and unconcerned as he passes. The 
effect is that of evening sunlight, and the 
treatment of the gulls is very happy and 
characteristic, but the picture is partly 
spoilt by crude and garish coloring, espe- 
cially with regard to the yellows. The two 
remaining pictures by Mr. Riviere are 
scarcely painted with his best skill. 

Mr. Orchardson aspires to be, like Ho- 
garth, a painter of manners; and very bad 
manners he usually paints! The dramatis 
persone of his subjects are commonly peo- 
ple who move in what is termed “Society,” 
and his favorite type of manhood is the roué. 
Indeed, so attached has he become to this 
peculiar type, that he often bestows a per- 
fectly gratuitous air of dissipation upon 
characters in whose cases it would seem 
quite uncalled for. His principal contribu- 
tion this year is entitled “ The First Cloud.” 
A rakish-looking gentleman, in evening 
dress, is standing, with his hands in his 
pockets and his back to the fire, in a hand- 
somely furnished drawing-room; at some 
distance stands his young wife, her back to 
the spectator, but with the expression of 
pique as plainly visible in the toss of her 
head as that of sullenness is in the counte- 
nance of her husband. There is no appeal 
in any way to our sympathy; if a woman 
will marry a debauchee, she has no right to 
expect sunshine with him. The coloring is 
rich, but without refinement, and the treat- 
ment indubitably clever, were the subject 
worth painting at all. Another artist who 
displays a fondness for dissipated-looking 
characters, is Mr. Pettie; but his figures are 
vastly more vulgar than Mr. Orchardson’s, 
and his coloring and execution considerably 
worse, 

Mr. J. S. Sargent has committed an out- 
rage in blue-green and pink, of which the 
subject is two children surrounded by a con- 
fusion of flowers and Japanese lanterns. 
This is apparently intended to be regarded 
as a decorative piece. Mr. Albert Moore’s 
‘* Midsummer ”’ is also a decorative piece. 
It contains three studies of his inevitable 
classical maiden, but for the delicate har- 
mony of color which we commonly find in 
Mr. Moore’s works is here substituted an 
arrangement of brilliant orange draperies 
against a background of black lead, of 
which the effect is rather surprising than 
agreeable. 

Under the title of ‘ Sylvia’ Mr. George 
Leslie exhibits his usual pretty girl, hold- 
ing a silver bowl of roses; while Mr. Frank 
Dicksee may be congratulated on his really 
admirable painting of a rich brocaded dress 
of crimson and gold, which he designates 
** Hesperia.” 

Among the portrait-painters this year the 
place of honor must certainly be assigned to 
Mr. Herkomer for his beautiful portrait of 
a lady, to which he attaches the motto 

“Entranced in some diviner mood 

Of self-oblivious solitude.” 
The lady is dressed entirely in black, and 
seated in an arm-chair. She hasa sweet, 
thoughtful countenance, and the pose of the 
figure is remarkable for ease and grace. 
The execution, moreover, is unusually deli- 
cate and shows the artist at its best. Mr. 
Frank Holl also exhibits several fine por- 
traits, notably one of Sir George Trevelyan, 
and Mr. Orchardson has a good portrait of 
a lady. 

Mr. B. W. Leader occupies, as usual, the 
most prominent position among the land- 
scape painters of the year; the four pictures 
which he exhibits are, one and all, thorough- 
ly worthy of his high reputation. He has 
painted the flat, rich, midland country, with 
its picturesque old villages and its wide ex- 
panses of field and meadow—of “ russet 
lawns and fallows gray.” Mr. Leader’s 
skies are always an important feature of 
his work, and in three of these pictures he 
has represented effects of evening light with 
great truthfulness and poetic sentiment. 
Inthe “ Sunset after a Shower” the dark 
rain-clouds are drifting away, their edges 
tinged with rosy light, and leaving, above 
the horizon, a broad band of golden sky, 
against which rise the thatched roofs of the 
little hamlet, scattered here and there 
among tufted trees. ‘“‘The Smooth Sev- 
ern Stream ”’ is the title of another delight- 
ful picture of Mr. Leader’s in which a sin- 
gle barge is seen gliding gently down the 
glassy river, its sail hanging loose in the 
still air. Across the river the evening mists 
are already beginning to obscure the mead- 





ows where “ oft at eve,” Sabrina “ visits 
the herds.”” But perhaps the best of Mr. 
Leader’s works this year is “An April Day.” 
In the foreground sheep and lambs he scat- 
tered thickly over a grassy meadow, to the 
right of which isseen an old country 
church, with moss-grown roof and wooden 
steeple, whose constant companion, an aged 
yew, extends its gloomy branches before the 
little porch. Farther off, in the center of the 
picture, haystacks appear amid leafless 
trees, and on the left, astrip of blue dis- 
tance melts into thesky. The effect is that 
of a sunny spring morning, with thin, 
fleecy clouds spreading over the gray-blue 
vault of heaven. For the preceding pic- 
ture Mr. Leader has found a title in Milton. 
To this a motto from Gray seems not inap- 
propriate: 
* April starts and calls around 

The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 

And lightly o’er the living scene 

Scatters his freshest, tenderest green.” 

I have on a previous occasion referred to 
the admirable, and healthily old-fashioned 
styleand sentiment of Mr. T. Hope McLach- 
lan’s landscapes. His ‘‘ Pool on the Moor” 
appears to be a fine and powerfully colored 
work, but itis hung too high for criticism. 
“Tn Cloudland,” by the same artist, is bet- 
ter hung, but is weaker and less satisfac- 
tory than much of his work. Mr. Hook has, 
in addition to his sea-pieces, a fine landscape 
here; a pleasant bit of Devonshire scenery, 
with two lads “‘tickling trout ”’ in the fore- 
ground. 

Of the sea-pieces, Mr. Hook’s are, as usu- 
al, beyond comparison the best. They are 
in his accustomed style—fresh, unaffected, 
and delightful in color. After Mr. Hook, 
though at aconsiderable distance, come Mr. 
Henry Moore, Mr. Colin Hunter, and Mr. 
Peter Graham, who are all represented by 
good work. 

The sculpture gallery contains little that 
calls for particular notice. I like, however, 
Mr. Thornycroft’s model for a statue of 
General Gordon. The General stands in a 
contemplative attitude, his chin resting on 
his right hand, and his left foot set on the 
broken breech of acannon. On the front of 
the pedestal is the inscription; on either side 
a panel in low relief, containing emblem- 
atic figures—on one side Fortitude and 
Faith, on the other Charity and Justice. 
The statute when completed, is to be placed 
in Trafalgar Square, and will probably 
prove a not unworthy memorial of one of the 
most heroic figures of our age and country, 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


Sanitary. 


EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL UPON HU- 
MAN HEALTH. 


As to the effect of alcohol upon human 
health and vigor, so fearful is the record, 
and so repeated and almost universal is the 
testimony, that we need not to repeat much 
of it. Perhaps the most convincing recent 
evidence is that of the returns of vital statis- 
tics of the Registrar-General for England 
and Wales, for the ten years from 1870 
to 1880 inclusive. These are contained in the 
supplement of the Forty-fifth Annual Re- 
port (1885), in which are tabulated the facts 
as to two million six hundred and seventy- 
nine thousand four hundred and sixteen 
deaths. These are the results of unimpas- 
sioned figures, gathered outside of the rec- 
ords of Reform Societies: 


“The mortality of men who are directly ccn- 
cerned in the liquor trade, as brewers, innkeep- 
ers, publicans, inn and hotel servants, and 
malsters, is appalling. The comparative mor- 
tality figures are as follows, 1,000 being used as 
a standard: Brewers, 1,361; all dealers in spirits, 
wines or beer, 1,521; inn and hotel servants, 2,205. 
For malsters, who are only concerned with the 
materials and not with the liquor itself, the fig- 
ure is 830." 


The report proceeds as follows: 


“ It is well, whenever the opportunity offers it- 
self, to test the accuracy of our death-rates by 
comparison with data derived from independent 
sources, and in the case of the innkeepers and 
publicans such comparison is possible.: By the 
experience of the Scottish Amicable Life Assur- 
ance Society (1826-1876), the mortality of males 
occupied in this business was 68 per cent. in ex- 
cess of the actuaries’ or healthy male-table, and 
49 per cent. in excess of the English life-table. 
This result tallies very closely with figures in 
our table, where it appears that the mortality of 
the innkeepers and publicans is 52 per cent. 
above the present mortality of all males. 

“That this terrible mortality is attributable 
to drink might be safely assumed a priori, but 
the figures render it incontestable. The mortal- 
ity attributed to alcoholism itself is far higher 
for innkeepers and publicans than for any other 
industry, and more than five times as high as 
the average; that for brewers falls far short of 
this, but nevertheless is the next highest to that 
of innkeepers, with the single exception of cab- 
men. Under the heading * Liver Diseases,’ the 








mortality of innkeepers is no less than six times 
as high as the average, and more than twice as 
high as that of brewers, and of butchers, who 
come next in order in this respect to innkeepers. 
. « « There are, in short, no organs apparently 
that are not more or less seriously damaged by 
the excessive use of alcoholic drinks, though the 
liver appears to suffer the most. 

“It may also be worth noting that a compari- 
son between Mr. Neison’s figures and our own 
comparative mortality figures shows that a large 
proportion of the innkeepers and publicans, and 
of the brewers, must be of temperate habits; 
for whereas the comparative mortality figure 
of innkeepers in our table is 1,521, and that of 
brewers is 1,361, that for recognized intem- 
perate persons, according to Mr. Neison’s data, 
would be 3,240.” 

Their desire for profitable business often 
helps to restrain innkeepers from drunken- 
ness. While the tables show the greater 
evil of distilled liquors, the wine and beer 
death-rate is enormous. 

Such is the excess of death-rate among 
those whose business interests help to re- 
strain them from drunkenness. 

At the same standard, the mortality fig- 
gure for clergymen shows the contrast of 
556; for gardeners, 509; for farmers, 631; and 
for agricultural laborers, 701. 

In addition, the statisticians say that the 
excessive mortality in many other callings, 
as that of cabmen, etc., is one to be ac- 
counted for by the use of alcoholic liquids, 
although this is not stated as the cause. 
Here are some of the statistical comments: 

“Commercial travelers, who lead mostly an 
out-of-door existence, have a mortality of 948. 
That a very considerable proportion of the 
mortality is due to this cause is apparent when 
it is noted that, under the headings Alcoholism, 
Liver Disease, Gout, Suicide, the mortality fig- 
ures for this occupation come very high up on 
the list. The death-rate of tailors, 1,051, and 
that of shoemakers, 961, are both high. While 
both trades are sedentary, and somewhat un- 
healthy, much of the excess arises from those 
diseases which point to alcohol as a cause.” 

These are but specimens of very many 
other employments in which the statistical 
record points to an excess of diseases in 
which, in the opinion of the statisticians, 
the high proportion is mostly to be charged 
to the habitual use of alcohol, and often by 
those who were not regarded as intemper- 
ate. 

In different persons different organs seem 
to feel the severity of the disturbance, but 
all are more or less weakened. Authorities 
may differ in their estimate of causes which 
have produced embarrassing and finally 
fatal changes in various secreting and ex- 
creting organs; but we believe no one has 
yet been found to dispute the unrivaled 
capacity of alcohol to produce irritative and 
degenerative changes in the minute capil- 
lary circulation on which the integrity and 
ability of the vital organs depend. This 
does not absolutely retire it from use in the 
hands of the skilled physician in emergen- 
cies of disease, any more than it does opium, 
belladonna, or corrosive sublimate; but it 
does certify that alcohol is the most riskful 
of drinks, in all that relates to the circula- 
tion of the blood in those organs whose vi- 
tality and function depend on the perfect- 
ness of their capillary circulation. It is es- 
sentially a disturber of the rhythm and the 
function of the blood-flow. 


Biblical Research. 


The Travels of Mukaddasi, lately trans- 
lated by Mr. Guy le Strange for the 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, reveals 
the fact hitherto unverified that the present 
Mosque-el-Aqsa,of the Temple Area at Jeru- 
salem,as restored after the great earthquake 
in the eighth century, very feebly represents 
the original magnificent building described 
by Procopius. The present structure has 
only seven aisles, running north and south, 
with seven doors opening on the north side 
toward the dome of the Rock, whereas it 
appears from this Arabic author that in A.D. 
985, this mosque still had fifteen aisles 
with fifteen doors opening northward and 
eleven doors opening eastward. Courts, 
also, are enumerated, surounded by colon- 
nades of marble columns, and halls vaulted 
with stone, their ceilings decorated with 
mosaics, the main building having ‘‘a 
mighty roof and dome.’’ And the whole ac 
count indicates an edifice resembling that 
of the grand Mosque at Damascus, rather 
than the modern successor on the site whose 
remains are undoubtedly picturesque but 
of poor materials and occupying only one- 
half the former area. The great columns of 
the central aisle appear to be the only relics 
of the original church surviving to our own 
day. 








....Mr. Laurence Oliphant shows how 
tradition in Palestine may sometimes have 
no other foundation than the fancy of its 
authors. Two miles south of Mount Car- 
mel lie the ruins of the early monastry of 





St. Brocard; and near the latter is a pla. 
teau called the ‘‘Garden of Elijah,” or the 
“Field of Melons,” a name explained as fo]. 
lows: The ground is abundantly strew, 
with geodes, having all the shape and out. 
ward appearance of petrified fruit, and 
when broken open an inward structure of 
crystals, serving only to extend the resem. 
blance. These, among the natives of the 
region, are quite sufficient to give rise to q 
legend, viz., that the prophet Elijah, on 
occasion, passing through gardens, in hig 
day situated here, asked of the owner some 
of the fruit. Not wishing to grant his re 
quest, the latter declared that they were 
only “‘stones.”” ‘‘ Well, then, stones le 
them remain,” retorted the prophet ap 
ently not without temper; and stony melons 
they have remained ever since. 


....The Committee of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund have recently saved from 
the limekiln and brought from Jerusalem a 
beautiful Byzantine capital of white mar- 
ble, which once surmounted a double or 
coupled column such as still exist in the 
Mosque of Omar and in the geuthern por 
tion of the Mosque-el-Aqsa. It is Corinthian 
in abacus volutes, the latter separated by 
clusters of grapes, with which the acanthus 
leaves also appear to terminate. The carv- 
ing remains as sharp as when it left the 


cones r’s hands, who must have been a 
Greek. It is judged to date from the eighth 
or ninth century, A.D., and is attribu by 
Prof. Hayter Lewis to the restoration of 
the el-Aqsa sanctuary. 











Science. 








THE Department of Agriculture has, 
through its entomologist, Professor Riley, 
issued a bulletin (No. 10) on the insects 
which have devastated the shade trees in 
Washington, particularly the rows of pop 
lars on 14th Street, in 1886. The two princi- 
pal depredators were the elm leaf-beetle and 
the fall web-worm. The former has defoli- 
ated the elms from New York to Virginia, 
and done great injury to valuable shade 
trees; but now we have in detail the meth- 
ods of successfully combating this and 
other such pests. The only way to deal 
with such hordes of insects is to spray the 
trees about the middle of May (in the cen- 
tral states), and repeat once a fortnigny 
later, with London purple, by mixing it in 
water in a barrel and applying it to a grove 
of trees by a force-pump, through an exten- 
sion-tube consisting of a hose and long bam- 
boo tube. In this way trees or groves can 
be quickly sprayed. This invention can be 
used in forests, and is likewise useful for 
poisoning fruit trees, when not in fruit, 
while a shorter kind of extension pipe is 
convenient for underspraying all kinds of 
low plants. The extensive depredations 
made in Washington by the fall web-worm 
is graphically illustrated ina photo-engrav- 
ing. A third grievous pest is the tussock 
caterpillar, which has wrought great dam- 
age in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
It will probably become more numerous in 
other cities. This bulletin, like the others 
emanating from the Division of Entomolo- 
gy, is a model of scientific and practical 
work in applied entomology. 


....-The Muir Glacier, of Alaska, has a 
width of alittle more than two miles where 
it breaks through the mountains, and pre- 
sents to the sea a mile of face about 700 feet 
deep. The ice-front rises 250 feet above the 
sea at its highest. Mr. Wright calculates 
that in August the glacier advances forty 
feet per diem, moving into the ocean 140,- 
000,000 cubic feet. The main body of the 
glacier, behind the mountains through 
which it forces its way, occupies an amphi- 
theater with diameters of from thirty to 
forty miles. Nine main streams of ice unite 
to form the grand trunk, and seventeen 
tributaries were counted. Some of the 
islands in Glacier Bay are composed of 
glacial débris, while others, devoid of fores 

ive evidence of a recent covering of i 
| se and there streams flow over the i 
The evidence in favor of the recession of the 
glacier is indubitable. 





















....A singular rodent from Somali-lan 
is about the size of a mouse, but is sai 
from its hairless skin, small eyes, and pecu- 
liar head, to look more like a tiny puppy 


The ears are simple round holes, without 4 
conch, and the eyeballs are barely half 
millimeter in diameter. It burrows in t 
earth. ‘ 


....A remarkable fresh-water turtle from) 
Fly River, New Guinea, is one of the m 
striking discoveries in herpetology of t 


last twenty years. Its limbs form reguli 
paddles, having claws on the two inner digi 
only. It forms the type of a new family. 


....A new species of flamingo has beet 
discovered in Chili, where it lives at thé 


hight of about twelve thousand feet at the 
foot of the Paluga volcano, 
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School and College. 


SoME very important memorials from 
censors have lately been presented to the Chi- 
nese Throne bearing on the subject of educa- 
tion, in which foreign and scientific studies 
are recognized and recommended as qualify- 
ing for honors. This is the beginning of the 
greatest revolution which China has ever 
witnessed, compared to which the mere 
change of a dynasty is but a passing acci- 
dent. A censor, Chan Sui-yung, Trecogniz- 
ing the importance of foreign affairs, recom- 
mends that of the smaller officials within 
Peking, who are recommended for merit, 
the foreign-educated and those who under- 
stand international affairs should be placed 
at the head of the list. Further, that mathe- 
maticians should enjoy equal privileges in 
literary examinations with those who un- 
derstand the Mongolian dialects. Prince 
Ch’un is highly pleased with these propos- 
als, and has su*mitted them for favorable 
consideration to the Boards of Civil Office 
and of Rites. 


....-At the fourteenth commencement of 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., twenty- 
two graduates received Bachelor’s degrees, 
six in arts, thirteen in science and three in 
literature. The effort to add two hundred 
thousand dollars to the endowment fund 
has been successful. The new observatory 
is nearly finished, the smaller dome being in 
place and the thirty foot one soon to be 
placed. The museum has been greatly en- 
larged and put into better quarters. Not- 
able among additions in this line is the 
cave collection gathered by the Rev. Horace 
C. Hovey, now of Bridgeport, Conn. The 
teaching force has been increased, the 
courses of instruction have been improved, 
and other forward steps taken. 


....-Marietta College graduated eleven 
young men. Seven received the A.B. de- 
gree, four that of Ph.B.,each degree repre- 
senting four years of college work. Three 
of the class enter the ministry, two as mis- 
sionaries in the foreign field. The library 
of the college, already the largest of its kind 
in the West, has just received a gift of $10,- 
000 from some unknown friend. The funds of 
the college have been so increased within 
the last few years thatits departments of 
instruction will be enlarged anf increased 
in number in the near future. 


..--At the recent commencement of Col- 
by University, Waterville, Me., fourteen 
were graduated with the highest honors, 
twelve were graduates of the second grade, 
and eight of the third grade. Honorary de- 
grees: D.D. was conferred upon the Rev. A. 
Bunker, of the class of ’62, of Toungoo, Bur- 
mah, and upon the Rev. S. Morse, the Pres- 
ident of Califorina College, Oakland, Cal.; 
Ph.D. was conferred upon C. R. Brown as a 
token of honor for proficiency in Semitic 
language. 


...-Owing tosome disagreement President 
Beach has been retired from the presidency of 
theWesleyan University. Dr. Beach succeed- 
ed President Foss when the latter was elected 
bishop. Dr. Beach was elected through the 
influence of Mr. Seney, the New York bank- 
er, who promised to give the University con 
siderable help. Dr. Beach has had the 
respect of those who have knowr him, 
though lacking somewhat in experience as 
a teacher and executive power. 


.... Tabor College, Iowa, graduated a class 
of four this year. The year has been a suc- 
cessful one. The completion of Gaston Hall 
gives good recitation rooms. The number 
of students in last catalogue was234. The 
donations received—$13,000—were sufficient 
to complete Gaston Hall without incurring 
debt. 


-.--At its recent commencement, Lenox 
College conferred the honorary degree of 
D.D. upon the Rev. David S. Tappan, of Mt. 
Pleasant, stated clerk of the Synod of Iowa, 


and the Rev. E. N. Barrett, of Independence, 
Iowa. 


-..-Professor Woodruff’s election.to the 
chair of Greek Testament in Andover, hav- 
ing been negatived by the Visitors, Profes- 
sor Gould, formerly of Newton Theological 
Seminary, Baptist, will receive the appoint- 
ment. 

...-Professor Sears, who fills the chair of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the 


University of Vermont, received the honor- 
ary degree of master of arts from Trinity 
College at its recent commencement. 


...- Albion College has had an attendance, 


the past year, of 413—48 more than the year 


previous. The freshman class increased in 
one year from 22 to 43. The college has is- 
sued a superb Year Book. 


...«I'wenty-nine colleges and universities 


gave this year the degree of D.D. to fifty-five 


persons; and twenty-eight gave the degree 
of LL.D, to fifty-one persons. 





Personalities. 


WHAT one might consider a very un- 
fortunate incident, recently gave the Bel- 
gian physicians strong hopes of a further 
improvement in the condition of the ex- 
Empress Carlotta of Mexico. A young Aus- 
trian lady, her dame de compagnie, who 
happens to be an accomplished musician, 
sat down to the piano afew evenings ago 
after*%the Empress had retired for the night, 
and played, among other things, the Mexi- 
can national hymn. Just as she was finish- 
ing the last bars, the Empress suddenly ap- 
peared at the door of the room—gave a pierc- 
ing cry—uttered her husband’s name, and 
fell senselesson the floor. This is the first 
indication which she has given for several 
years of any reminiscence of the terrible 
catastrophe which cost her the loss of rea- 
son; and her physicians base favorable an- 
ticipations on the painful occurrence. But 
what was that young dame de compagnie 
thinking about to play such an air? 





....On her arrival in New York, en route 
for her disorganized kingdom, and husband, 
Queen Kapiolani wore over her dark travel- 
ing gown one of the curious lei made from 
the plumage of a certain Hawaiian bird; 
which lei or scarf, is exclusively the mark 
of royalty with her race. As has been fre- 
quently mentioned by travelers, these feath- 
ers (about the size of aten-cent piece and 
bright chrome yellow) are plucked from a 
species of small pheasant, indigenous to the 
islands and entirely black, with the excep- 
tion of a single feather under each wing. 
The species was rare a hundred years ago 
and is almost extinct now. King Kalakaua 
has a long, flowing coronation robe made of 
these feathers, which has been handed down 
from King to King since the time of Kam- 
ehameha I, for whom it was made. There 
are over 30,000 feathers in the mantle, val- 
ued at over $5,000. When worn in the sun- 
light it glistens like burnished gold. 


....The Westfield News relates this little 
anecdote of the late Dr. Hopkins: It was 
announced some years ago, that on a certain 
Sunday Dr. Hopkins was to preach at the 
South Church, Pittsfield; a great congrega- 
tion assembled to hear him. The Rev. Mr. 
Longley, as it happened, came instead, and 
he began by saying: ‘‘You came to this place 
to hear the Gospel proclaimed through a 
silver trumpet. I fear you must hear it, 
however, through a ram’s horn.’”’ Dr. Hop- 
kins always alluded to“Mr. Longley as “‘the 
ram’s horn’’—for the rest of his life. 


...-Itis very justly observed that taken 
in comparison with the sums sometimes re- 
ceived by specialists, whoattend to patients 
at adistance, Emperor William’s fee to Dr. 
Mackenzie, of London, for his three visits to 
the Crown Prince, does not seem large. It 
was only $2,500, and many London doctors 
would come near to doubling it, especially 
in view of the old anecdote of King Francis 
and the innkeeper—‘‘Eggs are plenty, sire; 
but Kings are very scarce here.” 


.... King Otto, of Bavaria, lately exhibits 
his mnsanity by a passion for shooting at 
people. Every day he is allowed to take a 
gun containing a blank cartridge and fire at 
a man purposely skulking among the trees 
on the grounds of the Nymphenburg palace. 
The man falls as if killed, and the King is 
comfortable and tractable for the rest of the 
day. It is to be hoped that there will be no 
mistake about that cartridge,so long as 
this humor lasts him. 


....Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson is 
spending the summer at Florence, at the 
Villa Brichieri, a place referred to by Mrs. 
Browning in “‘ Aurora Leigh.”” Miss Wool- 
son’s health is somewhat more robust, but 
she will probably never be a thoroughly 
well woman. We hear nothing more of the 
new novel she is said to be engaged upon. 


....A mural tablet of black marble and 
brass has been placed in St. George’s Epis- 
copal Church, Astoria, Long Island, in 
memory of the Rev. Dr. Robert W. Harris, 
whodied last winter after servingin the 
ministry fifty-seven years, the last thirty of 
which were spent as rector of that church. 


....Craig Tolliver, the Kentucky desper- 
ado, recently killed, was a man of medium 
size, broad-shouldered, bull-necked, bow- 
legged, and extremely long-armed. His head 
and face were half hidden by shaggy red 
hair, and his expression was typically fero- 
cious. 


...Mr. Lafeadio Hearn, the Orientalist 
and author,is making a summer visit to the 
Island of Trinidad, for pleasure and literary 
material. 


....-The late Samuel Cousins, the great 
English engraver, left an estate valued at 
about $750,000, 





Pebbles. 


A SHORE dinner—eating the sand which is 
there. 


....New Jersey may be the fatherland of 
the mosquito, but heis to humin many 
other places. 


..--If all men were to pay as they go, there 
would be less going and more paying.— 
Lowell Citizen. 


....Where’s the impropriety in calling a 
Boston boy a regular Hub-bub ’—New York 
Society Journal. 


-...Some one has asked if the American 
College at Rome has entered the Inter-col- 
legiate Base Ball League. 


...-A wedding ceremony shouldn’t pass 
off too smoothly. For instance, there should 
be a hitch of some kind.—Puck. 


-.-»Problem in arithmetic—If a man gets 
full when he has a half holiday, what would 
he get if he had a whole holiday ?—Charles- 
town Enterprise. 


--.-“f Good mawnin, Wilyum; has yo’ 
read about de communication de Pope has 
gib Doctar McGlynn?” ‘No sar; dis chile 
steer clear ob dat; communication corrup’ 
good manners, sar.”’ 


....After running a lawn-mower for an 
hour, this morning, he remarked that if ever 
he had said anything derogatory or unkind 
of the snow-shovel, he would most willing- 
ly take it back.—Springfield Union. 


-.-. Young Student Physician (to charity 
patient): “‘I—I think you must have a—a— 
some kind of a—a fever; but—our class has 
only gone as far as convulsions. I’ll come 
in again in a week.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.-. ‘No, Bobby,” said his mother, “one 
piece of pie is quite enough for you!” ‘It’s 
funny,’ responded Bobby, with an injured 
air, ‘‘you say you are anxious that I should 
learn to eat properly, and yet you won’t give 
me a chance to practice!””—Puck, 


....There has been adrop of $500 in the 
price of elephants for menagerie purposes, 
and it is expected that prices will go still 
lower. Don’t lay in your fall and winter 
elephant until you know that rock-bottom 
has been reached.—Chicago Herald. 


....L tell you, my friend, there are disad- 
vantages in being born in Pennsylvania. 
When any of us go South they hear our ac- 
cent and say: “‘ Ah! you’re from the North’’; 
and when we go North they say: “ Ah! 
you’re from the South’’; and when we go 
West the worst of it is, they say:“‘ Ah! you 
belong here’’! 


...- Architect: *‘Have you any special 
features you want incorporated in the de- 
signs for your mansion?” Mr. Moneybags: 
““H’m! Not perticklar. Only I must have 
the two halls that I hearso much about 
nowadays.’”’ Architect (inquiringly): ‘‘The 
two halls?” Mr. Moneybags: *‘ Yes; the 
long hall and the short hall, doncherknow.”’ 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... There is a good deal of food for con- 
templation in the remark attributed to a 
Pacific Coast Chinaman. He was taken to 
see one of the booming new towns, where 
all tke outlying country was laid out in city 
lots, and he took it all in. When he returned 
home he was asked what he thought of it, 
and he answered, ‘‘ Too muchee by and by.”’ 
—Hartford Courant. 


....- First Tramp: “‘ Whenever the pangs 
of hunger steal o’er me like a troubled dream, 
I ask myself if the consciousness of an un- 
quenched thirst or an unsatisfied appetite is 
more inclined to bring distress to the soul 
than the perception of the long-sought-after 
but still-withheld means of satisfying the 
inward craving. What would you say, 
Bill ?”’ Second Tramp: “ Jes this: that if 
you spring any more of your Concord School 
of Philosophy conundrums on me, I’!l dis- 
solve pardnership and hang on to this pie 
wot they gave me at the house that Emer- 
son lived in.’ 


....Mr. H. Rider Haggard—Dear Sir: 
You will please take notice of the fact that 
in your last book you have killed off Allan 
Quartermain and several thousand colored 
persons, shut Sir Henry Curtis and Captain 
Good up in an absolutely inaccessible fast- 
ness in the heart of Africa, with the porte 
cochére bricked up and malaria all around 
them, and their solemn promise never to 
emerge spread upon the shining record. 
You will further take notice of the fact that 
any attempt on your part to revivify, resus- 
citate, or otherwise trot out again any of 


these characters will be promptly and vigor- 
ously resented by a patient but self-respect- 
ing populace. Receive, sir, the assurance of 


our distinguished consideration, and be 
kind = to govern yourself accordingly. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
CALDWELL, Tueo. B., ord., Fifth ch.. 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 30th. 
CLARKE, L. §., Berlin, N. Y., resigns, and, 
accepts call to Caro, Mich. 
me, JOHN R.,ord.,Centralia, Penn., July 


KENNARD, J.S., Chicago, called to Sing 
Sing, N. Y. : 

MANEE, A. H., of Hamilton Seminary, ord. 
Noble St. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., July 11th. 

WHITCOMB, C. F., (Misreported as ‘‘ Con- 
gregational,’’ last week) called to Mun, 
son. 


YATES, Barton J., ord., Warren, Penn., 
July 30th. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALGER, FRANK G., Cameron, Mo. resigns. 

ANDREWS. CHARLES E., Biddeford, Me., 
resigns. 

ANDREWS, CHARLEs E., Biddeford, Me., 
accepts call to Third ch., Torrington, Ct. 

BACON, JosepH F., North Topeka, Kan., 
resigns 

BACON, T. R., of New Haven Ct., called to 
First ch., Berkeley, Cal. 

BAILEY, O. C., Dexter, Mich., resigns. 

BARSTOW, JouN, ordained Pays Union 
ch., Groton, Mass., June 29th. 

BEACH, Homer T., ordained, Searsport, 
Mo., July 1st. 

BROWNJOHN, G. W., Clarks, Neb., re- 
signs. 

BUSH, F. W., of Perry, Mich., becomes 
general missionary for the state. 

CODDINGTON, F. M., accepts call to Les- 
lie, Mich. 

COOMBE, PHILIP, Ferndale, Cal., resigns. 

GOODSPEED, F. L., ordained pastor, Mat- 
tapoisett, Mass., June 29th. 

HASKELL, HENRY C., Harmar, O., resigns, 
to return to missionary work in Bul- 
garia. 

HAWKES, W. S., South Hadley Falls, 
Mass., resigns. 

HERBERT, JoserH E., Trumbull, Neb., 
resigns. 

HURLBUT, Joun E., Mittineague, Mass., 
resigns. 

JENKINS, J. H., First ch., Leavenworth, 
Kan., resigns. 

JOHNSON, CHARLEs C., Candor, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

KAYE, J. B., of Custer Mich., accepts call 
to Chenoa, III. 

LATHROP, STANLEY E., of Macon, Ga. 
goes to Sherwood, Tenn., under A. M. A’ 

LOVE, A. L., installed, Putnam, Conn., 
June 20th. 

LUSE, T. CLartr., Osborne, Kan., resigns. 

McKELLAR, W. S., of Mattoon, IIl., ac- 
cepts call to Atchison, Kan. 

PALMER, A.B., San Juan, Cal., resigns. 

PERKINS, F. T., Meredith, N. H., resigns, 

PERRIN, LAVALETTE, Third Church, Tor- 
rington, Ct., resigns. 

ROBERTSON, Anaus A., Vergennes, Vt., 
accepts call to Willoughby Ave. ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ROLLINS, Joun C., Milford, N. H. resigns. 

RUSSELL, Joun W., Letcher, Dak., resigns 
to work in Yankton Co. 

SHOW, ARLEY B., Waco, Neb., resigns. 

SMITH, CLirrorD H., Warren, Vt., re- 
signs. 

SMITH, H. H., White Cloud, Mich., re- 
signs. 

SMITH, William E., Lockport, Ill., resigns. 

STUBBINS, W. H., Aten, Neb., goes to 
Onida, Dak. 

SNOWDEN, J. E., of Storm Lake, accepts 
call to Le Mars, Ia. 

STONE, Dwieut C., of Yale Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Pilgrim ch., Canaan, Ct. 
robb, Q. C., Sidney, Neb., accepts call to 

xi 


ra, Ia. 

VANWAGNER, ALLEN J., Peoria, accepts 
call to Creston, Ia. 

WALDRON, GEORGE B., Hartford Semi- 
nary, accepts call to Benson, Vt. 

WATERMAN, A. T., accepts call to Oneka- 
ma, Mich. 

WHITELAW, JAMES D., ordained, River 
Falls, Wis., June 20th. 

WILD, E. P., of Newport, accepts call to 
Manchester, Vt. . 
WILSON, E. P., Watertown, Mass., with- 

draws resignation by advice of council. 
WISWALL, ALEXANDER, Norway, Me., re- 


signs. 
WOODWORTH, L. S., East Providence, 
R. I , resigns. : 
WOODWORTH, L. S., of East Providence, 
R. 1., becomes State Missionary. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BRATTON, J. H., Eaton, O., inst., July 7th, 
at Newcomb, iu. 
BROWN, R. M., D.D., inst., June 28th, at 
Wellsburgh, W. Va. “gin 
COWDEN, J. G., Denver, Col., dismissed. 
DICKIE, C. C., has left Patterson Memorial 
ch., Philadelphia, for ill health. 
RNEST, GEo., inst., June 26th, at Burton, 


Wis. 

HIGGINS, Ws. R., Marion, inst., June 20th, 
at Terre Haute, Ind. : 

HILL, J. R., formerly Ref. Pres., inst. at 
Pataskala, O. 

KEYES, W. S. H., D.D., called to El Paso, 
T 


ex. 
LOUCKS, W. E., Logansport, Ind., called 
be associate Son of North Broad 
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Literature, . 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE LIFE OF LEO XIII.* 











WE have no doubt that Dr. Bernard 
O’Reilly’s life of the reigning Pope will 
have a wide circulation, and even be read 
far beyond the limits of the Roman Catho- 
lic communion. The publishers are the 
enterprising firm who have pressed the 
sale of General Grant’s Memoirs to such 
an unprecedented total. Dr. O’Reilly’s 
life of the previous Pope, Pius IX, is 
understood to have had a large sale. The 
book is interesting from the first page, and 
Leo XIII is a far more attractive charac- 
ter, certainly to the Protestant world, 
than his predecessor. More curiosity is 
felt as to his movements and decisions. 
He is less of an obscurantist, and has the 
advantage of being credited with a desire 
todo what he can to bring the Roman 
Catholic Church into better relations with 
the age and with modern society. 

Very little ground for suchan assump- 
tion will be found in Dr. O’Reilly’s pages 
but it exists in the public mind, and espe- 
cially among Protestants, and will tell in 
advance in favor of this much heralded 
boak, 

It is published with great preparation 
and unusual care, based on an “‘ authentic 
memoir,” furnished by the orcer of the 
Pope, ‘‘ written with his encouragement, 
approbation and blessing,” and fortified 
with the unreserved commendation of 
four Roman Catholic prelates of the high- 
est rank and in eminent stations, over 
their own signatures. 

A yet more important circumstance is, 
that the volume has the appearance of a 
statement of the case of the Roman Curia 
against Italy, prepared for circulation in 
this country, and designed to affect public 
opinion, with special reference, however, 
to the Irish complexion of the Roman 
Catholic cause in the United States. The 
great pains taken to connect the work 
with His"Holiness, the Pope, and to cover 
it with his sanction, though we find it ex- 
tremely difficult to believe that he can be 
held responsible (not at least in curid 
sedente) for all it contains—this assump- 
tion of an authorized and semi-official 
character, induces us to give the book a 
more prominent notice than it would re- 
ceive in our columns were it put before 
the public on its author’s sole responsibil- 
ity. 
If Dr. Bernard O'Reilly choose to print 
his opinion that there were no brigands 
rior troubles in Italy until the French Rev- 
olution planted them there, that ‘‘Bomba” 
was a respectable sovereign to be spoken 
of reverently as Ferdinand of Naples, and 
that Gregory XVI was an enlightened and 
excellent prince, he may have, for all we 
shall do to hinder, the whole world to air 
his frenzy in. But when a reigning Pope 
furnishes an ‘‘authentic memoir,” ‘‘en- 
courages, approves and blesses” his work, 
when three cardinals, one the Pope’s vicar, 
another the head of the Propaganda, and 
a fourth signatory the Archbishop of New 
York, put their seal on such an interpreta- 
tion of history the matter wears a more 
serious face. 

We do not need to disguise our liking 
for Leo XIII. The other points we have 
to dwell on in our notice of this book are 
too many and too important to leave us 
space for presenting our reasons for be- 
lieving that he is a far more enlightened 
and liberal Pontiff than Dr. O'Reilly de- 
scribes. We learned to admire him at 
Benevento and Perugia. One glance at bis 
living face, and even a careful study of 
the admirable engraved portrait which 
forms the frontispiece of this work, will 
show not only the benevolence and stain- 
less purity of the man, but will give, in 
addition, the key to his character as at 
once a churchman to the core, and an 
Italian diplomat, inflexible, adroit, saga- 
cious, intelligent, and who can be relied 
on to do the best and wisest thing that 
“* LIVE or LEO XI], FROM AN AUTHENTIC Me- 
MOIR. Furnished by his Order, Written with the En- 
couragement, Approbation and Blessing of his Holi- 


ness the Pope. By BERNARD O'REILLY, D.D., LL.D. 
Laval) Charles L. Webster & Co. 8vo, pp. 603 





can be done with his Church every time 
but always on the traditional lines. 
All this can be seen truly in the ‘‘authen- 
tic memoir,” which forms the basis of this 
book. Every chapter bears ample testi- 
mony to the Italian adroitness and quick- 
witted apprehension of the man, charac- 
teristics so strongly marked in him that 
the keen-eyed observer of men, Leopold I, 
once said to him, to his face,when acting as 
nuncio at Brussels, ‘‘You are as clever as 
a politician as you are excellent as a 
churchman.” 

Our admiration rests, however, on an 
entirely different view of the man from 
Dr. O’Reilly’s, and from that of Pius IX, 
who, by making him his chamberlain, put 
him in line to be his successor and carry 
out his obscurant policy. But Pius IX 
made many mistakes in reading men, and 
we hope Leo XIII will live long enough 
to come to the understanding with mod- 
ern society toward which he is mowing, 
and which, should it be accomplished, 
will show that Pius [X’s last mistake was 
the beneficent correction of the long 
series that preceded it. 

This, however, does not appear to be the 
Irish view of His Holiness, and certainly 
not of the case against Italy. We leave 
the Pontiff to work out hisown fame. But 
the emancipation and regeneration of 
Italy is too greata chapter in the history 
of liberty to be blackened as it is in this 
more than semi-official volume. 

The author’s general theory is that 
Italy’s troubles began with the French 
Revolution, that the brigandage, disorder 
and social and political confusion, which 
oppressed her were the consequences of 
that outbreak. This may pass for history 
in Roman Catholic schools, but it will not 
pass among men. The world knows bet- 
ter; and even Mr. O’Reilly has not consid- 
ered his argument carefully enough to 
provide against fatal contradictions. He 
tells us that Gregery XVI, who repre- 
sented the old system, was an excellent 
and much abused prince; yet he admits, 
as all the world knows, that Pius IX be- 
gan his reign with a new and strongly 
contrasting policy. 

His election was the triumph of liberal- 
ism. When Mastai Ferretti came out on 
the balcony of St. Peter’s wearing the 
triple crown, and gave the Roman popu- 
lace his first benediction, a shout went up 
that echoed through Italy. Italians 
hugged each other in the streets in their joy 
that the new Pontiff was to put an end to 
the policy of Gregory XVI, that he had 
an Italian heart, and was sure to right the 
wrongs Gregory had fastened on Italy. 
He was very soon frightened at the echoes 
he raised. At Count Rossi’s assassination 
he lost his head altogether. But the fact 
remains that he was elected as a liberal, 
and that his election was the recognition 
of the abuses which existed under Gregory 
XVI, and of the absolute necessity of re- 
form. In this light what remains of Dr. 
O'Reilly ? 

The account given of the unification of 
Italy under Victor Emanuel, does not ad- 
mit of discussion, for no discussion can 
be held on a tissue of abuse; and Dr. 
O’Reilly’s constant practice, in the stress 
of his argument, is to abuse the defendant. 
And yet, all this noise is only the bluster 
of a defeated attorney to reopen a case 
which is closed. The Curia has had its 
long hearing in the case against Italy, and 
the public have made up their minds. 
The whole history has stood in the fierce 
light of controversy, and so far as there 
can be unanimity in the world as now 
constituted, the unification of Italy stands 
as, perhaps, on the whole, the greatest, 
happiest, and most permanent achieve- 
ment of the century. If Roman Catholic 
historians choose to put such versions as 
this volume contains into circulation, it 
will go hard with them when their people 
get their eyes open. If they choose to 
teach such things for history in their 
schools, we shall remember the fact as 
having some bearing on the question, how 
those schools compare with the public 
schools. But when such a history is 
brought forward, under the highest sanc- 
tion, for general circulation, we shall do 
what we can to remind the public what 
the true history is. 

With Dr. O’Reilly’s peculiar animosity 
against a free Bible it could only be to 





him some depraved infidel could say that 
the Bible entered Rome with Victor Eman- 
ues troops through the breach at the 
Porta Pia; or who could send after the 
Pope, when he fled to Gaeta, the notice 
that ‘‘when he went outat one gate the 
Bible came in at the other, and that there 
was no more room left for him in the 
city.” We expect such blemishes in parti- 
san history. But we do not expect such 
wholesale falsification of facts as we find 
in the account of the law of guarantees 
and the legal settlement of the Pope. 

We have not time to go over the case, 
nor to correct, one by one, Dr. O’Reilly’s 
perversions. We will content ourselves 
with a few points. 

The writer of this notice was in Rome 
during the exciting events that followed 
the death of Victor Emanuel, Pius IX, 
and the election of Leo XIII. He had 
good opportunities to know what was 
going on, and was in person witness of 
many of the events which are brought up 
in this volume. Dr. O’Reilly says thaf the 
new Pope was not crowned in St. Peter’s, 
but in private in the Vatican, because the 
Government would not keep order in St. 
Peter’s. This is false. Troops were 
promptly sent, and in large force, into 
the square, and rested on the portico at 
the front. For a while they were not 
moved into the sacred edifice,owing to the 
doubt of the Ministry whether the law of 
guarantees had not conferred the same 
ex-territoriality upon the Basilica of St. 
Peter which the Vatican enjoyed. After 
a time, however, the troops were marched 
into the church, and the present writer 
more than once passed between their long 
lines from the door to the High Altar. 

Dr. O’Reilly says that the police and 
the Ministry connived at the attack on 
obnoxious palaces in the Corso when illu- 
minated in honor of the new Papal elec- 
tion. The present writer sat in his balco- 
ny oppostie the palace which suffered 
most, and watched the demonstra- 
tion without anxiety as to his own safety, 
and until the street was quiet. It is not 
strange that an excitable populace such as 
Rome has always contained, should have 
broken into riot at such atime. But the 
assertion of Dr. O’Reilly that the authori- 
ties connived is false. The police were on 
hand at the first and bravely fought off 
the mob. In a surprisingly short time 
the bugle of the Bersaglieri approaching 
on the Corso from both directions and at 
double quick rang out. The writer will 
never forget the sharp rattle of the rifles 
as the order was given to draw back the 
hammers and the sudden flight of the pop- 
ulace which left the two companies star- 
ing at each other up and down the vacant 
street. 

As to the account of the outrages per- 
petrated on Pius IX at his funeral, the 
account is exaggerated. There was 
great exasperation among the people, and 
when the Roman populace are excited 
they neither hold their tongues nor use 
them for soft speeches. We need not 
dwell on this, however, for the Govern- 
ment published a statement at the time, 
which has never been disproved, and 
which, on the basis of what we know, we 
assert cannot be disproved. 

A curious feature of this book is the 
pronounced anti-French tone since France 
became Republican and turned toward 
religious freedom. This is _ positively 
comic when compared with the author’s 
allusions to Bismarck. Does he not know 
that the Kulturkampf began with Pius 
IX attempting to break down the new 
Empire in revenge for rebuffs received 
from the German Government when it 
was proclaimed at Versailles? His whole 
account of the relation between Italy and 
the German Empire on the one hand, as 
the European Powers on the other, is of 
the kind which people sometimes indulge 
in when there is no one at hand to contra- 
dict, but rarely venture to publish. 

But life is not long enough to correct 
such a work; fortunately men do know 
something, and itis not necessary. 


”* 





THE bound volume of Littell’s Living 
Age has come to hand, containing the issue 
of this compendious selection from the Mag- 
azines and Quarterlies for the three months 
ending with June last. (Littell & Co., Bos- 
ton ) 





RECENT GERMAN COMMENTARIES. 


THE leading publications of German schol- 
ars in the department of Old Testament re- 
search during the past six or eight months 
are not multa but multum. In number 
they are comparatively few, but in quality 
and importance they are noteworthy. They 
are further remarkable from the fact that, 
with the exception of the last heft of Stade’s 
Geschichte, they are all more or less antago- 
nistic to the most advanced critical school; 
and while they themselves are written from 
a critical standpoint, a more cautious, con- 
servative and reverential spirit pervades the 
investigations than is generally found in 
works of a more negative character. In 
matter and manner, at least some, if not all, 
of these works prove that a fair and thor- 
ough criticism of the biblical records can 
only strengthen their historical foundation, 
and that biblical science and Christian the- 
ology have nothing to fear but all things to 
hope from such candid and honest research. 

Facile princeps among these publications 
is the third and last volume of Dillmann’s 
Hexateuch Commentary. Under the title 
of “ Die Bucher Numeri, Deuteronomium 
und Josua,” he has published a new exposi- 
tion of these books in the place of the second 
edition of Knobel’s Commentary, published 
first in 1861. This book was and is the thir- 
teenth volume in the series of “ Kurzge- 
fasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament,” published during the past 
three decades or more by Hirzel, of Leipzig, 
and representing, over against the more or 
less conservative works of Hengstenberg, 
Havernick, Keil and Delitzsch, and others, 
the moderately advanced exegesis of the 
Old Testament. In this field it is to the 
present day the standard series, and Dill- 
mann’s contributions, or rather new edi- 
tions of Knobel on the Hexateuch (Penta- 
teuch and Joshua) and Job strengthen 
it in this position. For eleven years Dill- 
mann has been working diligently on the re- 
vision of the Hexateuch Commentary, the 
first volume on Genesis having recently ap- 
peared in a sixth, the second on Exodus and 
Leviticus in a third, and now the conclud- 
ing volume in asecond edition. This last 
volume has been anxiously awaited for 
years, because it was to bring the critical 
conclusions drawn from the material found 
in the exegeSis proper. The anxiety for these 
conclusions was all the greater, because Dill- 
mann was known to be antagonistic to many 
of the views of the Kuenen-Wellhausen 
school. These conclusions have been given 
in the present volume, pp. 591-690. 

Both by his agreements and by his dis- 
agreements Dillmann’s,views are noteworthy 
He fully agrees with what is now almost a 
tradition of Pentateuch criticism; namely, 
that these five books are a combination of 
four original documents—that is, the Priest 
Code (P. C.), the Elohist (E), the Jahvist (J), 
and Deuteronomist (D), written at different 
times and finally united into the present 
Pentateuch. Dillmann has his own termi- 
nology, calling these documents, in the order 
named, A, B,C, and D, on the punctum 
saliens of the more advanced criticism. Dill- 
mann, however, pronounces a decided pro- 
test to the claim, that the Priest-Codex, or 
the whole Levitical system of religion, is 
post-exilic: he claims for it the ninth cen- 
tury B.c. He is further a decided opponent 
of the naturalistic or development scheme in 
the unfolding of Israel’s religious history. 
In minor literary problems he is equally in- 
dependent, and in most cases more conserv- 
ative than other critics. We thus have in 
his commentary the certainly noteworthy 
phenomenon of a method, rigid in the appli- 
cation of critical principles, but yet one that 
pronounces invalid many of the leading 
dicta pronounced by advanced critics as the 
“‘sure’’ results of investigation. The exege- 
sis proper is nearly everywhere very satis- 
factory, being rich and complete in contents 
and terse and clear in presentation. Those 
who accept, even in general outline, merely 
the critical results of the day, will find Dill- 
mann’s Hexateuch Commentary a rich store- 
house and a most welcome guide for further 
study. 

Through the revised version of the Old 
Testament, American readers were made 
somewhat acquainted with the problems of 
lower or textual criticism. But aside from 
the articles in the Presbyterian Review and 
elsewhere, no discussion of the principles of 
this important theological discipline ap- 
peared, still less an application of these prin- 
ciples to any of the Old Testament books. 
Here again the Germans are the path- 
finders. Of Cornill’s reconstruction of 
Ezekiel’s text, mention was made in these 
columns about a year ago. He has adopted 
Lagarde’s theory of the controlling influ- 
ence of the Septuagint and has 





changed the traditional Hebrew text of Eze- 
kiel toa marked degree. Lately Ryssel, a 
young Leipzig professor, has published a 
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preliminary volume to a commentary on 
Micah, and in it discusses the textual prob- 
lems in this prophet, and the principles of 
textual criticism in general. He examines 
the book, verse for verse, in the light of the 
best aids, and then synthetically, on the 
basis of these facts, sets up his views of tex- 
tual criticism in general. Far from finding 
reasons to change the text of Micah as radi- 
cally as did Cornill that of Ezekiel, he finds 
that facts call for only few changes, and 
that the Massoretic text, with few and un- 
important exceptions, is historically the 
best attested. And this conclusion is 
reached, not becavse the text of Micah is 
exceptionally good. On the other hand, the 
internal character of the Hebrew Ezekiel and 
Micah and the divergencies of the Septua- 
gint and other critical aids, are about the 
same. It may be that Ryssel is somewhat 
too slow to accept what facts would war- 
rant. But this cannot be said of the second 
part of the book, devoted to the discussion 
of the genuineness of the text. While show- 
ing the unreasonableness of the attacks on 
whole chapters and verses of this book, he 
yet acknowledges that additions and 
changes of smaller dimensions were made 
here andthere. The book is entitled, ‘‘ Un- 
tersuchungen tber die Textgestalt und die 
Echtheit des Buches Micha.” . 

Of the Kurzgefasster Kommentar, 
editet by Professor Strack, of Berlin, and 
Zéckler, of Greifswald, the volumes on 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, by Professor v. Orelli, 
of Basel, has made its appearance. The ob- 
ject of the series is to furnish pastors, stu- 
dents and others, in brief, clear form, the 
best and most reliable results of modern 
biblical research. Itis to cover the whole 
Scriptures, eight volumes being devoted to 
the Old and four to the New Testament. 
The editors and contributors are all men 
who seek to unite with a reverence for the 
written Word, a careful criticism, lower 
and higher. The work is thus not a mere 
restatement of the traditional views 
but includes a modification of these 
wherever honest critical investiga- 
tion seems to demand it. In such liter 
ary problems, for instance, as_ the 
analysis of the Pentateuch and Deutero- 
Isaiah, the current critical views are ac- 
cepted. But throughout, the contents of the 
Scriptures are treated as divinely inspired 
and as the revelation of supernatural facts 
and truths. In other words, the commenta- 
ry is both critical and conservative. This 
feature, as also probably the fact that this 
series, as well as its companion series of 
“ Handbooks of the Theological Sciences,” 
has been very favorably received, has called 
forth adverse and unfair criticisms from 
such men as the younger Harnack, Schiirer 
and Holtzmann, who deny that critical in- 
vestigation and retention of traditional 
theology can be harmonized. This has led 
to a discussion of the principles of theologi- 
cal research as such. The advanced men 
claim, that such works as hese are written 
in the same manner and spirit as the 
compendiums of traditional theology 
prepared by Roman Catholic writers, and 
that any actual application of the critical 
method must lead to an entire reconstruc- 
tion of the theology of the past. Professor 
Zéckler has ably answered these charges ina 
defense of conservative theological thought 
entitled, ‘‘ Against the Infallibile Science” 
(‘Wider die unfehlbare Wissenschaft”’). 
The points discussed are of far-reaching im- 
portance, and the brochure aids materially 
in understanding the trend and contrary 
currents of theological research in the 
Germany of our day. 

Allied in spirit, and to a great extent in 
method also, to the above is the Commentary 
on Isaiah, by Bredenkamp, the author of 
**Moses und die Propheten,” and the success- 
or of Wellhausen, in Greifswald. Only a part 
of the work has as yet appeared, but enough 
to show, that this author, too, unites a 
strong jealousy for the rights of the Scrip- 
tures with a willingness to listen calmly to 
the claims of fair investigation. In his case 
this is probably more noticeable in lower 
than in higher criticism. The title is: ‘‘Der 
Prophet Jesaia erliiutert.”’ 

A most noteworthy publication in the 
field of New Testament research is the 
“Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament,” by the famous Berlin professor, 
Dr. Bernhard Weiss. For nearly three and 
a half decades Weiss has been a conspicuous 
scholar and author in this department, and 
we have here the summary of his long in- 
vestigations on the subject of New Testa- 
ment Introduction. His method is to pro- 
ceed from the certain to the less certain. 
Accordingly, he does not discuss the New 
Testament books in their historical order, 
but does so from the standpoint of early 
evidences as to their existence and charac- 
ter. In general he represents, but with 
important modifications, the same views as 
those of Holtzmann and Weizsicker, which 





are the advanced teachings of Germani- crit 
cism, but he has decided leanings in many 
points toward the conservative positions. 
The discussions in Germany in the New Tes- 
tament field have been as varied and contra- 
dictory as those upon the Old, but they have 
been confined more to the circles of special- 
ists. Weiss’s work is probably the best 
exhibition and summary of the critical 
views of the day. 
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Giacomo LEOPARDI died in 1837, in his 
39th year, one of the most distinguished 
Italians of the century, and the only poet 
among them to whom has been conceded a 
place among the classical writers of the lan- 
guage. He began life under morbid condi- 
tions, which would have developed in an 
ordinary man a prig ora misanthrope. In 
the humiliation of a decayed noble family, 
brought up in strict bookish seclusion, and 
suffering under the burden of physical in- 
firmity, he flashed on the world with a sur- 
prising power and brilliancy which before 
he was grown to aman’sestate made him 
the pride of his age and race. His feats of 
learning and triumphs as a scholar recalled 
the traditions of the Renaissance. It is, 
however, as a poet that we propose to speak 
of him, and what we say is called out by the 
publication of a selection of his poems (The 
Poems of Giacomo Leopardi), done with 
unusual skill into English Yerse by the late 
Fredrick Townsend, at Siena—the last work 
he ever did. The collection opens with the 
three poems to which, more than any he 
wrote, Leopardi owed his fame, They are 
the poems “‘To Italy,’’ on ‘‘ Dante’s Monu- 
ment ”’ and to Cardinal Mai, on his discov- 
ery of the lost manuscript of Cicero’s 
‘‘Republic.” ‘Lhe note in these poems 
which does not wholly lose its 
penetrating and heart-breaking quality 
is the Italian echo of the French Revolution. 
The poems spoke to the dormant Italianism 
of the nation; and while they disclosed their 
shame, their torpor, and their national de- 
cadence, led them to find the first sign of an 
uprising in the sting and pain which at- 
tended the breaking up of the national 
apathy. Leopardi’s verse has been com- 
pared to Byron’s, but the difference is great, 
The personal element in it is not an im- 
bittered mind, but the dejection which re- 
sults from physical decay and hopeless dis- 
ease. The cloud that hangs over it is 
that of troubled, but generous, sympathy 
with a noble peoplein yet deeper depression 
than his own, but whose future is assured. 
It is a juster criticism which has attributed 
to his verses more than a touch of the 
energy and dignity of Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. They are chaste in style and diction, 
crisp, nervous, and rather parsimonious as 
to the use of fancy and figurative expres- 
sions; and while they are pervaded by the 
ideas of the society that has grown out of the 
French Revolution, they display the same 
touches of the antique in form which 
are to be noted in some phases of that 
movement. This translation is intro- 
duced, in his most graceful style, by Mr. 
O. B. Frothingham, and is published by 
the Messrs. Putnam. (Price, $1.25.) 
Why Columbus has not proved in verse 
as great a theme as in history, it is hard 
to say. There seems to be something 
in the subject which has thus far tied the 
wings ofthe poets. One of the best recent 
attempts we have seen to treat the subject 
in verse is by D. S. Preston, Esq., who has 
published a poetic drama in the form of an 
historical play, entitled Columbus: or, a 
Hero of the New World. Viewed asa 
drama the play has merit, though we must 
consider the introduction of ‘‘Columbia ”’ 
in the form of a supernatural and prophetic 
spirit to animate Columbus at the critical 
moment and to restore to him the command 
of his men and his ship, which he was,in fact, 
able to hold. and did hold, without such 
miraculous intervention, as having put 
the play very much off the line of mod- 
ern feeling. The verses run smoothly and 
with dignity. The parts come together 
well, and there is much to praise in the 
working out of the separate characters of 
Columbus,Ferdinand the King,and Isabella. 
Minor points are weeded out of the drama 
and its interest is sustained. If carefully put 
on the stage, with close attention to 
the parts, we believe it would be suc- 
cessful. We note that the author’s stage 
directions are extraordinarily full and 
minute. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25), 
Alice Williams Brotherton, whose 
name is associated with a very respectable 
number of successful minor poems in our 
recent periodical literature, has published a 
collection of her poems under the title of 
the first and longest of them The Sailing of 
King Olaf and Other Poems. There is. 
rather too much variety in the style of these 
poems for us toidentify in them the author’s 
poetic physiognomy. She has plenty of 
spirit,an ear for melody,does not produce her 














verses from a machine,and notwithstanding 
some very good work on old Norse and 
French themes as “The Poison Flask’’ and 
“The Cardinal’s Saraband,” excels in a 
peculiar kind of vers de société. (Charles H. 
Kerr, Chicago.)——There could be no better 
proof of the rich quality of the gems of verse 
imbedded in the periodical press than the col- 
lection of Society Verse by American Writ- 
ers by Ernest De Lancey Pierson brought 
out inthe charming little volume bearing 
that title; nor could anything givea more 
satisfactory impression of the progress of 
this style of writing. The forty-three writers 
who furnish the selections are, with one ex- 
ception, young peets. The interest in verse 
of this description is not twenty years old 
in the country. But the selections show a 
command of the art of writing such verse 
which, as we note with mingled pride and 
regret, is out of all proportion to what we 
find in larger and more sustained produc- 
tions. Where all is so good, and where the 
taste of the compiler is so correct and his 
command over himself and his selections so 
“decided, it is difficult to print selections. 
We shall not make the attempt but simply 
pass on the volume to our readers to enjoy 
it as acharming collection of society verse, 
from forty-three poets, few of whom had 
been so much as heard of twenty years ago. 
The type, paper and general manufacture 
make a worthy setting for the poems. 
(Benjamin & Bell, New York.) 


....Dr. James M. Ludlow’s Captain of 
the Janizaries was briefly noticed by us 
on its first appearance in a different form as 
aromance. It is now reissued in a new form 
which is designed to bring into prominence 
what was less evident before, its historical 
character. As itis now brought out this can 
easily be seen to be its important element, 
though the romantic guise is preserved and 
its alternate title is ‘‘ A Story of the Times 
of Scanderberg and the Fall of Constantino- 
ple.’”’ The material of which it is composed 
is with some exceptions historic. It is 
carefully studied and gives not only a 
vivid picture of the conflict between 
Europe and the Turk at its most critical 
period, but of the great but little known 
Albanian hero whom Sir William Temple (as 
quoted by Gibbon, and again by Mr. Lud- 
low, with however no reference to Gibbon), 
called one of the seven great men of history. 
Scanderberg was recruited into the Janiza- 
ries as an Albanian hostage while a boy (not 
as stolen or a captive, as in this story), and 
brought upin the stern discipline of that 
corps. Hisearly Christian sympathies do 
not seem to have wholly died in his breast, 
and at the time when he was the military 
prop of the Ottoman invasion, he opened a 
correspondence with the great and stainless 
Christian commander, Huniades, threw up 
his command, and in the remaining years of 
his life, devoted himself with such courage, 
ability and purity of purpose to his people 
and his country as to make a name which 
was equally reverenced by Moslem and 
by Christian. Mr. Ludlow’s version may 
lack some of the elements of verified his- 
tory, and his romantic rendering may lack 
something of the artistic glow and atmos- 
phere which the genius of Scott employed 
for the illustration of ‘‘Ivanhoe,”’ but it re- 
minds the reader of that masterpiece. The 
personal sketches are many and strong, and 
have for their subjects men and women well 
worth portrayal. The account of the Jani- 
zaries, their position in the empire, their 
discipline, their independence, and the se- 
vere training of recruits, is full of interest. 
Equally good are the social and political 
pictures of the times and of the means by 
which the Sultan drew from Christian 
Europe the force that threatened its exist- 
ence. The sketches of Mahomet II and of 
the unfortunate Palzologus Constantine, 
the last of the Christian emperors, are 
noticeable merits of the book. (Funk & 
Wagnalls.) 


....Friends of the Mission Work in India, 
and of the elevation of women in that coun- 
try, will take deep interest in The High- 
Caste Hindu Woman, by Pundita Ramabai 
Sarasvati, published with an introduction 
by Rachel L. Bodley, A.M., M.D., Dean of 
the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. The volume is a gem of the book- 
making art; perfect as types and press-work 
can make it, and contains a history which 
goes straight to the heart of every one inter- 
ested in the elevation of the race. Miss Bod- 
ley has done in the introduction much more 
than to introduce the author and her cause. 
She has given, in addition, the outlines of 
the author’s striking history, and enhanced 
its interest by weaving in with it a pathetic 
notice of Anandibai Joshee, a young Hindu 
woman of High-caste, who fell a martyr to 
her work, but not until she had opened the 
path among her own countrymen, and 
aroused a remarkable interest in herself 
and her work. Pundita Ramabai has been 





in this country for some time, and made ac- 
quaintances among whom much interest in 
the work for the elevation of Indian 
women has been awakeried. She is 
herself a baptized communicant of the 
Christian Church. Her proposal is to 
found a school for the training of young 
Hindu widows. She requires about $15,000 to 
begin with, and a further sum of $5,000 per 
annum for ten years, after which she believes 
the work will be firmly enough rooted to 
take care ofitself. This volume is published 
to aid the fund, and is the brave venture of 
a brave woman, and as sound, sensible and 
engaging as it is true hearted. It is a trust- 
worthy and pathetic survey of woman’s life 
in India. It showsthe teaching of the sa- 
cred books, the practices and current notions 
of the women, and how the customs of the 
country, modified as they have been by the 
prohibitions and restraints of the English 
law, have been, and still are able te load wo- 
men of High-caste with intolerable burdens, 
and close on them the avenues to improve- 
ment. It isa volume to be read by every- 
body, and which, once begun, will be fol- 
lowed to the end with absorbing interest. 
(Published by Rachel L. Bodley, 1,400 Twen- 
ty-first St., Philadelphia.) 


----A book to be read by every open- 
minded man who has fallen into perplexity 
as to the fundamentals of Christian faith is 
Essays and Addresses: an Attempt to Treat 
Some Religious Questions in a Scientific 
Spirit, by the Rev. James M. Wilson. The 
author of these more than admirable papers 
is the Head-Master of Clifton College, in 
which position he has put himseff in the very 
front rank of influential Englishmen. He 
is also chaplain tothe Bishop of London, 
and has thrown himself with intelligence, 
devotion and vigor into the movement 
which is vitalizing the English Church, for 
such an attempt as was never made before 
to draw back into its fold the masses of the 
people. These papers are the outcome of 
the author’s own part in this work. They 
do not pretend to be exhaustive nor intel- 
lectual discussions, but they are based 
on systematic and matured conceptions. 
They are put with plain simplicity 
and represent better than anything we 
have seen the reply which intelligent 
liberal faith has to make to such secularist 
writers and thinkers as Colonel Ingersoll. 
Mr. Wilson’s position lies within the lines 
of orthodoxy and evangelicalism, but those 
lines are reconstructed to meet the ideas of 
the times. His force is armed with the new 
weapons and moved on the new tactics. 
Veteran commanders may doubt the perma- 
nent value of his methods, but they cannot 
deny their effectiveness as against the new 
infidelity which is surging up in all ranks 
of society, and particularly among working 
people. To give some general conception of 
the character of the collection, we will add 
briefly that it opens with a paper on “‘Water,” 
which is designed to turn the flank of athe- 
istic materialism and to show how 
modern scientific theory really serves the 
eternal truth of God. The other chapters 
take up questions more directly religious, 
such as the grounds on which the Bible is 
to be received, an examination of the popu- 
lar theories of unbelief, miracles, funda- 
mental principles, etc. (Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50.) 


....In the wide variations of our state 
laws as to ecclesiastical property and 
Church rights, a much-needed work has 
been done by the editors of Laws and Forms 
relating to Churches and other Religious 
Societies; Being the Laws of the Several 
States and Territories concerning such Or- 
ganizations; together with forms in har- 
mony with such Laws. The aim of the 
book is described in the title. The editor is 
the Rev. Alpha J. Kynett, D.D., LL.D., the 
Secretary of the Methodist Church Exten- 
sion Board, who, perhaps more than any 
other man in the country, is compelled by 
the duties of his office to have an accurate 
knowledge of the subject treated in this vol- 
ume. With the assistance of William W. 
Cotton, Esq., a member of the New York 
Bar, he has compiled and arranged this 
knowledge, in a compendious form which 
covers all the states and territories of the 
Union and the District of Columbia. It is 
prefaced with an elaborate introduction in- 
tended to show the position of Christianity 
in the civil system, and its relation to the 


laws. In common with the best and 
most judicious authorities, this author 
holds that Christianity, ‘“‘ general, tol- 


erant Christianity” not of sects but 
of the Bible, is the law of the land. The far 
more important service rendered by the 
volume is the collection and collocation of 
the laws of the several states relative to 
religious bodies, and their presentation 
under the head of the State to which they 
belong in its alphabetic order. The ap- 
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and Deeds, arranged to suit every state. 
Notes on special and important decisions 
under the laws are incorporated. The vol- 
ume is arranged with special reference to 
the requirements of Methodist Episcopal 
societies, but will be found almost equally 
useful in all other denominations, and even 
in the case of societies which have no Chris- 
tian character. We have noted from time 
to time manuals similar to this in design, 
but nothing has yet appeared comparable 
with it in scope, nor in thoroughness and 
painstaking elaboration of details. (Phil- 
lips & Hunt, 8vo, pp. 519.) 


.... The Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
have made an unusually attractive little 
volume of Norway Nights and Russian 
Days, by S. M. Henry Davis. The three 
women, neither ‘‘lone’’ nor “lorn,’’ who 
make the journey, have no reason to com- 
plain of their historian. The story could 
hardly be told in better style, with more 
spirit, more refinement of style, nor more to 
the purpose. In addition to attractive graces 
of style, it gains by picturesque and really 
charming illustrations of out-of-the-way 
experiences encountered in the trip. 
Mrs. Reignolds-Winslow’s charmingly 
dressed little volume Yesterdays with Act- 
ors, daintily printed, and illustrated with 
several photogravures from her own album, 
is pleasant reading, even if it contains little 
in the way of new anecdote or reminiscence. 
Miss Cushman, Mr. Forrest, John Brough- 
am, Laura Keene, Agnes Robertson, E. 
A. Sothern, Matilda Heron, Mr. Hackett, 
Mrs. Wood—these are some of Mrs. Reign- 
olds-Winslow’s old friends, during her own 
past professional days, of whom she recalls 
many astray souvenir. She writes grace- 
fully, and her little volume will doubtless 
be very welcome to collectors of literature re- 
lating to our stage and its more famous 
ornaments. (Boston: Cupples & Co.) 
Forbes Heermans is known to us only in 
his Thirteen Stories of the Far West which 
show him an artist in this kind of work. 
We have his word for it that they are narra- 
tives of actual experience, told truly with 
much quiet humor, with a graphic pen and 
a contagious enjoyment of the whole. 
Life-like they certainly are, changed only by 
the skillful touch required to raise them to 
the literary level. We are not in love with 
the type ef man these stories deal with; we 
are not sorry to know that it is disappearing 
from the earth, but there is much in it to take 
hold of a sympathetic reader, and much to 
divert people who read for recreation, with 
its grotesque, full flavored and unfettered 
style. (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 








....The Rev. William Brevoort Bolmer 
certainly exercised deliberation enough in 
publishing his fat octavo on The Church 
and the Faith, to make himself responsible 
for the contents. For ten years it has been 
on his desk written, and its subject-matter 
under review, but ten years of deliberation 
have not made him catholic, and another 
ten years’ deliberation, on the principles laid 
down in his book, would have extinguished 
the little tolerance which remained. Mr. 
Bolmer does nothing by halves. He believes 
in the apostolic succession and he believes 
in neither Church nor ministry without it. 
He says (p. 29): 

“Tf some catastrophe, such as that cruel feast 

of the dying Idumean, should destroy the entire 
episcopate to a man, the Church would have 
heard its death-knell in the voice that carried 
the news; not all the priests, deacons, and lay- 
men in the world could make a single humble 
deacon, much less a successor to the high seat 
of an apostle.” 
In the same bold confidence, he declares 
that the Lutheran body is no Church, nor 
the Presbyterian, and fixes on Luther the 
fatal charge of being an “‘ extremist.”? The 
book claims, on its title-page, to be “A 
Philosophical History of the Church,” and 
to contain ‘‘a theory of the Church, an 
account of its establishment, essays on the 
six general councils and important con- 
troversies, an exposition and defense of 
the due and proper claims of the Church 
in America, and other matters.” All this it 
contains; but it is so eaten up with ecclesias- 
ticism and pinched with a narrow theology, 
that of philosophy there is none, and we 
at least catch no glimpse in it of the Church 
as that sheepfold of Christ in which his peo- 
ple “go in and out and find pasture.” (E. 
and J. B. Young & Co.) 


....» The Messrs, Roberts Brothers, of Bos- 
ton, published for Mrs, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, an attractive collection of ‘Short 
Chats on Social Topics,” entitled Owrselves 
and Our Neighbors. The relation which is 
rarely out of sight in these papers is the mat- 
rimonial, which in some phase of what it is 
or what it ought to be is their constant 
theme. If they do not rise to the highest 
plane of wit and wisdom, they meet all the 
requirements of grace and prudence, and, 
without making the air heavy with didac- 





tics, manage to bring out in a bright and ef- 
fective way many things which might make 
good people better. Mrs. Moulton’s style is 
always vivacious and delightful. It reads 
like bright, piquant talk in a modern salon 
of wits. It has the society flavor and the 
society wisdom. It rises high enough in 
ethics to be well above the social practice, 
and does so without becoming dull or de- 
pressing. The Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, 
pastor of the Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, have 
turned their summer outings to good liter- 
ary account in The Shaybacks in Camp. 
Ten Summers under Canvas. They 
camped on the Penobscot and on Memphra- 
magog, in Canada and Maine, and one of 
them at least, made her camp at Godavery, 
in the Deccan, India. In the little volume 
before us they write the story of their two 
years summering in good literary form, that 
is, more with the aim of pleasing and (of in- 
teresting the reader than of instructing him 
in the art and mystery of living in tents. 
The story is told in bright, fresh and viva- 
cious style and without too much art in 
it to permit the practical-minded reader to 
draw from it a good deal of definite infor- 
mation for his own benefit in similar expe- 
ditions. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


....After wrestling with Lewis Carroll’s 
Game of Logic it is easy to believe that if 
this book is to be classed among sports, the 
workers have a soft fate as compared with 
the players. If any man in this world could 
make the study of logic vivacious the author 
of ‘Alice in Wonderland” can. From a liter- 
ary point of view, The Game of Logic is bril- 
liant, and amusing in the parts where the 
humorous enters. The illustrative exam- 
ples are witty, pithy and pat, and such as no 
other man in the world would have thought 
of. As a game it is the knottiest piece of let- 
tered perplexity thisside of Quaternions. As 
astudy of logic it has its utility, though like 
most other human achievements it still 
leaves much to be desired. It provides for 
certain kinds of premises which are left out 
in the ordinary systems and furnishes an 
elastic and comprehensive test system of 
sign-representation. But the defect of all 
formal logic still adheres to it, that under 
it, exactly the same perceptive, analytic and 
rational intelligence is required to classify 
propositions and give them the right nota- 
tion which is required to decide on their ra- 
tional validity. What has always been 
claimed for formal logic as a discipline may, 
however, be claimed for this “game,” and 
in high terms of comparative praise, that it 
gives an exceedingly neat way of noting fal- 
lacies, of detecting them in their origin, of 
following them through the web of woven 
reasoning,and of making the student famil- 
iar with their Protean forms. Mr. Carroll’s 
book is a small one, of less than one hundred 
16mo pages, but an active man will find it 
a good summer’s work to get well through 
it. (Macmillan & Co.) 





.... With special reference to Bible teach- 
ers who have under them active and in- 
quisitive students, and who are likely to be 
closely questioned as to the difficulties 
which constantly arise in the study of the 
Bible, we call attention to a recent manual, 
published by Thomas Whittaker, at the 
Bible House. A Hand-book of Biblical 
Difficulties or Reasonable Solutions of Per- 
plexing Things in Sacred Scripture, edited 
by the Rev. Robert Tuck, B.A. (Lond.) 
This work is not addressed to readers whose 
interest is speculative or merely intellectual, 
nor to those who are pleased to discover per- 
plexities or to magnify them. It is addressed 
to persons on whose mind these perplexities 
impose a burden, and for them though it 
does not profess to say the last word, it aims 
rather to help by suggestions and indica- 
tions than by exhaustive treatment. The 
book is written in a cautious spirit, and on 
the basis of a not sharply defined moderate 
acceptance of the current doctrine of bibli- 
cal inspiration. The author does not com- 
mit the mistake of carrying the whole burden 
of unraveling the perplexities of Scripture 
on his own shoulders, but carefully collects 
what has been done by others and introduces 
his own work as required. The range of the 
manual is so wide that the reader will find 
most, if not all, of the difficulties which are 
likely to rise in his study of the Word taken 
up and discussed in a fair, candid and in- 
telligent way which leaves little to be de- 
sired. 


....A booklet, delightful in its vivid sim- 
plicity, comes to us from Yan Phou Lee, one 
of the young men sent to this country at the 
instance of the Hon. Yung Wing, to be edu- 
cated here, and finally matriculated at Yale, 
where he graduated in the last class with hon- 
or. When I was a Boy in China embodies his 
recollections of bis native country. He left 
China when he was but thirteen years old, 
and with the exception of one return to his 





home has spent the intervening fourteen 
yearg in this country. Thereally charming 
part of the little book is, however, the genu- 
ine recollections of the first thirteen years in 
China. His social position was good, and 
the connections of the family seem to have 
been high, so that the picture given is that 
of the best and most refined homes. It is 
certainly attractive, with more room for 
nature to operate and play in freely than is 
generally attributed to Chinese life. 


The’ relations between parents and 
children and kindred, juvenile amuse- 
ments, the school life and _ training, 


and the fun and mischief of the youngsters, 
have the flavor of ordinary humanity of a 
very pronounced and familiar kind. The 
peculiar merit of the book is that it is the 
only publication of the kind in which the 
work is done by anative hand. (D. Lothrop 
& Co.: Boston.) 


.... Vol. XXII of the Ninth Edition of The 
Encyclopedia Britannica is at hand. It 
opens with a map of Northern Asia and an 
article on Siberia, and closes with the name 
Szotnok. The most generally interesting 
article, so far as we have observed, is Social- 
ism, by Thomas Kirkup, M.A.—a thorough 
survey of the movement, which omits noth- 
ing required to characterize it, but which 
carefully avoids all controversial discussion. 
The article on Spiritualism, by Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, wo@id have been improved had 
the author h’ | before her the report of the 
Seybert Commission. In philosophy, the 
strong papers are on Socrates, by Henry Jack- 
son Litt. D. of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Spinoza, by Prof. Andrew Seth, and Dugald 
Stewart, by the same. The American arti- 
cles are on the two Benjamin Sillimans, 
father and son, by Professor Wright, of 
Yale, and South Carolina, by W. Simons, 
late Superintendent of Schools, Charleston, 
S.C. The important point to be noticed is 
that the great work has advanced to the end 
of the letter S. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


.... The first edition of Ebrard’s ‘‘Apolo- 
getics” appeared in 1874. Its author was 
professor of theology in the University of 
Erlangen, and published with the view of 
meeting the need he observed of supplying 
orthodox and evangelical candidates for the 
ministry with a better hand-book than was 
at hand for the study of the relation of natu- 
ral science to theology. Professor Ebrard 
takes a very conservative view of this 
subject, and has made himself prominent 
among the opponents of Darwinism. The 
edition of 1874 was prepared with this end 
in view. The work remains unaltered in the 
second edition, with the addition of a pref- 
ace with some notes in allusion’ to the con- 
troversy called out by the first edition. It 
is this second edition which is translated by 
the Rev. William Stuart, B.A., and the 
Rev. John Macpherson, M.A., and pub- 
lished as vol. xxvi of ‘“Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library,’’ under the title of 
Apologetics: or, The Scientific Vindication 
of Christianity. (Scribner & Welford. 
2 vols., 8vo.) 


...-The Southern Methodist Publishing 
House issue from their press an English 
translation by Julius Magath, A. M., Pro- 
fessor in Emory College, Oxford, Ga., of 
the French treatise by M. Lemann, entitled 
Jesus before the Sanhedrim. The author 
describes the Sanhedrim, the several bodies 
composing it in the time of Christ, and the 
power they legally held and administered. 
He has taken pains to collect from sources 
which are named in the text, everything 
which could in any way illustrate the charac- 
ter and indicate the names of the members 
of the body, forty of whom he believes him- 
selfable to identify, and, at least with suffi- 
cient accuracy for his purpose, to describe. 
The second part of the treatise is devoted to 
the study of the trial of Christ, and of the 
forms under which it was conducted. The 
author comes to the conclusion thatit was 
in all ways illegal. He finds twenty-seven 
different irregularities any one of which 
would be fatal. 


....The last number in the Chautauqua 
Library “Garnet Series’”’ is the Memoir of 
Roger Ascham, by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
(originally published in London in 1763) and 
the Memoir of Thomas Arnold of Rugby, 
selected from his Life and Correspondence 
by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. Both of these 
memoirs are provided with an introduction 
by James H. Carlisle, President of Wofford 
College, Spartanburg, S. C., and they are 
bound up and published in the same vol- 
ume, uniform in size, form and style with 
the rest of the ‘Garnet Series,” by the 
Chautauqua Press, 117 Franklin Street, Bos- 
ton. 


....The Messrs. Harper & Brothers bring 
out in good form, with plenty of working 
illustrations for every position at all diffi- 
cult to be verbally explained, Horsemanship 
forWoman, by Theodore H. Mead, It is 





substantially the Baucher method, relieved 
of needless detail, and adapted. with great 
good sense to the requirements of American 
riders. The fundamental principle of the 
method is the education of the horse, and 
Mr. Mead makes himself perfectly intelli- 
gible on all points, both as to the principle 
relied on and the best way of reaching the 
end desired. 


...-The Orange Judd Co. publish a use- 
ful manual on Propagaion of Plants, by 
Andrew S. Fuller, author of ‘‘The Grape 
Culturist,” “The Small Fruit Culturist,”’ 
“Practical Forestry,” etc. The manual is 
fully described on the title page, as giving 
the principles which govern the develop- 
ment and growth of plants,their botanical af- 
finities and peculiar properties,together with 
descriptions of the process by which varieties 
and species are crossed or hybridized, and 
the many different methods by which culti- 
vated plants may be propagated and multi 
plied. The manual contains numerous use- 
ful illustrations and diagrams. (Orange 
Judd Co.) 


-...The American Journal of Archcol- 
ogy, Baltimore, opens the third volume. It 
is surprisingly well supported with valuable 
contributions, under the able and diligent 
editorship of Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., 
of Princeton College. The contributors are 
for the most part Americans, although a 
few are French and German. Thecontribu- 
tions in the number before us are on Greek, 
Babylonian, Hittite, and American vases, 
coins, statues, seals and mounds, after which 
follows rich correspondence, reviews, and a 
most valuable summary of archeological 
news. There is nothing more creditable pub- 
lished in France or Germany. 


+ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE first number of the American 
Journal of Psychology will appear early in 
October 1887. 


..2.The enjoyable Thackeray correspond- 
ence now drawing to its limit in Scribner’s 
Magazine will be gathered into a volume 
before the autumn is over. 


....It is expected that Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s next American visit will occur 
in the early fall. He will remain some time 
in New York, and, later in the season, make 
a Western pleasure tour. 








....Miss Kate Sanborn is writing a book 
(a handbook?) “‘How To Be Entertaining 
Though Stupid”—a title that starts vast 
possibilities in the way of suggestions career- 
ing before the mind’s eye. 


....Anson D. F. Randolph & Company an- 
nounce “‘The Bible History,’’ six vols., by 
Alfred Edersheim, D.D., author of “ The 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.’’ Also 
an edition of the “ Memorials of William E. 
Dodge,” the first edition of which was 
printed for private distribution. 


....-Mr. Hall “Caine’s testimony to Rosset- 
ti’s dislike to being lauded even warmly, 
narrates that “‘ with an agony of sweat he 
reads the article of a friend in which he was 
coupled with Dante in poetry and Tintoret 
in painting. He knew that such adulation 
must put up the backs of the people whose 
backs are always on the point of rising, and 
he declared that it did so very promptly.” 


....In the series of detective novels in 
which Mr. Julian Hawthorne is supplying 
the gilding of imagination te Inspector 
Byrnes’s facts, there will be three more 
books, at least, “‘ The Great Bank Robbery,” 
“An American Penman,” and “ The Fatal 
Letter.”’ That section of the novel-reading 
public who fancy this sort of thing ought to 
be well satisfied at the goods laid up for 
them. 

....According to the Book Buyer the 
$494,600 which Mrs. Grant has received from 
the sale of her husband’s work,represents 70 
per cent. of the gross profits on the publica- 
tion, which have thus far amounted to about 
$706,600. The gross receipts from the sale of 
the work have amounted to not far from 
$3,000,000. There have been sold 312,000 sets 
at an average of probably 39 a set, which 
foots up to $2,808,000 as a fair estimate of 
what the public has paid for this work. The 
skins of 7,000 goats and 20,000 sheep have 
been used for the covers of these volumes. 
How this last statistical item was ascer- 
tained we confess we regard as a mystery. 


....The later volumes of the ‘‘ Harper’s 
Franklin Square Song Collection” are by 
no means well edited—falling much behind 
preceding ones. There are not as many of 
the old-fashioned airs as there ought to be, 
an element which gave special acceptance to 
the plan of such a gathering, and there are 
an inexcusable number of perfectly trite 
melodies from threadbare Italian operas, 
with such English words (often very incon- 
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gruous) strung to them, as any earlier care- 
lessness has provided. If the editor of the 
Collection will prosecute his researches for 
material more carefully and tax his own 
memory or the memories of his acquaintance 
for old and new favorites yet to be preserved 
and included, he will make a book far more 
valuable to the family music rack. 


.“ The Lounger,” in the Critic, tells an 
amusing story of Judge Hilton, and what 
would appear to be his literary notions: ‘A 
few hours before the formal opening of the 
Park Avenue Hotel as a Woman’s Hotel, I 
was ‘personally conducted’ over the building 
by Judge Hilton. Knowing that I was con- 
nected with a newspaper, he assumed that 
the literary feature of the house would have 
a special interest for me; and I shall never 
forget the air of satisfaction with which he 
took me into the ‘library,’ and pointing to 
the black-walnut bookcases said, ‘We have 
all of Mrs. Southworth’s works here !’—as 
who should say: ‘We have had to make 
some concessions to literature; see with 
what liberality and taste we have done it!’”’ 


..Gustav E. Stechert makes the an- 
nouncement that through his house the 
Schwenkfeld Denomination in this coun- 
try intend to issue their long projected com- 
plete series of works connected with their 
history and principles. As a beginning, the 
writings of the distinguished Silesian re- 
former, Caspar Schwenkfeld von Ossig, 
whose name is especially associated with the 
sect,will be prepared for press. Schwenk- 
feld, it will be remembéred, closely allied 
himself in doctrines to William Penn, 
George Fox, and Jacob Boehm, and the 
Community was founded in Pennsylvania 
in 1734. Following the Schwenkfeld re- 
prints, it is proposed to add the writings of 
Valentin Crautwald, Canon of Leignitz, and 
other appropriate theological or historical 
volumes will succeed. It is expected that 
the publication of such a series will be 
equally valuable in the demesnes of Ameri- 
can history, and in the record of our inland 
colonial movements. 


.... We remember the old story of the lady 
who sent to the circulating library for “a 
sermon book and another book.” In the 
Library Journal a sufferer from like in- 
definite requests gives two experiences. A 
child came with the demand: “ Father wants 
afliction book and a Calvary book.” Sup- 
posing this a case of sorrow needing conso- 
lation, we sent Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ Out of 
the depths,” and a volume of ‘ Sermons.” 
The child soon returned with aslip of paper 
on which was written: ‘“ Send something of 
Mark Twain’s, and ‘Sabres and Spurs.’” 
On another occasion a woman came in hasti- 
ly and said to the librarian: ‘‘I wish you’d 
give me a real interesting book; my hus- 
band’s dreadful sick, and the doctor says he 
won’t live till morning, and I want some- 
thing to keep me awake.”’ Repressing the 
impulse to give her ‘“‘A Charming Widow,” 
we handed her “‘ The Dead Secret.”” When 
she returned it, she was in the deepest 
“weeds,” but said: “That was a dreadful 
good book.” 
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ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. 


Thirty-seventh year begins September 6th, 1887. 
For circulars or special information, 
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Horace E. Smuts, LL.D., Dean, 
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MIS ANNE HATHAWAY BROWN’S 
Day School for Girls, 785 on 


Boa 
187 Buclid t L.venue Cleveland, Ohio. Fall term begins 
September 21st, 1887. 


FOR. LARGER, SALARIES, sin 














‘CLINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
College, Preparatory and Business Courses. Seventy- 

fourth year will begin Sept. Sth, 1887. Send for Cata- 

7 to the Principal, Rev. ISAAC O. BEST, A.M., 
Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 





HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
PAUL, G ‘ARDEN CITY, L. 1., 
of accommo- 


emies. Chemi appoint- 
. l6 teachers aborstor Military s ~4. under 
Army Officer. For further particulars and 
terms, address CHAS. STURTEVANT MOORE, A.B. 
(Harvard), Head Master. — 


HELTENHAM ACADEMY CHELTEN HILLS, 
aoe a eee Some teenth year. Fine buildings 
and seve, for college or business. 
Resi ent smasters. "alllitary Cy em ymnasium. Terms, 
$500. For catalog e Rector, REV 8. 
CLEMENTS, D.D., lien, P. O., Pa. 


A NEW SCHOOL 


Thirty miles from New York, with NEw FEATURES. 
Order program and picture ot 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Chappagua,N.Y. 


Rew LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carinel, N.Y. 

“dy ear opens Sept. 14. Healthful, homelike, thor- 

ough. Illustrated circular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A. M. 

EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY (R. 7 ) Charmingly 

located on } Narraganset 5 ay. Opens Aug. i0th. Cata- 
logue free. Re D. BLAKESLEE, A. re Principal. 











preparatory, Commercial and four 
ting r ladies and gentlemen. 
) Teachers: psd poeerary 
ag a free lecture course e 
m Music and for cade ‘ag ens 
year 524 all studies a > art and Music. Th iach, 
year beging ' Se mt 12th. For new catalogue, 
KING, D.D., FORT vse s Y. 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, NJ. 


44th year. Brepense res boys a young m men for Ln 
ness, for any College or Scientific 
bo at privately. Rev. A.G. CHAMBERS. 4 ML - 





+ 


BET ANSTITUTE, isd fadies Bok 


oe ees 
‘or ular apply 
Zear bow begine Wed. SRG eb 3 et Fo Sq.. Bosto: aes 


GLENDALE EENcE 


COLLEGE 


Thirty-fourth year. Fifteen miles north of Cin- 
cinn lities and thorough instruction 

all branches—English, parouttne and Classical. 
Also in Music and Art. 


L. D, POTTER, D.D., “Glendale, Ohio. 











Johns Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, 


Programs of the instruction offered, for the 
academic year beginning October 1st, 1887, 


to Graduate, Undergraduate, and Special 
Students will be sent on application. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 


a Wednesda evening, 6 tember sgh 
Address REV. D. A-HOL ROOK, Ph.D. 


LADY’S COMPANION, 

OUNG lady, undereentine French and English, 
se a situation as Lady’s Companion or as Gover- 
ness to a few children, would not object to travel. 
Best of references ne dress, M. J. Riendeau, 
St. Johns, Province Quebec 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


Itis desirable that applications should be made 
from 3 to 6 months in advance of date of entrance. For 
Catalogue contain Courses of r Bendy ood Calendar, 
address Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZI ed 

LAWRENCEVILLE, 
YNDON_ HALL, POUGHKEEPSIE, 
A Girls’ Boarding School of the best Fok * For 
catalogues, address SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 


- OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies, 
Removed in 1888 from Chestnut 8t., Enieseishte, & to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of 
will begin its thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, Pr ona 























ber 28th. For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, 
Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Principals. Emeritus Principals. 
Miss FRANCES E, BENNETT, MIss ¥. L. BONNEY, 
“ SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. A. DILLAYE, 





OHIO, COLUMBUS, 135 East Broad Street 
—Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School for Young 
Ladies. Reopens September 15th, 1887. 


ean oct cpalt, Ye: 


Poushkeepele, N: 

ares thoroughly for Cees, 

Government "‘Academi and Business. Military 
is & AMEN, Principals, 


‘apeegn, no SEWIMARY FOR YOU YOUNG betty sie. 


t. Benorier facilities f tor fusic and Art. 
a physician. waren ystem of Gymnastics. 
Address THA ILLARD, Principal. 


R QOCKLAND., STEN. 


SRADUATING COURSE 
TORY snd BUSIN 
YOUNG | LADIES. 
ccessful 





languages 


hy. Bend for ees pear 
South —— Institute BP EETO: 


New Jersey. 

18th Feae Seaine ! Sept. 4th. Both Sexes. Prepares for 
any College, Teaching or Bynes, French, German, 
Music, Art, Military Drill. __H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


yiion COLLEGE OF LAW. cin Soper 


For circulars address H. Booth, Chicago, Lil. 








WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


FULL C éoLLEet Course. ors Btody. 
facilities for MOsIG. and ART. Location beautiful 
and healthfu Session begins September 14th, 


ve ae for catalo 
E, FRISBEE, D.D.. President, 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 58d year ae t.8. Fine Library, Lab- 

orato’ Mag enn and Cabinets. Thorough instruc- 

a, st of hom uences, Send for circular to 
(ISS A. E. "STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 











og a. 











SCHOOL 
wy pn paps. 
Hon. Andrew D. White, a May 


Wy CRCESTER. Mass., Oread Institute for Young 
Ladies. Established 1848. Opens Sept. 15th. 











STENOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING. 





oscoopBy's Method for SELF- Ep 

Manual § 1.50; Reader. a E lA? NV 1) Pm oe 5, 
ecia H RTH 

een SI [ORT N D Se ; “a : 
tenogra ic any, ryear nd si 
nia. W.W, THA Pub. Rochester. N-Y, 


YPE WRITERS, ity ‘nate 


bought, sold or exchanged on most li 
rms. Food packs nes forealgat hal half first cost. 
Type-Writer Exchange, 8s. Chicages 


for circuiars. 











WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


8 WANE Daft yRER for 

$ De. sC os Peautitur EC- 

fF RSETs, BRUSHES, BELTS, ete. 
No as quick sales. Toy given, sattefaqon 
guaranteed. DR. Scorn, 3 B’ way; N. 


SH um $8 A DAY, Samples worth $1 0) FREE, 








Lines not under the horse's feet. rite, BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., Holly, Mich. 


$5 to 0 $10 A DAY. 





Men and Women wanted. 
One agent writes: “I 

Can make it every day in 
‘ook 80 orders in about three 
‘erms free. Yai. H. Earle, Publisher, Boston. 
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Religions Intelligence. - 
THE UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH 
AND CITY EVANGELIZATION. 


BY THE REV. M. R. DRURY, 
OF THE “RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE,” 








THE United Brethren Church, while one 
of the lesser lights among Protestant 
evangelizing agencies of the country, is 
none the less aggressive and vigorous in 
its spirit and methods of work. For more 
than a hundred years, since the time 
when the great and pious Otterbein was 
providentially led to the Church’s found- 
ing to the present, the evangelical ele- 
ments in the denomination have been 
given remarkable prominence. These 
have been so inwronght in the very life 
texture of the Church as to form one of 
its most striking characteristics. 

The Church believes in, and has always 
believed in, revivals, thorough, soul- 
searching, God-inspiring, God-given re- 
vivals of religion. The Church further- 
more believes that by complying with the 
divine conditions in the employment of 
the proper efforts and means it can have 
revivals at any time. It believes there is 
as truly a divine philosophy in the king- 
dom of grace in the revivals which 
quicken believers, and bring souls into a 
saving relation with Jesus the Saviour, as 
in the kingdom of nature, when all ex- 
ternal and human conditions are com- 
plied with. Hence itis that the Church 
looks to the fruits of its revivals for acces- 
sions to its membership, and from this 
source alone are its accretions essentially 
due. 

During the past year general and exten- 
sive revivals have prevailed among the 
United Brethren Churches, resulting in 
not less than twenty-five thousand con- 
verts. 

The Year Book of the denomination for 
1887 shows that the present membership 
is 185,103, indicating a net gain of 11,838 in 
its membership during the year. This is 
the largest growth the Church has ever 
had during any single year of its history. 
During the same time there has been a 
net gain in its houses of worship of ninety- 
nine. In other respects the statistics of 
the year show a marked and gratifying 
growth. 

These facts are cited as evidence of the 
vital spiritual power of theChurch. They 
show that the Church possesses in a high 
degree the elements and vitality neces- 
sary to aggressive evangelistic work, and 
the permanent upbuilding of its own de- 
nominational character and potency for 
good in the world. 

This growth and manifest spiritual 
energy and vigor are all the more re- 
markable from the fact that, during the 
past two years the Church has been agi- 
tated, especially in some of its confer- 
ences, over the action of the General Con- 
ference of May, 1885, in appointing a 
commission to formulate amendments to 
the present Confession of Faith and Con- 
stitution. The commission was only given 
power to suggest amendments which are 
to be submitted to the entire member- 
ship of the denomination for their ap- 
proval or rejection, This action was 
taken after due deliberation in harmony 
with what was believed to be to the best 
interests of the Church. As to the Con- 
fession of Faith this action was taken, 
not because of any demand or expressed 
desire for any doctrinal change in the 
creed of the Church, but with reference to 
a revision and restatement of the generally 
accepted and historic belief of the de- 
nomination. As to the Constitution, that 
was old, defective, of doubtful binding 
force, and impracticable in some of its 
provisions, and the General Conference 
instituted measures looking to its amend- 
ment with a view to the settlement of cer- 
tain questions long in dispute in the 
Church, and with reference to more 
aggressive Christian work. One of the 
changes sought by the revision and 
amendment of the Constitution, is that 
relating to the rule on secret societies, 
which rule, since 1841, has been strictly 
prohibitory in reference to all such organi- 
zations. This action, however, does not 
indicate so much a change in the Church’s 





estimate of these societies, as it does a 
change in its manner of dealing with 
them. The change sought is rather one 
of method than of principle. In this re- 
spect it points to a complete reversal of 
the former policy of the Church in refer- 
ence to persons belonging to secret lodges. 

The Commission met in November, 1885, 
and its work has now been before the 
Church one year. During this time all 
the conferences and mission districts have 
held their annual sessions. Thirty-one 
conferences representing a church-mem- 
bership of 132,005 have approved the 
action of the General Conference and the 
work of the Commission. Nine confer- 
ences representing a membership of 28,217 
agreed to acquiesce in whatever may be 
the decision of the people when the vote 
is taken. Five conferences representing a 
membsrship of 19,570 took action in direct 
opposition to the General Conference and 
the work of the Commission, while mis- 
sion districts, home and foreign, repre- 
senting 4,730 members gave no expression 
on the question. 

These figures show that forty confer- 
ences, representing a constituency of one 
hundred and sixty thousand two hundred 
and twenty-two church-members, have 
either approved the action of the General 
Conference and the work of the Commis- 
sion, or expressed their hearty acquies- 
cence in whatever may be the properly 
expressed will of the people. The action 
of these conferences, representing nearly 
nine-tenths of the Church, composed of 
ministers and laymen just from the 
churches, may be safely said to be a fair 
reflection of the general sentiment of the 
entireChurch. It is not difficult, there- 
fore, to predict with almost absolute cer- 
tainty, what will be the result of the vote 
of the Church in 1888, on the work of the 
Commission, which so far as the Confes- 
sion of Faith is concerned, THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has well said is ‘‘ broad enough for 
all evangelical Christians.” 

The entire policy of the Church, with 
its fervent spirit, was never more catholic 
and progressive than now. Its efforts to 
evangelize the world were never more 
earnest and well-directed than nt present. 
In foreign fields and at home the great 
Head of the Church is signally adding his 
blessing. 

This is true in a very marked and grati- 
fying sense in several cities of prominence. 
It is well known that during a large part 
of the history of the Church its work was 
chiefly confined to the smaller towns and 
villages, and to rural districts. Within 
recent years, however, work has been un- 
dertaken and quite extensively and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted in the larger towns 
and cities, centers of commercial interest 
and importance. The United Brethren 
may not be an example to others, certain- 
ly are not in any special sense, in the mat- 
ter of city evangelization, and yet the 
course it has pursued in a number of 
cities with real success, suggest at least 
what may be regarded as one solution of 
the many-sided and perplexing problem 
of city evangelization. Let a few instances 
be cited: 

In Dayton, Ohio, five years ago, a mis- 
sion church was organized, then the fifth 
in the city, in a district not conveniently 
supplied with church privileges. A cul- 
tured and practical and earnest man, full 
of faith and spiritual power, was ap- 
pointed to its pastorate. His work was 
abundantly successful, and the result to- 
day is a vigorous and prosperous church, 
with several hundred members. Recently 
another mission was projected in another 
part of the city remote from any house of 
worship, a chapel has been erected, also a 
parsonage for a minister, and an able and 
experienced pastor appointed to the work. 
Within a few weeks a respectable congre- 
gation has been gathered, and a Sunday- 
school formed of nearly four hundred 
members. The indications are hopeful 
for the building up of a large and strong 
church at this place, within a few years. 

The same course has been pursued in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where recently a third 
church was dedicated under very encour- 
aging auspices. In Harrisburg, Lebanon, 
and Reading, Penn. ,new churches have also 
been recently formed and manned with 
the most earnest and capable pastors 
available. The same is true in Cedar Rap- 





ids, Ig, Denver, Colo, and other places 
which might be named, 

So far as the United Brethren have had 
experience they have found the solution 
of the problem of the evangelization of 
neglected communities in the cities named 
in “ going for” them, as Mr. Moody says, 
taking the Gospel to them and pressing it 
to the lips and hearts of the people, old 
and young, in the Sunday-school and in 
the simple and earnest preaching of the 
love and power of Jesus Christ to save. 
In this way the so-called neglected classes, 
who persistently refuse to go to the large 
and costly churches, are reached and won 
and saved. They welcome the Gospel 
when it is brought to their own doors, to 
their own homes and hearts. 

It is noteworthy, also, that the old 
churches have not lost, but have rather 
gained by the encouragement they have 
given to this method of work. While 
they have sacrificed some of their mem- 
bers and workers they have gained in 
sympathy with the great mission of the 
Church in the world. The United Breth- 
ren Church will seek to honor its Lord 
and Saviour by doing vastly more of this 
kind of work, in his name, in the years to 


come, 
_ - >. 





In Norway the opposition to the pre- 
vailing ecclesiastical methods is becoming 
more pronounced every day. The more radi- 
cal party is demanding that the whole con- 
trol of Church matters be put into the hands 
oflaymen. The present arrangement is that 
this control is exercised exclusively by the 
clergy. The king and his counselors are 
willing to admit a representative from both 
clergy and laymen in church government, 
but itis more than doubtful if the Storthing 
will accept such a compromise measure, 
since the democratic party is there in the 
majority. The former leader of this party 
and present prime minister of the realm, 
John Svendrup, since he has exchanged his 
irresponsible position of an opposition chief 
to the responsible one of a cabinet minister, 
has become more courteous and is advocating 
more conservative measures. 


....The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church proposes to celebrate the centenary 
of its organization on some date in November 
next, hereafter to be decided upon, the order 
of exercises to be fixed by each conference, 
quarterly conference, and pastor and 
church. 


....The Trinity Sunday ordinations in 
England and Wales numbered 238 to dea- 
con’s orders, and 252 to priests’ orders, Ox- 
ford furnished 151, Cambridge 150, and 
other universities much smaller numbers, 
the largest being twenty-five from London 
University. 


....A commission of the French Assembly 
has formally approved by a large majority 
a resolution in favor of disestablishment. 
The State grant now paid to the Church 
amounts to $9,000,000, exclusive of $2,000,- 
000, provided by Departments and Municipal 
Councils. 


....Florence, Italy, has a very popular 
preacher in the person of Padre Agostina de 
Montafeltro. Creat crowds thronged the 
Duomo to hear his Lenten sermons. His 
health is so frail that he hasto be carried to 
and from the pulpit in a sedan chair. 


....The long-talked-of Congress of Eng- 
lish Catholics, urged so strongly by Dr. Ber- 
nard O’Reilly and others, for December 
next, or January or February of next year, 
is not yet, it segms, a practical undertaking. 


....Of the 276 Lutheran churches built in 
1886, 152 were German, 62 English, 37 Swed- 
ish, 22 Norwegian,2 Danish. Besides these 
there were Slavonian, Finnish, Icelandic and 
Bohemian Lutheran houses of worship. 


....Some unpublished letters from Luther 
to Brenz and five from Melancthon to the 
Swabian reformer Lachmann have been 
found in an old desk in a school at Heilbronn. 


....Itis said that eighty German Lutheran 
families in Oshkosh have been received into 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and about 
three hundred communicants will be the 
result. 


....Countess Olga Pontatine, recently an 
attendant on the Empress of Russia, has 
just passed through this country on her way 
to Japan, asa missionary of the Orthodox 
Church. 


....The General Synod of the Unitas 
Fratrum (Moravian Church) has been called 
to meet at Hernnhut, Saxony, in 1889. The 
General Synod meets once in ten or twelve 


years. 


Missions. 


WE have already stated that the missions 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the Church Missionary Society, and 
the American Protestant Episcopal Board in 
Japan have united in the organization of a 
native Church. Bishop Bickersteth, writ- 
ing of it, says: 

“We spent some six days in our debates. Dur- 
ing the first three, foreigners and Japanese sat 
separately, afterward together. The Japanese 
had there the fullest opportunity of talking the 

«+ whole matter out by themselves, and also of get- 
ting the help of the missionaries. They showed 
themselves thoroughly capable to grasp the im- 
portance of the various points presenetd to 
them, and to form their own judgment. The 
unanimity of our proceedings is the greater 
cause of thankfulness, 

* ~ * ” - * “ 

“The main points agreed to were: 

“TI, The organization of a Synod of the 
churches connected with the three Anglican 
Missions in Japan on the lines laid down in our 
draft Constitution. 

“II. The acceptance of the Prayer-book and 
Articles of the Anglican Communion. It was 
on this point that the chief discussion took place 
in the General Synod. All agreed that the 
Prayer-book will eventually require large modi- 
fication and amplification, if it is to be the recog- 
nized service-book of a Japanese Church. This 
is even more true of the Articles. A consider- 
able minority of the Japanese Christians was on 
this account opposed to placing the Articles in 
the Constitution. Unanimity was at length at- 
tained by the acceptance of a resolution to be 
recorded between the Constitution and Canons, 
declaring that the Japanese Church adopts for 
the present the Prayer-book and Articles of the 
Anglican Communion. As this resolution can- 
not be altered without the vote of a majority of 
bishops, clergy, and laity, voting by orders, I feel 
able to accept it. I do not suppose that the 
question will be raised again, until the Japanese 
Church is able and has the right to act without 
foreign aid.” 





.... The Rev. James Chalmers, one of the 
most honored of the missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society, speaking of the 
Gospel as a civilizer, says: 

“Thave had twenty-one years’ experience 
amongst natives. I have seen the semi-civilized 
and the uncivilized. [have lived with the Chris- 
tian native,and I have lived, dined and slept with 
the cannibal. I havevisited the islands of the 
New Hebrides, which I sincerely trust will not be 
handed over to thetender mercies of France, I 
have visited the Loyalty Group, I have seen the 
work of missions in the Samoan Group,! know all 
the islands of the Society Group, I have lived for 
ten years in the HerveyGroup,I know a few of the 
groups close on the line, and for at least nine 
years of my life I have lived with the savages of 
New Guinea; but I have never yet met with a 
single man or woman, or with a single people, 
that your civilization without Christianity has 
civilized.” 


....-A general report on the Punjab and 
Sindh Mission of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, by the Rev. R. Clark, shows that the 
whole number of Christian adherents is 
1,802, of whom 616 are communicants. Over 
5,000 children are in the schools, and last 
year there were 115adult baptisms. Sixteen 
of these were admitted to the Church at 
Amritsar, one being a native officer belong- 
ing toa Punjab regiment stationed at Dera 
Ismail Khan. He was baptized by his own 
choice in full uniform, in the midst of a full 
Sunday service, that all men might know of 
his confession of Christ. He is now serving 
in Burmah. 


....Bishop William Taylor writ es that he 
has been spending three months in Liberia; 
visiting points on the Kroo Coast and on 
the Cavalla River. ‘‘ Among neglected na- 
tive tribes, as destitute of clothing and of 
the knowledge of God as the tribes I visited 
last year along the Congo for 330 miles in- 
land.” He has arranged for seventgen new 
stations, the chiefs giving land for mission 
and industrial purposes and building resi- 
dences for the missionaries. The chiefs 
want white men, and these the Bishop will 
try to furnish by the close of the year. 


....For years the Church Missionary So- 
ciety has been without accurate statistics of 
the Native Maori Church, New Zealand; 
but at last Archdeacon Williams has se- 
cured fairly complete figures. They show 
that the baptized Maori Christians in the 
North Island number 18,240. There are 27 
Maori clergy, and 280 voluntary teachers; 
and the congregations last year gave no less 
than $7,350 to God’s service. 


....Of the eighteen university graduates 
sent out by the Church Missionary Society 
last year twelve were from Cambridge, 
Four women and twelve men were accepted 
for training in the Islington School. 


....Among the immigrants in 1886 were 
269 clergymen, standing as to number third 
in the list of professionals who came to this 





country, musicians and teachers being each 
a third more numerous, 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JULY 3ist. 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS.—MATT. 
Iv, 1-11. 


Notes.—“ Up into the wilderness.”’—If the 
wilderness of Sinai were meant, it would 
have said so prohably, as in the parallel 
cases of Elijah and Moses and Paul. Here 
the desert is that south of Judea. The 
deserts are all highland, and so the word 
“up” is used. “ Fasted forty days 
and forty nights.”—The word does not 
mean that nothing was eaten, but that regu- 
lar meals were not eaten, but such religious 
fasting as would come to one who depended 
on natural supplies,"as John Baptist did. 
“« The tempter.’’—Satan. “Tf thou 
art the Son of God.’’—Not at all question- 
ing, but admitting that he was more than a 
son of man, that he was divine. “ Com- 
mand that these stones become bread,.”— 
The temptation was that he provide for his 
own wants by the miraculous power which 
should be used for relieving the wants of 
others. “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.”’—Found in Deut, viii, 3. The answer 
means that he was not to use his divine 
power for the supply of his personal wants, 
but was to trust in the care of God. 
“The devil taketh him to the holy city.”— 
We may differ as to whether this was a 
literal transportation or a mental one. 
There is nothing absurd in either. 
A temptation might as well be by 
a vision, such as the prophets so often 
had. Still there is nothing here to indicate 
avision. “ The pinnacle of the temple.”— 
Probably not a tall steeple or tower, but 
where the high wall of the temple rested on 
the perpendicular edge of a deep ravine, 
where it made one dizzy to look down. 
“ Cast thyself down.—That is, Make a pub- 
lic display of thy divine power for thy own 
glory. “« He shall give his angels,” etc. 
—Ps. xc, 11, 12. ““Thow shalt not 
tempt,” etc., Deut. vi, 16.—The reply of 
Jesus means that it is not allowed to try to 
put God in a position where he must, to 
support his own cause, put forth special 
agencies. He is to be trusted and not tested. 
“Showeth him all the kingdoms 
of the world,”’-—This could not have been a 
literal seeing of them all, for the curvature 
of the earth would have prevented his see- 
ing Rome, one of the nearest. Of course it 
was a spiritual vision. 

Instruction.—The temptation of Jesus 
immediately followed his baptism and the 
voice from Heaven. Immediately after 
special spiritual privileges we need to be 
watchful. Beware of a relapse after a 
revival—of Monday after Sunday. 

A period of seclusion and serious thought 
is good before entering on any good work. 
It is well thus to get ready for the tempta- 
tions that will come soas not to be surprised 
by them. 

After fasting Jesus was specially liable to 
a temptation from bodily hunger. ‘I must 
live,” replied a convict when asked why he 
had stolen a loaf of bread. ‘I don’t see the 
necessity,’’ replied Dr. Johnson. 

Christ could not afford to distrust his Fa- 
ther’s care. If he had himself performed 
the miracle it would have implied that the 
ordinary providence of God over him was 
not enough. 

Christ could not put himself in more fa- 
vorable circumstances than his disciples. 
He must be tempted in all points like them. 
He could not keep himself outside the laws 
they must endure, or he would be no exam- 
ple. 

The Devil assumed Christ’s sonship and 
simply asked him, in the first two tempta- 
tions, to exercise it. It often requires much 
more grace to restrain one’s power or right 
than to exercise it. 

It would have been a perversion of faith 
for Christ to have trusted God to save him 
in unnecessary danger. We want to have 
faith, not to display it vaingloriously. 
There will be times enough when faith will 
be needed, without making occasions. 

To have cast himself down from the pin- 
nacle would have been testing God. But 
testing God is questioning God. We have 
no right to choose the way to try God’s 
faithfulness. He is faithful, but we must 
not try it as a chemist tries an experiment. 

The third temptation assails Christ just 


on his life-work. When Christ met that 
temptation he was thinking how in what 
way he should become king of the Jews and 
Messiah of the world. ere was a way 
offered, by following the method of all the 
world, and he rejected it. 

Satan makes a great mistake when he 
supposes the world is ruled by force. Its 
great Ruler comes with nothing but ideas 
-“, eee. 
, Victory comes by repelling every tempta- 
tion with the Word of God. at we woe 
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News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE steamer “Australia,” which sailed 
from Honolulu, July 5th, arrived at San 
Francisco last week, bringing the informa- 
tion that no further outbreaks or demon- 
strations had occurred since the change of 
Ministers on July 1st and 2d. The military 
remained on duty, but no further public 
meetings had been held. The new Ministry 
had assumed control, and a new Constitu- 
tion was to be laid before the King on the 
day the steamship sailed. On July 4th 
there was such quiet that the day was peace- 
fully celebrated by American residents. 
The United States Minister held a reception, 
which was attended by King Kalakaua and 
the members of his staff, and a ball was 
given in the evening. The new Ministry 
found that all the public funds had been ex- 
hausted. In addition to the regular rev- 
enue, all the postal savings-bank deposits 
had disappeared, and the loan funds had 
been used to fill gaps in the revenue, 
The new Ministry, besides William L. 
Green, the Prime Minister, consists of Lor- 
rina Thurston, Minister of the Interior, who 
was born of missionary parents in Honolulu 
in 1859, and was educated at Columbia Col- 
lege, New York; Godfrey Brown, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who was born in New 
York, and has been engaged in business in 
the United States and Honolulu; Clarence 
W. Ashford, Attorney-General, who was 
born in Port Hope, Ontario, in 1857, and 
was educated at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


....An accident happened to President 
Cleveland’s train on Saturday night while 
returning from Clayton, N. Y., to Alder 
Creek. The train was brought to astop 
before the President’s party became aware 
that there was an accident. The engineer 
had his hand on the whistle to blow for 
Stiles Crossing, when the connecting bar to 
the forward driver on the right-hand side of 
the engine broke and the huge piece of 
steel revolved with terrible velocity, tearing 
out one side of the cab and ripping up the 
ties and the ground as the engine rushed 
along. A huge fracture was made in the 
boiler and the steam escaped in volumes. 
Engineer Riley was killed, after having 
saved the life of Fireman Perego by forcing 
him on top of the cab. The latter says he 
himself managed to crawl back into the 
cab and reverse the lever and so check the 
train. Riley was Perego’s brother-in-law. 
It was Riley’s first day on his engine fora 
fortnight, he having been laid off for sick- 
ness. He had been in the company’s em- 
ploy ever since he was a boy. Railroad Com- 
missioner Kernan, who was in the car, made 
a careful examination of the causes of 
the accident. The President, when in- 
formed of the affair, said he thought there 
was something serious the matter when he 
saw the clouds of steam. After instruc- 
tions were given to care for the dead en- 
gineer, the President’s car was attached to 
the express train, which had come up by this 
time, and was taken to Alder Creek, where 
the President and Mrs. Cleveland and others 
of the party left the car. It was then after 
midnight. 


.-..-The heat of last week surpassed any- 
thing yet experienced this summer, al- 
though it was but a continuation of the hot 
weather that set in at the end of June. In 
many parts of the country the thermometer 
registered over one hundred, 107° being re- 
ported in St. Louis on Sunday. Ninety-nine 
is the highest point reached in this city. 
The following table gives the highest tem- 
peraiure in this city for each day since the 
heat began: 

June 29—94°\ July 4—92°\ July 9—88°\July 14—90° 
June 30—95°) July 5—82° July 10—85°\ July 15—82° 

y 1—95°\July 6—82° July 11—84°\July 16—99° 
2—95°|July 7—92° | July 12—90°\ July 17—91° 
S—95°|July 8—98° July 15—96°| 
No such continuous hot weather has been 
experienced here since 1876, when the aver- 
age temperature was still higher, and that, 
too, for a longer period, as shown by the 
following table: 

1876. 

June 26—95° | July 3— 91°\ July 10—91°\ July 17—92° 
June 27—%6° July 4— 98°\July 11—91°\July 18—96° 
June 28—94° July 5— 92°\ July 12—96°|July 19—95° 
June 29—86° July 6— 88°|\ July 13—99°\ July 20—90° 
June 30—91° July 7— 90°| July 14 -88° July 21—89° 
July 1—87° July 8— 99° July 15—98°| 
July 2—98° July 9—101°\July 16—92°) 





...-On Thursday of last week Jacob Sharp 
was sentenced by Judge Barrett to four 
years at hard labor in the State-prison, and 
to pay a fine of $5,000. Later in the after- 
noon of the same day Judge Potter, of the 
Supreme Court, granted the application of 
the prisoner’s counsel for a temporary stay 
of proceedings until Monday, and an order 
requiring the District Attorney to show 
cause in the Supreme Court Chambers, at 
ten A. M. on that day, why a permanent stay 
should not be granted. Pending this pro- 








ceeding Sharp has been confined in Ludlow 
Street Jail. 





FOREIGN. 


....-A dispatch from Paris, dated July, 
14th, says: 


“The fall of the Bastile has been commemo- 
rated with quiet and decorum. A demonstra- 
tion was made at the Statue of Strasburg this 
morning, but it was entirely of a peaceful na- 
ture. Members of the Patriotic League and of 
other associations, with banners and traumpet- 
ers, marched past the statute and deposited 
upon it colossal memorial crowns. As this was 
done there were a few cries from the procession 
of * Vive la France,’ ‘ Vive la Republique’ and 
‘Vive la Boulanger,’ but there were no at- 
tempts at disorder. President Grévy, accom- 
panied by all the members of the Ministry, left 
the Palace of the Elysees at 3:30 o’clock this 
afternoon to attend the review of the troops. An 
escort of Cuirassiers preceded and followed the 
President’s carriage. President Grévy and his 
Ministry were greeted with some isolated cries 
of ‘Vive Boulanger’ and ‘Resign’ and a few 
hisses on their arrival at Longchamps to wit- 
ness the review, but ‘ Vive la Republique’ dom- 
inated, and the people seemed generally dis- 
posed to be friendly. The review of the troops 
passed off without incident. It was witnessed 
by animmense, but orderly crowd, which 
cheered the troops heartily. The march past 
began at 4:10 o’clock and was finished at 5:50. 
The President and Cabinet then returned to 
Paris. The populace this evening is calm and 
all fears of disorder have vanished. Henri 
Rochefort, Deputies Laisant and Laguerre anda 
number of Irreconcilables attempted to excite a 
hostile demonstration during the review at 
Longchamps, but the people around quickly 
drowned out their voices with cries of * Vive 
Grévy.’ President Grévy has addressed a letter 
to General Ferron, Minister of War, in which 


‘ the President says: ‘The review was magnifi- 


cent. 1 admired the martial bearing and perfect 
precision of the troops. Convey to them my 
hearty congratulations.’ ”’ 


....The President of Guatemala on June 
29th established a temporary dictatorship 
by issuing the following decree: 

“ Art, 1. The Executive assumes control of the 
country and suspends the action of the Constitu- 
tion. 

“ Art. 2. The tribunals of the republic will 
continue to sit under the laws in force on March 
1st of the present year. 

“Art 3. A Constituent Assembly is hereby 
convoked to reconsider the reforms in the Con- 
stitution decreed on December llth, 1879, and 
those issued on October 2th, 1885, which Assem- 
bly shall meet on October Ist next. 

“ Art. 4, This decree shall come into force 

from the moment it is issued.” 
This decree is signed by President Barrillas 
and all his Ministers—Sefiores F. Anguiano, 
S. Barrutia, Lorenzo Montufar, C. Mendi- 
zabal, M. A. A. Herrera, and Mauricio 
Rodriguez. 


....The meeting of the International Ar- 
bitration Association was held in London 
last week. Sir Wilfred Lawson presided. 
David Dudley Field, in moving approval of 
a petition to Parliament in favor of the 
creation of such a tribunal as that pro- 
posed, expressed hearty sympathy with 
the cause. Americans were, he said, out 
of conceit with war. They had had enough 
ofit. Although England paid dearly for the 
Geneva arbitration, the result brought 
more honor to England than the greatest 
military victory could have secured. [Ap- 
plause.] There were 400,000,000 of men under 
arms in Europe to-day. The cost of main- 
taining them in soldierly unproductiveness 
was fabulous, besides the loss entailed by 
their absence from industrial pursuits, spe- 
cial taxation was required to support them. 
Nation faced nation, each armed and afraid 
of the other. Was it beyond the wit of man to 
form a European compact for a simultaneous 
and proportionate reduction of armaments 
and for the reference of whatever dispute 
might afterward arise between nations to 
arbitrators? There was no reason why such 
a compact should not be made, exeept that 
each nation could not trust its neighbor. 
There were, Mr. Field admitted, immense 
obstacles opposed to the principles of arbi- 
tration, but wherever the members of the 
association saw a chance for the 
education of public opinion on the ques- 
tion—wherever they saw a chance of ap- 


plying the principal of arbitration— 
they should wunceasingly work for 
the cause. ‘I am not confident,’’ Mr. 


Field said in conclusion, ‘that we will suc- 
ceed in obtaining an Ang!o-American tribu- 
nal, but we might have an agreement such 
as is already inserted in some treaties, that 
disputes respecting the interpretation of a 
treaty shall be referred to arbitration,” 


....Prince Ferdinand on Friday last re- 
ceived the deputation sent to inform him 
Officially of his election to the Bulgarian 
throne. In his reply he said: 

“If I should follow my heart's impulse, I 
would hasten to Bulgaria and put myself at the 
head of the nation. But the Prince elected ruler 
of Bulgaria must respect treaties, Such respect 


will increase the strength of the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment and assure the grandeur and 

of the nation. I hope to justify the Porte’s confi- 
dence and obtain the consent of the Powers, and 
to regain in time Russia’s sympathy, to which 
Bulgaria owes her freedom, I hope to prove my 
devotion to Bulgaria when the moment comes 
Courage, prudence, unity, and patriotism with 
which God has blessed Bulgaria promise a bril- 
liant future for her,” 


.... The discovery was made last week of 
what purported to be a Socialist plot to 
murder Emperor William of Germany while 
journeying to Gastein. Many arrests have 
been made of persons charged with being 
implicated in the plot. A dispatch from 
Berlin on Sunday says: 


“ Owing to a rumor that slips of paper had been 
found in several places through which the im- 
perial train would pass, indorsed: ‘To-night, at 
about midnight, the Emperor’s train passes, 
Be ready!’ a fictitious special train was dis- 
patched before the Emperor’s. The route from 
Mayence to Darmstadt was lined with police and 


gendarmes. Both trains passed safely without 
incident.” 


‘THE DR. JAECER 
Sanitary Woolen System Company. 


The “ Jaeger System” is based upon Scientific and 
Sanitary principles as applied to Clothing. Its dis- 
tinctive feature is “ALL WOOL,” “ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND,” for “ALL Articles of Clothing for Men, 
Women and Children.” 

The goods are comformable to all styles and are 
graded to all seasons, and are especially conducive to 
P health and comfort during “ hot weather.” 

The object of Clothing is: decorum, comfort, health, 
The object of Dress is adornment. The former appeals 
to reason and common sense; the latter to taste, style, 
fashion. 

A system that meets the requirements of both must 
be the right one. Such is the Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System. “It promises no less than the physi- 
cal regeneration of mankind,” said The London Times, 
when these goods were first introduced into London, 

Catalogues, which may be obtained free, partially 
describe and illustrate the varied stock of the Com- 
pany and contain a full price list. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo, 
L.C. HOPKINS, JNO.J.DONALDSON, A.L. TAYLOR, 
Pres’t. V. Pres’t. Treas. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

, 199 Broadway, New York, 
BRANCH HOUSES, 1388 Fulton se. Brook 7a. 
THE FALL OF BABYLON. 

A most magnificent and somptentent 
dorsed 


historical and Biblical drama. by the clergy, 
press and the intelligent public, and achnowhelaed ts 








PERFORMANCE OVER BY 9:90; PATRONS HOME BY 16. 
I¥ YOUR DEALER does not keep ‘W.L. Douglas $3 


Shoe” send your name and address, on ital card 
W. L. DoUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. - - 


SARATOGA VICHY. 


Recommended by the best physicians for Sick Head- 
ache, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia and Indigestion, 
Helps Malarial and Kidney Difficulties. 


A FINE TABLE WATER. 


The only ALKALINE water found in Saratoga. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for the “Saratoga Vichy.” 
Beware of Artificial Vichys!! 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO, 


Saratoga Springs, 











Saratoga Geyser. 


Its Combination the most perfect of any 
water either 


FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC. 


Send for Analysis. 
E 

DR: SWETT’S ROOT BEER PACKAGES, 
Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Hops, Winter- 
pee. Makes the best temperance drink, and is high- 
y medicinal, acting beneticially on the stomach, liver 
and kidneys. Material to make 5 gallons, 25 cts., 6 cts, 
extra for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. Pre red 
only atthe N, E., Botanic Depot, 245 Washe 
ington Street., Boston 

GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 
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AyD OUFFS 
TRADE MARK, 

| MONARCH SHIRTS 

2 SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS| 










cial Teeth upon the rece ts) e. Dr. W. 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. Reh dtreet, N. Y. 


PURE WINES. 


CHURCHES that want Pure Unadulterated Wines 
by the gallon for communion purposes at reasonable 
prices, physicians that want a pure article of wine 
or spirits of any kind for the sick, should a ay ‘or 
circular and Ee Orders for any part the 
country have the best attention and diapaty®. 

. M RSON & SON, 
New York De rotherhood Wines, 
Vesey Street, New York 
Central vineyards and shipping soget, 
Washingtonville, Orange Co. 
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NOTICES. 


¢# All communications for the Editorial, Littrary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent. P. 0. Box 2787. 

{2 All business communications from subscribers 
and advertisers to THE INDEPENDENT. Box 2787. 

(2 Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢# No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 





writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a guar- 
anty of good faith. 

We do not hold ourselves reponsible for any 
view or opinions expressea in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

t® Persons desiring the return of their mann- 
scripts, if not accepted, should sena a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however. even in that 
case, hola ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 








261 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


NEW YORK, July 2/st, 1887. 
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A PROPOSED OUTRAGE. 


NOTHING less than an outrage, an out- 
rage to which no adjectives will de justice, 
is a bili now before the Georgia legisla- 
ture, and which the Atlanta Constitution, 
to which we are indebted for these facts, 
says, with no word of objection, is almost 
sure to become a law. 

A bill has been propoxed which makes 
it a misdemeanor punishable with a fine 
of one thousand dollars and the chain- 
gang for a year, for any teacher or trustee 
of any public or private school in the State 
of Georgia, to allow any white pupils to 
attend a colored school, or any «olored 
pupils to attend a white school. All co- 
education of the races, under all circum- 
stances, is absolutely forbidden. 

Such a law is inhuman, it is barbaric. 
We know well enough what it is aimed 
at. It is aimed at Atlanta University, 
one of the two or three best institutions 
for the education of colored people in the 
South. That university allows three or 
four white children—no whiter, though, 
than some of its ‘‘ colored” children—to 
attend its classes. They are every one the 
children of one or two white teacners in 
the university or of a white pastor of the 
colored church there. It was the most 
convenient school of high grade that they 
couid attend. They belong there. There 
has been no attempt to crowd or assail 
public sentiment or to invite white pupils. 
It has been so from the beginning, and it 
is so at Fisk, Hampton, and at all the 
leading colored schools of the South. This 
bill is conceived in bigotry and tyranny, 
and is an outrage upon the liberty of the 
people. It is the response which the legis- 
lature makes to the message of Governor 
Gordon calling its attention to the fact 
that several white children are students in 
Atlanta University. 








Mr. Grady, you made General Gordon 
governor. You pose in the North as the 
representative of the New South. It is 
the New South that has offered this bill. 
It is the young Democrats that run this 
legislature. They are your men. If you 
please you can defeat this bill. What do 
you say to this tyranny? If you have 
nothing to say don’t you come North again 
and say to us pretty speeches about the 
reconstructed South. We will not believe 
you twice. Mr. Grady, if your governor 
and your iegislature pass this bill we warn 
you that you will have to execute it. If 
we know anything of the grit of the 
Northern men teaching in the South they 
are very patient of wrong, but they will 
not do wrong. They will never shut out 
a white scholar from a colored school 
nor a colored scholar from a _ white 
school under their charge. Those 
white Northern teachers will send their 
children to the schools they teach, and 
will pay no regard to your accursed law. 
If you execute that law you will have to 
send to prison and the chain-gang some 
of the noblest white men and women 
in your state. Do you dare do it? Do 
you dare the indignation of the North? 
Do you dare the reorganization on such 
an issue of the Republican party in 
Georgia? Do you dare encourage the 
legislature to pass such a wicked bill, or 
the governor to sign it? 

- - 


ALL-AROUND CHRISTIANS. 


CHRISTIANITY does not consist either of 
doctrine alone or of works alone; but both 
of doctrine and works. Doctrine or faith 
without works is dead, and works with- 
out doctrine or faith is mere legalism 
which is but simulated life, having neither 
heart-beat nor pulse. The cry of some 
teachers is that it does not matter how 
you liveso that your doctrine or faith 1s 
right; the cry of others is that doctrine or 
faith is of minor consequence so that your 
life and works are correct. Some hearers 
complain that preaching is too doctrinal 
and others that itis too practical. The 
true idea is that of a well instructed’ faith 
making itself manifest in a well ordered 
lite. In order toa well developed Chris- 
tian life we must know the truth concern- 
ing Jesus and his great work of redemp- 
tion and our relation to that work, and 
then show forth our faifh by a manifesta- 
tion of the “ virtuesof him who hath 
called us out of darkness into his marvel- 
ous hght.” Faith must be held, and a 
good conscience must be maintained as to 
life and service, for the apostle tells us 
that some having put away a good con- 
science have made shipwreck of faith. 
We must “hold fast the} orm of sound 
words, in faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus,” for the Scriptures are profitable for 
doctrine, that is for divine teaching; but 
they are also profitable for and intended 
for ‘‘reproof and correction and for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect (repaired), thorough- 
ly furnished unto all good works.” To 
the most casual reader itis apparent in 
all the apostolic teaching that doctrine is 
taught with a view not only of giving as- 
surance to the believer as to his salvation, 
but with a view of developing and bring- 
ing to perfection a character which shall 
eventuate in the moral image of Jesus 
Christ. ‘‘Those things which ye have 
both learned, and received, and heard, 
and seen in me, do: and the God of peace 
shall be with you.” This is like unto the 
teaching of our Lord, who said to his dis- 
ciples: ‘‘If ye know these things happy 
are ye if ye do them.” Faith is first, and 
works follow. This is the order as well 
as the relation; that is,we must have 
both faith and works, and have them in 
proper order and relation. We do not 
work to live but we live to work. So 
much for the foundation and essential ele- 
ments in the Christian life. This, however, 
is not all. 

Christianity does not consist in the 
gigantic development of a single virtue, 
but in the symmetrical development of 
many virtues: ‘‘ Therefore as ye abound 
in everything, in faith, and utterance, and 
knowledge, and in all diligence, and in 
your love to us, see that ye abound in this 
grace also”: that is, in the grace of benefi- 
cence. The Corinthians were a very 








gifteé company of Christians, but as a 
rule they were illiberal and penurious, 
The apostle commends them for 
their many virtues, but warns them 
that if they will be all-around Christians 
they must not suffer themselves to be de- 
ficient inany grace. This is taught in 
many passages of the epistles. We are 
not only to have faith, which is the founda- 
tion grace, but we are to add to it virtue, 
and knowledge, and temperance, and pa- 
tience, and godliness, and brotherly kind- 
ness, and charity. Paul says to the Phil- 
ippians, we are to give our minds to what- 
soever things are honest, just, and pure, 
and lovely, and of good report, and, in a 
word, to everything that has virtue in it 
and is worthy of praise. If we do these 
things, says Peter, we shail neither be 
‘‘idle nor unfruitful’; nor shall we in 
such case fall away from God and grace, 
but shall have an ‘‘ abundant entrance 
ministered unto us into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour”; but if 
we neglect these things we grow near- 
sighted as to Heaven, and become en- 
tangled again inthe world as was Lot in 
Sodom, and shall scarcely be saved. 

Reflecting on these things we cannot 
but call to mind many disciples who seem 
not to have given much attention to an 
alJ-around development of Christian life. 
Some are conspicuous for their knowledge 
of the Word, which they use to teach 
others withal, and sometimes in a rather 
hard and censorious way so that we have 
often wished that they might practice more 
widely some of the things they so care- 
fully teach. Some are gifted in prayer 
and exhortation, but are not mindful of 
service outside the prayer-meeting or con- 
ference room. Some are ready and will- 
ing to give money, but they have neg- 
lected other gifts that are in them, and 
are of no account in the spiritual work of 
the Church. Some are honest and pure in 
their lives, but are fitful and unpleasant 
in their tempers, lacking kindness and 
courtesy in their intercourse with men. 
We are reminded of one good brother 
who is widely known for his many and 
sometimes large gifts, but whois o surly 
and ugly, or at least brusque in his man- 
ners and bearing to those who seek his 
aid, that many would rather go without 
the help he would certainly give them, 
than encounter his sometimes  sav- 
age and uncharitable remarks. Some are 
gifted with great powers of leadership, 
and are in that regard doing great service 
to God; but they are so unmindful of the 
gentler graces of Christ that they lord 1t 
over God’s heritage, and run ‘“ roughb- 
shod” over many of the less pushing 
brethren about them; their masterfulness 
is good, but their lack of brotherly kind- 
ness almost spoils the good they do. 

We need not pursue the subject. It is 
plainly evident that symmetrically devel- 
oped moral and spiritual character is just 
as desirable in its way as symmetrical phy- 
sical development is desirable in its way. 
A man six feet six inches high is not an 
unseemly man if he is large proportion- 
ally. Large features are not unhandsome, 
if all are large; but if one feature, mouth, 
nose or ear should be enormously large, 
while the other features of the face were 
normal or abnormally small, the owner 
of the face so disfigured would be an ob- 
ject of unpleasant observation. Well, so 
are some Christians, who have developed 
one, or perhaps two, graces or gifts ab- 
normally, but have neglected to cultivate 
an all-around character. It is a bit of 
good advice which the apostle gave to the 
Corinthians, and may be applied to many 
other graces beside that of giving: ‘See 
that ye abound in this grace also.” 

SS Es eS 


STEPHEN’S DYING VISION. 


STEPHEN was one of the seven deacons 
selected by the Church at Jerusalem, and 
by the apostles appointed to take charge 
of ‘‘the daily ministration” to the wants 
of the poor and needy members of that 
church. It is said of him that he was 
‘full of faith and power,” and that he 
‘did great wonders and miracles among 
the people.” He was brought before the 
Jewish Council for his advocacy of Jesus 
and his cause; and “‘all that sat in the 
Council, looking steadfastly on him, saw 
his face as it had been the face of an 





angel.” They were impressed with the 
appearance of the man; and to them he 
delivered an historic address, reciting 
somewhat at length God’s dealings with 
the Jewish people. He finally said to 
them that their Jewish ancestors had per- 
secuted the prophets, and slain those who 
‘‘ showed before of the coming of the Just 
One,” and that they had been ‘‘the betray- 
ers and murderers of this Just One.” They 
had ‘‘ received the law by the disposition 
of angels,” but had ‘‘not kept it.” This 
“cut” them to ‘“ the heart, and they 
gnashed upon him with their teeth.” 

The record in regard to Stephen, at this 
moment when he was about to be the first 
Christian martyr, reads as follows: “ But 
he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked 
up steadfastly into Heaven, and saw the 
glory of God, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God, and said, Behold, I see 
the Heavens opened, and the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God.” 

What does this language mean? The 
answer is that it means just whatit says. 
Stephen was ‘‘full of the Holy Ghost,” and 
so full of the power imparted thereby that 
he could speak with other tongues ‘‘as the 
Spirit gave him utterance,” and work mir- 
acles, and confound the Jews in argument. 
The Holy Ghost had possession of his 
mind, influenced its action, and gave him 
a power which was not natural. He spake 
and acted by the ‘‘inspiration of God.” 
This was the fact. He also ‘‘looked up 
steadfastly toward Heaven,” turning his 
eyes upward to that world, and ‘‘saw the 
glory of God”; that is to say, to him a visi- 
ble and supernatural symbol of the di- 
vine glory, and further saw ‘‘Jesus stand- 
ing on the right hand of God”; that is to 
say, Jesus exalted, honored and glorified 
in Heaven, and thesame Jesus that but a 
short time previously had been put to 
death on the cross. God gave to Stephen 
this supernatural, mental vision, while in 
the body, and while on earth. The vision 
was a reality to him, and went beyond the 
ordinary exercise of faith. It was not 
mere faith, but was mental sight super- 
naturally given, and practically equivalent 
to actualsight with carnal eyes. Stephen 
himself thought so, since he himself said: 
‘‘Behold, I see the Heavens opened, and 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand 
of God.” He used the word “see,” indi- 
cating thereby a vision of the mind that is 
in advance of faith. 

There is, moreover, nothing in this lan- 
guage, as thus construed, that need to 
stagger our thoughts for a moment. The 
fact that Stephen was on earth and in the 
body, and must hence ordinarily look into 
the heavenly world through faith, surely 
did not make it impossible for God by in- 
spiration to elevate his soul to a positive, 
mental vision of heavenly things, as real 
to him as if these things were visible to 
the naturaleye. The language is plainly 
not above the possibilities of inspiration, 
and not above the experience of one who 
is filled with the Holy Ghost in the sense 
in which Stephen was thus filled. We 
need not fritter away and deplete the lan- 
guage because some of its contents are 
supernatural. God’s supernatural inter- 
course with human spirits while on earth 
is fully equal to all that is said of Stephen, 
and all that he said of himself, 
The only question in any case is ore of 
fact, and not of possibility. If we believe 
in the supernatural at all, we can have no. 
difficulty in believing this record in regard 
to Stephen. 

It is not ordinarily true, and we do not 
positively say that it is ever true, that 
other Christians in their last moments are 
favored with an experience that is the 
precise parallel of that of Stephen. And 
yet some Christians have died in a state of 
mental exaltation and illumination, if we 
are to accept their words as true, that 
looks very much like it. Martyrs roast- 
ing at the stake or dying amid the terri- 
ble agonies of crucifixion, have, in nu- 
merous instances, seemed like Paul, to be 
mentally caught up to the third Heaven. 
‘lhey have spoken and sung of celestial 
realities, as if they actually saw them. 
Other Christians, dying under circum- 
stances less afflictive to the body, have 
often had a similar experience. All 


doubt and all fear were banished from 
their hearts. The visions of their mindg 
grasped the things of the life to come 
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with the vividness, certainty and force of 
direct sight. They had dying grace in 
a nearness to God and in the apprehen- 
sion of Christ that made death perfectly 
welcome. They felt no regret in leaving 
this world and passing to the next. 

All this may be faith and love in the 
highest forms of their earthly action; and 
it may be that God sees fit to bless the 
last moments of at least some of his chil- 
dren with revelations of himself and the 
glories of Heaven that go beyond mere 
faith, andare analogous to the experience 
of the martyr Stephen. Be this as it may, 
God does not desert his children in the 
final hour. He gives them grace to meet 
the hour, and all the grace they need; and 
when they have crossed the stream and 
closed their eyes on this world, he greets 
them in the spirit realm, as the “ heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ.” “Thanks 
be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


+2 
i 


THE RIGOR OF RIGHT. 


Some of the most wonderful histories 
in the Bible are of men who appear on the 
inspired stage but for a moment, move 
through the brief scene appointed to them, 
and then vanish away to be mentioned no 
more in Holy Writ, but to be fixed by the 
few strokes which describe them in the 
gaze of the world forever. Enoch is such 
an example; so is Melchizedek, and Gid- 
eon is athird. In some respects the most 
wonderful of all is the unknown ‘“‘ man of 
God out of Judah,” whose tragic history 
makes the thirteenth chapter of I Kings 
one of the most strangely fascinating 
chapters of the Old Testament. 

Elijah on Carmel is hardly a stronger 
figure than this man, rising in the courage 
and strength of God’s prophet before the 
angry Jeroboam, defying his power, not 
counting his own danger, shriveling the 
king’s hand in a miracle of wrath, healing 
it by his prayer, and then, turning his 
back on rest, refreshment and rewards, 
to finish his obedience and make his way 
back without tasting the food or the 
water of the rebellious land. 

Now begin to unwind the threads of 
that moral tragedy which deepens to the 
end of the chapter, and which ‘hold: up 
the mirror to nature” and to life more 
wonderfully than Macbeth. 

Wescruple to call this hard-pressed man, 
even in these last acts of failure, disobe- 
dient; or to see in his death under the paw 
of thelion punishment by an angry God. 
The Bible does not call him disobedient; 
and we miss the best truth of the history 
if we interpret it simply as an awful 
warning against disobedience. It is this, 
but at the same time it is more. 

As Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, says in his most 
interesting sermon on the subject, the 
prophet’s return without touching the 
bread and water of the land was an es- 
sential part of his mission. We cannot 
let him off easily for having lost sight of 
this main point in what he had todo. It 
was the one main line of duty that 
should have blazed like fire before him. 
We shall have to trace the failure in 
action back to a failure in character. But 
what we maintain is that to dispose of the 
matter by calling that failure the failure 
of disobedience is to make of the historya 
commonplace matter and to drop the bot- 
tom out ofa very profound passage in the 
Word of God. ss 
The conflict which broke the prophet down 
at last lay not between obedience and dis- 
obedience, but between the Word of God 
in his mind, and the second and contra- 
dictory message of the ‘‘old prophet” 
who proved the instrument of his ruin. 

It has been the way to call this new 
actor in the scene ‘‘a lying prophet,” 
as he certainly was; but he was not such 
to the ‘‘man of God from Judah.” To 
him he was just what the Scripture calls 
him ‘“an* old prophet in Bethel.” 
And when he said “I am a _ prophet 
also as thou art, and an angel spake 
unto me by the Word of the Lord 
saying, Bring him back with thee, into 
thine house, thathe may eat bread and 
drink water,” any fair view of the case 
and consideration of the condition of 

things in Israel and Judah at that time, 
requires us to see that the knot of difficul- 
ty was drawn yery close and tight. In 





many aspects such a merciful modifica- 
tion was not improbable. Such reversals 
of the divine command were not unknown 
in the history of Israel. The change in 
the command to Abraham to sacrifice 
Isaac was one. There was good prophetic 
authority for what might well have 
seemed the gracious softening of a hard 
commission. At any rate, it isonly when 
we put away these wholly unauthorized 
and shallow theories of a deception that 
might easily have been seen through, of 
a fraud that had no power in it to con- 
vince a good and true man, that we ap- 
proach the view of the situation which 
makes it a lesson for all time. 

It was exactly one of those cases of 
supreme and awful perplexity which Paul 
described when he wrote, ‘‘ though we or 
an angel from Heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto‘you than that ye have received, 
let him be accursed.” So faras ‘“‘the man 
of God from Judah” could see here was 
“an angel from Heaven.” The evidence 
was tremendous, quite enough to create 
an overwhelming perplexity, and to make 
us slow to believe that there is nothing 
more to the example than a warning 
against disobedience. 

We miss the power of the history when 
we look onit as an example of disobedience 
at all, or find in the closing catastrophe 
a disobedient prophet’s punishment. The 
tragic power of the passage lies in the fact 
that the prophet with the best intentions 
todo the thing that was right did the 
thing that was wrong. Paul would have 
gone straight home, though under every 
tree on the way he found a prophet or an 
“angel” to lie to him. But the poor 
prophet wandered in the perplexity of hu- 
man weakness and with every desire to 
keep to his path went off into the gulf. The 
catastrophe may have been penalty, if we 
choose to call it so, but it was not punish- 
ment. That implies personal judgment 
and personal condemnation; but in this 
catastrophe we see the impersonal work- 
ing of the lawsof God. There is, perhaps, 
not out of the Bible nor in it such another 
portrayal of the rigor of duty or the inex- 
orable penalties that fall on the man who 
fails to find the true path amid the per- 
plexities of his life. ~° 

Seen in this light this history is an im- 
pressive denial of the maxim which 
started with Lessing, that the attainment 
of truth is of less consequence than the 
desire to attain it. 

No doubt there was defect in the proph- 
et, but it was not the defect of a warer- 
ing purpose to obey, nor of a willingness 
to be deceived, nor of a half-hearted de- 
sire to do the right thing. It was the 
want ofa conviction grounded like Paul’s 
on its own truth, and which the sky full 
of angels and the world full of prophets 
could not shake. The fate that destroyed 
him lay not in his intentions, but in his 
mistake. He went wrong, and had to bear 
the consequences of his error. It was 
not a defect which cost him his soul, but 
it was a defect which cost him his life. 
It brought him into collision with the 
moral forces of God’s universe, to go down 
in the catastrophe of his tragic end. 


+2 
oo 


A CARICATURE EXPOSED. 


WE should not have paid much atten- 
tion to the following bit of slap-dash by 
Colonel Ingersoll if it had not been in- 
dorsed from strange quarters. The Even- 
ing Post thus epitomizes the Colonel’s de- 
scription of Dr. Lyman Beecher’s as head 
of a New England home: 


“The preacher’s birthplace, according to 
the Colonel, was .a ‘ Puritan penitentiary, 
of which his father was one of the wardens 
—a prison with very narrow and closely 
grated windows. Under its walls were the 
rayless, hopeless and measureless dungeons 
of the damned, and on its roof fell the shad- 
ow of God’s eternal frown.’ His home was 
simply ‘an inquisition in which babes were 
tutored for the good of their souls,’ in which 
‘their wilis were broken or subdued, their 
natures deformed and dwarfed, their de- 
sires defeated or destroyed, their develop- 
ment arrested or perverted. Life was rob- 
bed of its spring, its summer, and autumn. 
° No laughter, nosuushine, no joyous, 
free, unburdened days.’ The orthodox Con- 
gregationalism of that day, too, was as 
‘heartless and inhuman’ as the religion of 








cannibals. ‘It despised every natural joy, 


hated pictures, abhorred statues as lewd and 


lustful things, execrated music, regarded 
nature as fallen and corrupt, man as totally 
depraved, and woman as somewhat worse.’ 
All this and a good deal more in the year 
1813, in which Henry Ward Beecher was 
born. And yet the Colonel admits, in ‘this 
atmosphere of theological miasma, in this 
hideous dream of superstition, in this peni- 
tentiary, moral and austere,’ ‘the virtues 
found a welcome cordial and sincere; duty 
was done as understood; truth was told; 
self-denial was practiced for the sake of 
others, and hearts were good and true in 
spite of book and creed.’” 


To ourastonishment The Evening Post 
accepts all this as fact and then asks for 
an explanation: 


“How was it that children who grew up 
in this infernal state of things cared, by the 
time they reached manhood, anything about 
the virtues or tried to practice them ? How 
was it that their hearts were good and true ? 
How was it that, after having had their wills 
broken or subdued, each generation had will 
enough left to keep the penitentiary going 
for their own babes? How, in short, did so- 
ciety keep civilized and decent, while pro- 
fessing this barbarous creed for well-nigh 
two centuries? 

“The answer is, we think, very simple. 
The old New England Congregationalists 
did not believe with their hearts what they 
talked with their mouths about the nature 
and prospects of the human infant any 
more than the Colonel believes his own de- 
scriptions of the effect of the creed on their 
lives. There was a monstrous deal of rhet- 
oric in their expositions of the old doctrines, 
just as there is in the Colonel’s account of 
their homes.” 


And now comes a correspondent of the 
Post, ‘J. C.,” who describes his early life 
so that it is easy to identify him with the 
son of Dr. Codman, the famous preacher 
of Dorchester, Mass., in the early part of 
the century, and who declares that Colonel 
Ingersoll’s description is substantially true 
as he remembers his father’s teachings 
and those of his neighbor, Dr. Storrs, of 
Braintree. 


** As children, we were often overshad- 
owed by the assemblages of the ‘ Suffolk 
and Norfolk county associations,’ andI do 
not believe that any of those men were hyp- 
ocrites. Dr. Storrs, of Braintree, father of 
the present Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn,was one 
of them. He often came to Dorchester on 
an exchange. He was a feasfully eloquent 
preacher. In hisexcitement he would pound 
the Bible and thrash the cushion with a ve- 
hemence that was terrible as the doctrines 
he enforced. He would picture the danger 
of the unregenerate soul, the death-bed of 
the sinner, the day of judgment, the writh- 
ing of the damned in the lake of fire and 
brimstone, with all the power of his oratory, 
with shouting voice and with glaring eyes. 
Had he not been preaching against the Devil, 
we would have supposed that the devil him- 
self waSin the pulpit. When Dr. Storrs, 
Dr. Beecher, Dr. Finney, orany of these ter- 
rible men came home to dine, and cracked 
their jokes at the table, what wonder was it 
that we poor little children who had just 
been frightened by them nearly to death, 
wondered * how they could’? That was in- 
deed a ‘ mystery.’ ” 

He continues: 


‘‘We knew that unless we experienced a 
‘change of heart’ we should be :everlast- 
ingly damned. We knew that it was use- 
less, if not wicked, to pray for that process 
to come about. We knew that it was to be 
accomplished, if accomplished at all, by 
the Holy Spirit; especial favor bringing 
first ‘conviction,’ then. ‘ conversion,’ re- 
sulting in our ‘ joining the church,’ thus 
making salvation secure. We were all the 
time told that few would be saved. ‘ 

“T don’t believe that anybody in good and 
regular standing in the Orthodox Church 
in those days did love God. They might 
have supposed that they did, but there was 
nothing in his character, as understood by 
them, that they could love. They feared 
him and they had reason to fear him.” 

This is mere rhetoric where it is not 
slander. Dr. Codman and Dr. Storrs and 
Dr. Beecher knew whether they loved 
God, and they were quite as good meta- 
physicians as ‘‘ J.C.” Theology had got 
to be milder in their day than when Jon- 
athan Edwards, a man who knew the 
difference between love and fear, wrote 
his noble demonstration that ‘‘ True Vir- 
tue” consisted in love to ‘‘ Being in Gen- 
eral,” and soin love to God as the major 
part of that Being in General, and since 
he told the story of his own early experi- 





ence; 


“As I was walking there,and looking upon 
the sky and clouds, there came into my 
mind so sweet a sense of the glorious majes- 
ty and grace of God, that I knew not how 
to express. I seemed to see them both in a 
sweet conjunction; majesty and meekness 
joined together; it was a sweet, and gentle, 
and holy majesty; and also a majestic 
sweetness; an awful sweetness, a high, and 
great, and holy gentleness. oe 

“* God’s excellency, bis wisdom, his purity 
and love, seemed to appear in everything; 
in the sun and moon and stars, in the clouds 
and blue sky; in the grass, flowers, trees; in 
the water and all Nature; which used great- 
ly to fix my mind. I often used to sit and 
view the moon for continuance; and in the 
day spent much time in viewing the clouds 
and sky, to behold the sweet glory of God in 
these things; in the mean time singing forth 
with a low voice, my contemplations of the 
Creator and Redeemer.” 

Did that man merely fear God while 
he fancied he loved him? We know bet- 
ter. 

The great offense which “J. C.” brings 
up against the ‘‘ Orthodox” of his youth 
is that they were utter Calvinists. He 
says: 

“* Mr. Beecher’s father and mine were both 
ministers, not only professing but most 
sincerely believing in Calvinism, and one 
would have supposed,in the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Assembly’s Catechism.” 

That is absurdly far from the truth. 
The younger Edwards counts ten ‘ im- 
provements in theology ” made by his 
father onthe old Calvinism, and he pro- 
ceeds to add to theirnumber. Everybody 
knows, except those that won’t know— 
and they take a pleasure in fouling the 
nests they were nurtured in—that New 
England was settled by liberals in theol- 
ogy, and that it was all the time a caldron 
of seething thought. Dr. Beecher said 
that while he ‘“ never despised creeds,” 
he never cared to get his theology from 
them, and ‘‘ never expounded the Bible 
by human creeds.” Those who have read 
the discussions that were so hot in the 
time of “‘ J. C.’s” childhood know per- 
fectly well that Dr. Channing and his Uni- 
tarian fellows, whose children “ J. C.” 
says he so much envied, were all the time 
charging that Dr. Beecher and Dr. Stuart 
and Dr. Codman were no longer Calvin- 
ists but Arminians; and they were half 
right. The very first article ina famous 
creed drawn up ina sermon preached by 
Dr. Beecher, in Worcester, in 1828, was 
in these words: 


“That men are free agents, in the pos- 
session of such faculties, and placed in such 
circumstances as render it practicable for 
them to do whatever God requires, reasona- 
ble that he should require it, and fit that he 
should inflict literally, the entire penalty of 
disobedience.”’ 

Colonel Ingersoll’s description of Dr. 
Beecher’s teaching and home, indorsed by 
“J.C.” as substantially the character of 
the teachings and home of his childhood, 
is an outrageous slander. Dr. Beecher 
used to hear those slanders in those days, 
and in 1823 he said: 

‘“We know that Calvinism is often repre- 
sented as teaching that infants deserve dam- 
nation, and that Hell is paved with their 
bones; that all men are, by nature and 
necessarily, as depraved and wicked as they 
can be; that an atonement has been made 
only for the sins of the elect—a very small 
part of mankind—and that the elect will be 
saved, though they should conduct ever so 
wickedly, and that the non-elect cannot be 
saved, though they should conduct ever so 
religously; and that men to whom pardon 
is offered, without special grace to enable 
them to repent, are in the condition of cap- 
tives ina dungeon—insulted with the offer 
of liberty, and threatened with punishment 
if they do not embrace it, when their hands 
are bound and their feet put in fetters. Who 
circulate these fabrications is no secret.”’ 


And it is no secret who circulate these fa- 
brications still. 


But the real burden of “J. C.’s” com- 
plaint against the home of his father and 
mother is just this, that they told him 
solemnly and with tears, so as to fill his 
young mind with awe, that if he did not 
repent and be converted, he would go to 
Hell. He does not like it. We do. We 
hold that it is good, sound, healthful 
teaching. Every religion has taught it. 
It is a more merciful doctrine than Judge 
Barrett preached to Jabob Sharp the other 





day. Repentance would not save Sharp 
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from state-prison. Such teaching preached 
before children does make them solemn. 
It does not hurt a boy or a girl to think of 
sin and damnation now and then. 

The Evening Post wonders, and so does 
*J. C.,” how there could have been any 
happiness in homes overshadowed by such 
acreed. Inthe first place the creed was 
not half so black as it is painted. In 
the next place, all the overshadowing 
there was came from the doctrine that 
Heaven is for those only who are born 
again, and that Hell is the portion of the 
rest. But that is the simple fact of all the 
creeds from Buddhism to Christianity ,from 
the Pyramids to Princeton.” More than 
this, most people believed then, as they do 
now, that they had already accepted, or 
would accept the conditions of salvation. 
Those parents did not expect their chil- 
dren to go to Hell, any more than they 
expected to go themselves. They were 
not only happy, their faith and thought 
were majestic in their grandeur and 
peace, as was expressed in the experience 
of Jonathan Edwards given above. * 

It is no wonder that such training made 
the noblest kind of men. Let a man once 
get it deep engraved in his soul what Dr. 
Codman taught as the sum of all virtue, 
that he must love the ‘‘ Sum of all Being” 
with all his heart, that God is the chief 
part of that ‘‘ Sum,” that he is himself the 
smallest part of that sum, and not a bit big- 
ger than any other little human unit, and 
so no more to be loved; that a gloriously 
good God imposes this love with a must, 
because he must; and that obedience and 
consecration are rewarded with Heaven, 
and selfishness is punished with Hell— 
that will be a creed to expand a boy’s soul 
with the infinities and the eternities; it 
teaches him that to be a Christian is to 
have the spirit of a hero and a martyr. 
Such a teaching does not make dwarfs 
and cowards; it makes men. Dr. Cod- 
man’s son does not like it; we do. 

ae ee ae 


SHARP’S SENTENCE. 


JUDGE BARRETT, last week, after a some- 
what lengthy address to Mr. Sharp, ex- 
planatory of the reasons by which he had 
been governed in fixing the measure of 
the penalty to be inflicted upon him, final- 
ly said: ‘‘ My conclusion is this, and 
this is the judgment of the court, that this 
defendant be confined at hard labor in the 
state-prison for the period of four years, 
and be fined five thousand dollars.” The 
maximum sentence might have been for 
ten years; yet considering the age of Mr. 
Sharp, his feeble health, and also his fam- 
ily, the Judge thought that four years, 
with the fine added, would be sufficient 
to answer the ends of public justice. 

The spectacle presented by Mr. Sharp, 
as we recently said, is a most pitiable one, 
and itis difficult fora generous mind not 
to pity him. He isseventy years of age, 
and, hence, near the close of his earthly 
life. He has acquired a large fortune, and 
has been able to live in luxury and ease. 
His health is poor, and his family are in 
the profoundest sorrow over his fate. He 
is to be confined in state-prison for four 
years, with the probability that he will die 
there. He is completely blasted and ruined 
for this world, and must die in shame and 
disgrace. That he is a sufferer to an ex- 
treme degree there can be no doubt. 
These circumstances make him a pitiable 
spectacle. 

And yet the whole community, with 
scarcely a dissenting voice, has welcomed 
his trial, his conviction, and his sentence; 
and the reason is founded on the fact that 
this same Mr. Sharp has been guilty of a 
high crime for which he ought to be duly 
punished. If he were looked upon as an 
innocent man, the people would protest 
in thunder-notes against the sentence of 
Judge Barrett. That which is so terrible 
to him, and which excites one’s pity for 
him, is simply the severity of justice in its 
dealing with an offender. Justice would 
not be justice without this severity. So- 
ciety on earth must be regulated by law, or 
sink intochaos and barbarism. Those who 
violate law must be punished, or law will 
have no power to restrain men from the 
commission of crime. Punishment must 
be felt as an evil tothe punished, or it will 
not be punishment at all. What Jacob 





Sharp now feels, and if he lives for four 


| years, will feel during all this period, is 


simply the curse which the laws of this 
state award to the crime he has commit- 
ted. This curse every man, however much 
lhe may pity him as a sufferer, at once 
says is just what he ought to feel. There 
is a moral propriety in his punishment. It 
is right before God, and right before man, 
that he should suffer for his crime. This 
suffering, we repeat, is sicaply the severi- 
ty of justice. It is not cruelty or malig- 
nity, but the due award of justice. 

There is in the human mind a natural 
sentiment of justice, planted there by the 
God who made it, which connects wrong- 
doing with evil, and always justifies the 
latter when inflicted as a*penalty for the 
former. This sentiment is one of the 
main supports of civil government on 
earth. Given a crime committed, and 
this sentiment instantly says: ‘‘Let the 
criminal be punished.” It says so by a 
direct intention without any laborious 
process of reasoning. The thought is 
spontaneous and common to the race. 

We have, moreover, in this sentiment a 
reflection of that justice in the character 
of God which says: ‘‘Woe unto the 
wicked! It shall be ill with him, tor the 
reward of his hands shall be given him.” 
It is by the natural sense of justice in our 
own minds that we are able to receive and 
understand the idea of God’s justice. He 
isa moral being, and justice is one of the 
attributes of his nature; and in this re- 
spect, manis made in his image. When 
he threatens to punish sinners for their 
sips, whether here or hereafter, we under- 
stand the language as being that of jus- 
tice, and as containing an idea which com- 
mends itself to us as right. Indeed, civil 
society on earth is an organism which 
God uses as one of the means by which 
he inflicts justice on offenders. Being in 
the hands of men, it is not perfect; and 
yet itis real. Jacob Sharp, being a crim- 
inal, is to-day a victim of the justice of 
God operating through a government of 
law. God’s hand is upon him, as well as 
that of man. Man’s justice when ren- 
dered is in reality God’s justice rendered 
through man. 

There is nothing in this case to com- 
mend Sharp to executive clemency; and 
if Governor Hill shall be appealed to for 
this purpose, as he probably will be, he 
ought not to arrest the arm of the law by 
an act of pardon, unless the facts as they 
now appear, shall be essentially changed. 
To do so would be to turn the sentence 
into a farce, and perpetrate a wrong upon 
the general community. 

a 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE SOL- 
DIERS. 


THE political plan of the Democrats of 
St. Louis, ininviting President Cleveland 
to visit that city at the time of the en- 
campment there of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, has signally miscarried. 
What they designed to secure was an ova- 
tion by the soldiers to a Democratic Presi- 
dent that would help the party im the elec- 
tion of next year, and also help Mr. 
Cleveland if the candidate of the party. 
He was to be presented to the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and then to makea 
speech that would tell well among the 
soldiers. Such was the plan. 

Unfortunately for the success of this 
plan, President Cleveland, after accepting 
the St. Louis invitation, ordered the sur- 
render of the rebel flags which had been 
captured by the Union forces during the 
War of the Rebellion, and were in the cus- 
tody of the Government for preserva- 
tion, without any authority of law for such 
surrender. This act on his part aroused a 
storm of indignation at the North, especially 
among the soldiers who had fought for 
the Union, and who denounced both the 
President and the act in terms of deserved 
severity. The President soon saw that he 
had committed an egregious blunder, to 
say the least, and made haste to take the 
back track by reversing the order, and 
confessing that he had acted without due 
consideration of the matters involved. If 
he had had the good sense to stop here 
and do no more, the people would have 
forgiven the blunder, and let the subject 
pass out of notice. 

The President, however, on the 4th of 
the present month wrote two letters to the 





Mayor of Ss. Louis, one being much longer 
than the other, withdrawing his acceptance 
of the invitation to be present in St. Louis 
at the time specified, and giving his rea- 
sons for this withdrawal. In the longest 
of these letters he virtually treats the 
Grand Army of the Republic as a set of 
ruffians and assassins, from whom he 
might be in danger of *‘ personal violence” 
in the event of his coming to St. Louis at 
the time of the encampment, and to whom 
as he feared he might be an unwelcome 
guest. His language is studiously mild, 
but he was evidently in “ high dudgeon.” 

President Cleveland never did a more 

foolish act than when he wrote these let- 
ters. The effect was to revive the dis- 
cussion in the newspapers and among the 
people, especially among the soldiers, 
about the order for the return of the rebel 
flags. From this discussion he could gain 
nothing, and has really suffered much in 
the estimate of the people, especially on 
account of the character of one of the 
etters. There is no reason why he should 
have written either of these letters. What 
he should have done, having accepted the 
invitation to visit St. Louis, was quietly to 
keep his promise, and let events there take 
care of themselves. He would have gone 
there as President of the United States, 
and would have been courteously received 
in thischaracter. To assign the reasons 
which he does assign for not going shows a 
great lack of common sense. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that 
the Democratic scheme for capturing the 
Grand Army of the Republic through 
President Cleveland has proved a total 
failure. The soldiers are disgusted; nota 
few Democrats are disgusted; and the only 
wonder is what Mr. Cleveland was think- 
ing about when he wrote these letters. 
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THE SALOON IDEA OF LIBERTY. 


LIBERTY is a very popular goddess, and 
is invoked in both good and bad causes. 
The Saloon claims her as its special deity, 
and would defy all society in her sacred 
name. Under her charmed influence it 
would place every man, woman and child 
and have them, one and all, drink to her 
health at its bars. It would remove her 
symbols from state-houses and govern- 
ment halls and put them in niches in its 
own temples over kegs and casks and 
flasks. Liberty is for the Saloon, and its 
altar fires should never be quenched day 
or night. Liberty is not for Sunday, nor 
for sobriety, nor for peace and order, nor 
for society at all, except as society is for 
the Saloon. 

All laws on the statute-book limiting the 
Saloon are laws against liberty. A man 
may eat what he will, drink what he will, 
and wear what he will. These are abso- 
lute individual rights, says the Saloon, es- 
pecially the right to drink. If men may 
not be interfered with in any of these re- 
spects, so may not I be interfered with. 
Theirs 1s an indefeasible right, so is mine. 
If they may drink, I may brew and sell. 
Our rights are bound up together. 

If men may drink when they will and 
what they will, the Saloon holds that it 
may encourage them to drink deep and 
drink often. If they have the indefeas- 
ible personal right to drink, they have the 
same right to get drunk. Who shall say 
that a man may take one glassata time, 
but not two? who shall say that the Sa- 
loon may not fill his glass as often as it 
chooses? If he chooses and it chooses that 
he drink till he becomes inflamed to mad- 
ness and commits crime, whose business 
is it? It is all done under the auspices of 
Liberty. 

If the Saloon has an inalienable, illimit- 
able right to sell, and patrons have an in- 
defeasible personal right to buy, who has 
the right to prescribe days and hours 


when this right of sale shall ape oye 
ed? If it is right to sell it is right to 


sell for profit, and in the last analysis only 
business principles should govern the sale 
at all. The Saloon may, therefore, not 
only stand open at all times for the ac- 
commodation of all who choose to buy, 
but it may use such devices as it thinks 
proper to induce custom. Old drinkers 
will erelong die. The young must, there- 
fore, be educated as patrons of the bar; 
and measures must be adopted to counter- 
act those reformatory movements which 








rob the Saloon of so many of its cus- 
tomers. 

The liberty of the individual drinker— 
what is it? It is, according to the Saloon 
idea, to drink; it is not liberty to abstain. 
Abstinence in an old and hard drinker 
were an outrage on liberty, and such an 
outrage is not seldom resented by forcing 
the reformed man to return to his old 
habits. Our readers will remember the 
details of a case reported in the daily 
press, a few months ago, where a reform- 
ed sot was compelled by physical force to 
swallow that which had wrecked his early 
life, and which he had but recently sworn 
never to taste again. He was dosed so 
heavily that the next morning he was 
found dead in the wagon which the rev- 
elers had used to carry him about town, as 
an illustration of the Saloon idea of what 
a man should be. 

The Saloon idea of liberty—what is it? 
It is the utmost liberty for the Saloon. 





Editorial Notes. 


THE special feature of the Moody Sum- 
mer School at Northfield this year was Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s talks. The author of 
‘* Natural Law in the Spiritual World”’ is 
by profession a geologist,and at Amherst he 
told the alumni that he had come to see the 
collections of President Hitchcock who was 
also a geologist whose heart was absorbed 
in his religious faith. And Professor Drum- 
mond’s chief teaching to the Northfield stu- 
dents was that the Christian graces are 
governed by the law of cause and effect. 
Nothing, said he, happens by chance. The 
Christian lifecomes by no chance. Faith, 
hope and love are produced by palpable 
causes, and cannot be brought about in 
any other way. If promises are not fulfilled 
it is because the condition is not carried 
out. The way to know God’s will in great 
things is to do his will in little things. The 
reward of being liberalis in that which it 
produces; not in findinga five-dollar note 
in the street norin being more prosperous 
in business, but in thatit will make one 
more liberal, That is the kind of end one 
should work at, one which affects character, 
which is vastly better than any prosperity. 
The man who is working at his character is 
working at the highest work. There is 
nothing likeit. The highest aspiration of 
one’s life should be to work out his own 
spiritual salvation, and be approaching the 
stature of a perfect man, 








ONE of the most eloquent passages ever 
indited by any pen, or spoken by any lip, is 
that of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, in 
concluding his statement of the doctrine of 
the resurrection. Having presented the 
doctrine he triumphantly exclaims: 

“O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 

is thy victory? The sting of death is sin, and 
the strength of sin isthe law. But thanks be to 
God which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Yes—thanks, ten thousand thanks, be to 
God that poor, feeble, sinful, mortal, and 
yet immortal, humanity may obtain a com- 
plete victory over death and the grave 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Thanks be 
to God that sin, which derives its strength 
from the law, and is thereby made “the 
sting of death,” may be pardoned by the 
God of grace, and will be, in the case of 
every sinner who seeks this pardon through 
Christ. Thanks be to God that though we 
are sinners, and justly condemned by his 
law, we can make our peace with him, and 
have him for our friend in life’s “last. 
alarms.’’ Thanks be to God that, though 
our bodies are mortal and must molder in 
the grave, the resurrection-morn sheds a 
light upon that dark and dismal abode that 
enables us to say: ‘“‘O grave, where is thy 
victory” ? Thanks be to God that, in the 
case of the Christian, the victory of death 
and the grave is only apparent not real, 
Thanks be to God that Jesus has said to this 
dying world: ‘“‘I am the resurrection and 
the life; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.” 
Thanks be to God that Jesus hath brought 
life and immortality to light. Thanks be to. 
God that, on the further shore, we thay hope 
to meet our sainted kindred who have gone 
before us. O! how dark is this life to a 
thoughtful man, except as he is illumined 
by light from the upper world! How grate- 
ful is this light to a soul profoundly at work 
on the problem of existence here, and the 
greater problem of existence hereafter ! 





A CLERICAL correspondent, who is im- 
pressed with the importance of our sugges 
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tion that theological seminaries should see 
to it that their students should be much 
more thoroughly versed in the Bible, writes 
us by way of suggestion: 


Cannot councils and presbyteries have a 
proper and wholesome influence here? En- 
trance examinations in colleges control the 
courses of study in all the fitting schools. Why 
can't entrance examinations in councils put 
forth the same influence upon theological semi- 
naries? I am not sure but the bodies which or- 
dain and install the young preachers are quite 
as much at fault here as the bodies which edu- 
cate them. 

Permit me to make a suggestion, which I feel 
like taking home to myself. The next time you 
sit with an ordaining body, suppose you hand 
the candidate a Bible, designate a succession of 
important passages, and ask him to unfold their 
sure meaning, and indicate their ieading teach- 
ings. Let a method like that be generally pur- 
sued, and it strikes me the seminaries will soon 
feel and acknowledge its influence. And Iam 
persuaded that it would lead to a more satisfac- 
tory disclosure of the candidate’s real animus 
and equipment. 


’ 





WE have received the following pleasant 
note from Dr. Chambers, of the Collegiate 
Dutch Church in this city: - 


Mr. Editor: In the excellent paper of Dr. 
Boardman, in your last issue, appears this sen- 
tence: * For some reason, the Reformed churches 
years ago separated themselves from it [the 
American Board], and established a missionary 
organization of theirown.” Perhaps it may be 
of interest to state what this reason was. Hav- 
ing been chairman of the General Synod’s Com- 
mittee which proposed the resolutions of separ- 
ation, Iam able to give the information. 

The reason was not any dissatisfaction with 
the Board, its members, or its methods. On the 
contrary, nearly every one concerned felt it to 
be a very great trial to part from a body so ven- 
erated and beloved. Nor was it sectarian zeal 
or any special desire to give our own particular 
type of doctrine and order to such portions of 
heathendom as might be Christianized that in- 
cited the movement. But it was a deep-seated 
conviction that the Dutch Church (as it was 
then called) could never be aroused to the full 
measure of its responsibility and duty, unless 
the mission work was brought closer home than 
it could be by the roundabout way via Boston. 
Nothing but this could have led such persons as 
the late Mrs. T. C. Doremus, the most accom- 
plished Christian women of her generation, and 
others of like mold, to consent to a separation 
so painful. 

It is proper to add that the result justified the 
measure. Immediately there began a large in- 
crease of means, effort, interest, and consecra- 
tion, the effects of which continue to this pres- 
ent. The thirty years, from 1857 to 1887, have 
been years of constant growth. Meanwhile, 
those who, like the writer, once loved the Amer- 
ican Board love it still, and feel the deepest e a- 
cern in the sore trials which it is under_ving. 
Woe trust that the same gracious Providence 
which guided it in all the past will continue its 
aidand bring the Board out into a broad and 
wealthy place. 


T. W. CHAMBERS. 
RARITAN, July Mth, 1887. 





THE Mormon Church, having long ex- 
cited the fear and the loathing of the wise 
and good everywhere, bids fair in the cur- 
rent movement toward statehood to make 
itself also ridiculous anda laughing-stock. 
It has always been protested that live or 
die, polygamy must be maintained. God 
commands, and only so can the hights of 
Heaven be won. Only two years since, a 
solemn protest signed by many thousands, 
set forth to the American people that con- 
science, religion, forbade abolition and re- 
pudiation. By the score elders about to be 
sent to prison have echoed the pious senti- 
ment. And thus it was semper, ubique, 
et ab omnibus until about June Ist of this 
year, when, lo! of a sudden, it having come 
to the hitherto nescient, or agnostic theocra- 
cy that polygamy is ‘‘incompatible witha 
republican form of government,’’ the same 
is incontinently thrown overboard with not 
a saint to protest, and in utter disregard of 
Heaven’s decree and celestial exaltation, 
and again, as part of the same farce. Of 
late the Fourth could not be celebrated; so 
many of the elders were in prison or in ex- 
ile that nothing would fit the case but set- 
ting the Stars and Stripes at half-mast. But 
this year (the Constitutional Convention 
being then in session, and the Church hav- 
ing afavor toask of the Nation) behold 
priests and people turn out en masse and 
join with the wicked Gentiles, burn powder 
regardless of expense, and fairly crack the 
welkin with huzzas for the Union and the 
laws! 


WE learn from the Utah Christian Advo- 
cate that the Scandinavian Mormons lately 
held a Conference at Logan. This is novel. 
In thedays of Brigham Young, says the 
Adwocate, ‘‘ the order was that all services 
should be held in English, inasmuch as the 
revelations were given in that language, 
and the natural supposition would be that 
the God who gave those revelations did not 
understand any other language. It would 
seem as if the Mormon God had made some 


. 


philological advancement of late, so as to be 
able to master another language. But we 
must not forget that old Brigham seriously 
affirmed that the ‘‘ Mormon God was a busi- 
ness God,’ and this new departure may be 
purely a “ business’ strategy, based on a 
* business” revelation, so as to retain the 
hold on these people a little longer. 





CAN it be that James Payn, who writes the 
“English Notes” on another page, is an 
Englishman? We venture to say that nine 
out of ten of the society people of this city 
would refuse to believe that any son of 
Britain could beso democratic—so horribly 
American. The American snob, who wears 
a silk hat in this country when the ther- 
mometer stands at ninety-five in the shade, 
because it isdone at this season in England 
though under different social and climatic 
conditions, would find Mr. Payn as un-Eng- 
lish as he himself tries to be un-American. 
The fact is that James Payn is no less an 
Englishman than Thackeray was, while he is 
just about as much of a democrat as his 
former friend and fellow-novelist. It will 
be seen that Dr. Aubrey, in his review of 
the Victorian era, puts the two in the same 
class of worthies; if they did not stand to- 
gether on account of literary merit, they 
might for the democratic good-sense that is 
characteristic of both. For ourselves, we 
thank James Payn for the pure democracy 
of his social sentiments, just as we thank 
Colonel Higginson and Dr. Aubrey for the 
pure democracy of their literary and politi- 
cal sentiments respectively. It is all very 
refreshing after the snob in.his silk hat with 
the thermometer at ninety-five. 





THE Centennial celebration at Clinton 
during the past week was as successful and 
happily managed in all respects as its public. 
spirited citizens could desire. The presence 
ofthe President and the President’s wife, 
numerous distinguished guests, graduates 
and officers of Hamilton College, and some 
ten thousand visitors in all, tried the capac- 
ity of the little town of sixteen hundred in- 
habitants to the utmost. But the generos- 
ity of the people and the excellence of their 
arrangements proved equal to the demand. 
Clinton has a history which is worth com- 
memoration. It was settled by an emigra- 
tion largely from Litchfield County, Conn., 
by a race which brought with them and 
have perpetuated in'their descendants many 
of the best qualities of their Puritan stock. 
They are seen in the taste and public 
spirit which have made the town one of 
the most beautiful of the smaller Amer- 
ican towns, in the schools, and in the 
establshment of Hamilton College. The 
celebration was a noble commemoration of 
the town’s history which drew out speakers 
who had special acquaintance with the topics 
assigned, and whose remarks were as full of 
pith and point as they were of wit and en- 
thusiasm. Nothing of its kind could be 
better than the President’s speeches; sim- 
ple, hearty, dignified and manly, they were 
worthy of the occasion and of the high office 
he holds. We may be permitted to express 
the thought that lingers with us on review- 
ing the proceedings in the form of a hope 
that the occasion will put new life into the 
Hamilton alumni and lead them to vitalize 
and endow an institution which has done a 
noble work in the past, is supported now by 
as able and devoted a faculty as ever had 
in their hands a large work with little 
means, and which was never more needed 
than at this moment in the sisterhood of 
American colleges. 


GOVERNOR GORDON, of Georgia, in his re- 
cent message to the legislature of that 
state, called its attention to the pardoning 
power vested by the constitution in the 
Goyernor. He said that more than six hun- 
dred applications were on file in the execu- 
tive department for pardons, reprieves, and 
commutations, some of them made to his 
predecessors in office, and others made to 
him, which had not been acted upon at all, 
and that the number of such applications 
was constantly increasing. He added that 


.-the labor of duly examining all these appli- 


cations and deciding upon their merits is so 
great that no Governor can “ satisfactorily 
perform it without neglecting other duties 
belonging to his office.”” What he suggests, 
by way of remedy, is that either the consti- 
tution should be altered so as to create a 
commission or court of pardons, or that the 
legislature should, by its own authority, 
provide for such a commission to act with 
and aid the Governor in dealing with the 
subject, leaving to the Governor the power 
of final decision in each case as established 
by the constitution of the state. The con- 
stitutions of some of the states provide for 
pardon commissions, of which the Governor 





is a member; but in most of the states the 
whole question is left solely with the Gov- 


ernor himself. We do not think that the 
whole power should be left with any Gov- 
ernor; or that, with the exception of very 
rare cases, it should ever be exercised, unless 
upon the discovery of new evidence, since 
the trial of the convict, which fairly throws 
doubt upon the question of his guilt. An 
act of pardon is practically a reversal of the 
judgment of the court that convicted and 
sentenced the party; and its natural and 
almost necessary tendency is to weaken the 
power of law to deter men from the com- 
mission of crime. The danger is, especially 
where the whole power is placed in the 
hands of a single person, that the power will 
be so used as in many cases to become an 
abuse at the expense of the interests of the 
general public. Mere clemency to the con- 
victed is no part of the proper idea of par- 
don. 

GOVERNORS HILL, of this state, Ames, 
of Massachusetts, Ormsbee, of Ver- 
mont, Lounsbury, of Connecticut, and 
Beaver, of Pennsylvania, have issued a cir- 
cular addressed to the Governors of all the 
states and territories of the United States 
requesting them to appoint delegates to a 
conference to be held in this city on the 
23d of August, 1887, for the purpose of 
adopting a set of rules to regulate the prac- 
ticeof Governors in Jemanding and deliver- 
ing up fugitive criminals in cases of inter- 
state extradition. We regard this as a very 
important movement for the ends of public 
justice. There are such rules, by legisla- 
tive or executive authority, in most if not 
allof the states; but, taking them as a 
whole, they lack uniformity. From this 
cause arises not a little confusion in extra- 
dition procedure between the states of the 
Union. The best set of rules with which we 
are acquainted, is the one adopted by Gov- 
ernor Hill, of this state, some yearor two 
since. The whole power, both in demand- 
ing and surrendering fugitive criminals, in 
cases of inter-state extradition, is exclusive- 
ly vested in the Governors of states and 
territories; and if they would come toa 
common understanding as tothe manner 
and circumstances in which the power shall 
be exercised, the change would be a great 
improvement upon the present state of di- 
versity in practice. The object of the pro- 
posed conference isto secure this result. 
Every Governor, as we hope, will comply 
with the invitation contained in this circu- 
lar, and thus be represented in the confer- 
ence by some one who understands the sub- 
ject of extradition. 





THE question of temperance and of legisla- 
tion in the interests of the temperance 
cause is likely to become a very prominent 
issue in the state elections of this fall, espe- 
cially in the Northern and Western States. 
The Democrats having allied themselves 
with the rum power, and largely depending 
upon that power for their hopes of success, 
not only this fall but in the Presidential 
election of next year, will say nothing and 
do nothing to give offense to the liquor in- 
terest. As a matter of policy, they will 
court that interest in every possible way. 
The Republicans, on the other hand, will 
see nothing to gain by any attempted alli- 
ance with the rum power. The attempt 
would bea failure, and would offend and dis- 
gust a very large number of temperance Re- 
publicans, whose votes are necessary to vic- 
tory, not only at the elections of next fall, but 
at the more important election of next year. 
The Republican party must, therefore, even 
as a matter of good political strategy, take 
high ground on the subject of temperance, 
such as will meet the demands of the temper- 
ance members of the party. Wedo not say 
that it must become everywhere absolutely 
a Prohibition party; but we do say that it 
must place itself clearly and unmistakably 
on the side of temperance, and in favor of 
legislation effectively restrictive of the 
liquor traffic where prohibition is im- 
possible, or lose votes which it cannot 
lose without a strong probability of defeat. 
It cannot as a party afford to play any 
dodge game on this subject. The temper- 
ance agitation has gone too far, and taken 
too profound a hold upon the public mind, 
to make such a game wise even for the time 
being. We believe in the principles of the 
Republican party, and earnestly desire that 
it should elect the next President, provided 
a suitable candidate is nominated, and also 
believe that this party,in order to succeed, 
must take a position on the subject of tem- 
perance that will be satisfactory to temper- 
ance Republicans. If it fails to do so, many 
of these’ Republicans will quit the party 
and vote with the Third party; and this, 
especially in those states in which the Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans are nearly equal, 
will be sufficient to secure its’ defeat. The 
leaders of the party will do well to study 





the facts as they exist, and act accordingly. 


WHAT a perfect fiasco the Egyptian Con- 
vention has been! After all the consulta- 
tion, diplomatic bickering, talk and delay 
of all these weeks, and after the expenditure 
on the part of England of something like a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the Sul- 
tan refuses to sign the convention and Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, the special envoy 
whose sagacity was to accomplish wonders, 
is ordered home from Constantinople. This 
will not do much to strengthen the Conserv- 
ative ministry, whose foreign policy is sup- 
posed to be firm and aggressive, although it 
has proved itself as weak and uncertain in 
Egyptian matters as was Mr. Gladstone’s 
government. If Lord Salisbury wante to 
give a Palmerston or Disraeli snap to his 
foreign policy, let him announce that Eng- 
land will remain in Egypt till the interna 
administration of that country is placed on 
an absolutely stable footing even though it 
takes till eternity to accomplish this. Now 
is the favorable opportunity. Perhaps the 
opportunity is of Lord Salisbury’s contriv- 
ing; if so, rare statesmanship has been 
shown. It is not impossible that such an 
agreement was purposely submitted by Eng- 
land as the Powers could not accept, so that, 
a time limit to the stay of England in 
Egypt having been proposed and rejected, 
England might be free to say: “You would 
not agree to my going; so now I will stay 
and be my own mentor.” If England has 
not been working all the time to secure this 
opportunity, 1t exists none the less; and if 
there was not statesmanship enough to con- 
trive it there ought to be enough to embrace 
it. 


.... The Congregationalist regrets that at 
the Saratoga meeting of the American 
Home Missionary Society the subject of 
Christian co-operation and unity in mission 
work, which had been brought before the 
Society the previous year, and commended 
for still further study of statistics, was not 
at all reported on. “‘It is to be hoped,” it 
says, “ that the report of ‘ progress’ that was 
made means a diligent prosecution of the 
task.”” This is well said. Professor Fisher’s 
Committee, appointed by the National 
Council and the officers of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, have a most important sub- 
ject, that of co-operation with other de- 
nominations, committed to them, and we 
earnestly hope some good will come out of 
the diligent prosecution of the great task. 


....The signs are few, but unmistakable 
that light is slowly dawning even in Utah, 
that phenomenally dark place. And among 
them should be noted this: that the school 
system of the territory begins to pass from 
priestly control. By the Edmunds-Tucker 
law, the Governor appoints the school 
superintendent; and the office is now filled 
by Parley L. Williams, one of the leading 
lawyers of Salt Lake, and he is rapidly 
changing matters from medieval to modern 
condition. And now the Gentiles, taking 
heart after wholesale disfranchisement of 
polygamists, begin to be able to elect school 
trustees. A year ago one district in Salt 
Lake was redeemed, and redemption began 
in another; and at an election just held five 
more slip from Church control. 


..The “‘Landmarkers”’ will never lack 
a vigorous organ while the Baptist Flag 
continues in its present line, nor the South- 
west a great debater while its editor, Dr. 
Ray, lives. It is publishing weekly install- 
ments of the debate between Dr. Ray and 
Dr. Ditzler, of the Methodist Episcopal 
-Church, South. Dr. Ray holds that the 
Methodist Church is not part of the visible 
Church of Christ, because it is governed by 
a book of Discipline, which is a human pro- 
duction. He also says that its statistics 
«Should be discounted one-half for the ‘“‘ un- 
regenerate seekers’’ taken into membership, 
On the other hand, Baptist statistics fall 
short of the reality. 


....Superintendent Macdonald reports 
that nearly seventy-five per cent. of the 
lunatics in the insane asylum of this city 
are foreign-born persons. The great mass 
of them were lunatics when they came to 
this country. This raises the question 
whether this city is to be made the dumping 
ground for the paupers and lunatics of 
other countries. The facts which have re- 
cently been brought to public notice, show 
that we need more law or a better adminis- 
tration of existing laws, to prevent the im- 
migration of such persons to the United 
States. 


....The Albany Law Journal, referring 
to the conviction of Jacob Sharp, says; 


** We hope that the good work of enforcing the 
law will not stop here. Theenforcement of laws 
should not resemble a convulsion of nature—an 
eruption of a volcano, an earthquake, a tidal 
wave, a cyclone; shouid not result froma spasm 
of long suffering and outraged virtue, which 
gredually comes to a head like a boil; but 
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should be constant, steady, and a matter of 


. ” 
course, . 


Law when thus enforced becomes a “terror 
to evil-doers.’’ The certainty of punishment, 
and the promptness with which it is in- 
flicted, are cardinal elements in its power to 
deter men from the commission of crime. 


.... The Saloon argument had another il- 
lustration last weekin Wellborn, Texas, 
While W. E. Farquhar and Dr. J. F. Eves 
were jointly discussing the prohibition 
amendment, Farquhar, who had concluded 
his argument against the amendment, be- 
came enraged at the remarks of Dr. Eves, 
who favored it, and Farquhar fired at him 
with a Ballard rifle. The ball missed its 
mark, and lodged in the wall just behind 
the speaker’s head. Dr. Eves was not dis- 
concerted by his opponent’s attempt to take 
his life, and concluded his speech amid pro- 
longed applause. 


....Luther said of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans: 

“It deserves not only to be known, word for 

word, by every Christian, but to be the subject 
of his meditation day by day, the daily bread of 
his soul. The more time one spends on 
it, the more precious it becomes, and the better 
it appears.” 
Whoever so studies this Epistle as therough- 
ly to understand it, will be certain to under- 
stand the plan of human salvation, as em- 
bodied in the person and work of Jesus 
Christ. 


.... The fullness and freeness of salvation 
by Jesus Christ are forcibly presented in 
these words found in the last chapter of the 
last book of the Bible: “‘And the spirit and 
the bride say, Come. And let him that hear- 
eth say, Come. And let him that is athirst, 
Come. And whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.”’ Not a man treads the 
globe who, if having the knowledge of the 
Gospel, need to lose his soul. He has but to 
come to Christ, and this will secure to him 
the great salvation, without money and with- 
out price. 


....Abraham Lincoln showed his political 
foresight when, in 1858, he said: 


“Weare now far into the fifth year sincea 
policy was initiated, with the avowed object and 
confident promise of putting an end to slavery 
agitation. Under the operation of that policy, 
that agitation has not only not ceased, but has 
constantly augmented. In my opinion it will 
not cease till a crisis shall have been reached 
and passed. ‘A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.’ I believe this Government can- 
not endure permanently, half-slave and half- 
free.” 


.... The natural ties which bind kindred 
together in the sweet friendships of life, 
constitute the source of no small part of our 
earthly happiness; and yet these same ties, 
when sundered by death, become the source 
of the bitterest anguish known to the human 
heart. Itis fortunate for us that time has 
power to mitigate this anguish. Were it 
otherwise the race would soon be over- 
whelmed with its own griefs. 


.... The Saviour, in his intercessory prayer, 
recorded in the seventeenth chapter of the 
Gospel of John, said: ‘“‘Sanctify them 
through thy truth, thy Word is truth.’”’ In 
order that this prayer may be answered in 
our experience, we must acquire the knowl- 
edge of this truth, and make it the subject 
of frequent and devout meditation. God’s 
trath unknown to us will make no impres- 
sion upon us. 


+The Albany Law Journal reports the 
full text of the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Vermont, in which it was 
held that “if two or more persons combine 
to prevent, by violence and intimidation, an 
employer from retaining or employing cer- 
tain persons or employés, from entering into 
his service, it is a criminal conspiracy at 
common law.” 


.-A beautiful and devout expression is 
that of the psalmist, in which he says: “I 
will both lay me down in peace and sleep, 
for thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in 
safety.””’ The man who says this from the 
heart, feels in his inmost soul that, whether 
asleep or awake, God is his protector, and 
the only being who can make him dwell “in 
safety.” 


.-»-'* The Lamb’s Book of life” is, in re- 
spect to sinners redeemed by the blood of 
Christ, the registry of Heaven. Their names 
are written therein. When they stand be- 
fore him in the final day, he will say to 
them: ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.” 


.-A California mob, by lynching a 
Chinaman who was convicted of murder 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life, re- 
cently revised and amended the judgment 





of the court and jury that tried the China- 
man. The proper thing to be done is to 
bring this mob to justice by dealing with it 
according to law. 


....-There is no benevolence more com- 
mendable at this moment than that which 
enables the poor, the sick and the infirm of 
our cities to get a breath of fresh air on the 
water orin the country. The Tribune has 
done a noble work. Puck made hundreds 
of poor people happy last week. Give three 
dollars that some sufferer may breathe the 
pure air of Heaven. 


....-The Mormon Constitutional Conven- 
tion struck out the following clause from 
the proposed constitution for Utah: ‘No 
religious sect or denomination shall control 
or appropriate to its own use any of the pub- 
lic school or university funds of the state.” 
This did not suit the ideas of the Mormon 
priesthood. 


.... The managers of the Ohio Democracy 
seem determined to run ex-Senator Thur- 
man as their candidate for Governor this 
fall. Isis not likely that he will accommo- 
date them, especially in view of the snub- 
bing he received from them when Mr. Payne 
was elected Senator of the United States 
from Ohio. 


....- The Southern Churchman says it has 
been looking in Whittaker’s Almanac for 
the Diocese of Wisconsin and cannot find it. 
Let it look for the dioceses of Milwaukee 
and Fond du Lac, and it will find them, and 
under the former all the Nashotah and Ra- 
cine and Romanism it declares to exist 
there. 

...-lt is a good rule to live by the day in 
the sense of patiently bearing the ills and 
discharging the duties of each day when 


»resent. He who does this will not torment 
is mind with the future, or with what 
a | happen to him intime to come. He 
will have dying grace when he needs it. 


.... When one feels that his lot in life is a 
pretty hard one, it will do him some good to 
remember that he is not the only person 


who has a hard lot, and more good if he will 
look on the other side, and think of all the 
mercies he has received from God. 


.... There is some conscience left in athlet- 
ics. The principal one of the base-ball 
leagues plays no games on Sunday, and 
another league has just rebuked two of its 


club for playing an exhibition game on 
Sunday. 








READING NOTICES. 


BURROUGH BROS. MANUPACTURING CoO., 
ALTIMORE, Mb., Oct. Wth, 1886, 
KELLOGG, HITCHCOCK & CO., 24 Park Place, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs:—I have used your “Compound Menthol 
Ice” for rose cold and hay fever during the entire 
season, and with my own experience beiore me, sin- 
cerely believe that the faithful application of this 
valuable remedy will afford complete relief from 
these most miserable of diseases. 
HORACE BURROUGH, 
At druggists or by mail, cents.—Advt. 


No Opium in Piso’s cure for Consumption. Cures 
where ether remedies fail. 25 cents.—Ezx. 
sedis Ns nan mh 


To trustees, churches, colleges, to corporations of 
all kinds and to the private investor no more desir- 
able investment is offered than the Western Mort- 
gages mqgetintes and guaranteed by the reliable Ness 
Jounty Bank of Kansas. Eastern Office, 40 Water St., 
Boston.— Exchange. 

pias pre 
PHYSICIANS SAY SO,—DIGESTYLIN isthe 
best remedy discovered for Dyspepsia and Indi- 
gomee. Will positively cure the worst forms. Don’t 

ail to give ita trial. Sold by druggists, or Wm. F. 
Kidder & Co., Manf’s, & John St., New York, $1 per 
bottle.—Christian at Work. 

- - 








AN OVERHEARD CONVERSATION. 

“A CHARMING location for a summer resort.” 
“Where?” “Why, Fort Griswold-on-the-Sound, > 
posite New London; its a first-class hotel and at mod- 
erate prices.” “ Vhat else?” “ Beautiful drives, 
ample stable room, rocky coast and cosy beaches for 
bathing. Seven of the cosiest cottages imaginable. 
No glare, as at all sandy coasts. Low temperature, 
absolutely no mosquitwes. Children’s play-grounds. 
fine boating and fishing.” ‘*How about the table?’ 
“ Never saw better in = life; every delicacy and no 
extortionate charges.”—Evening Telegraph. 

fics PBB an Btn o 

AN INVALID FOOD. 


No prepared food forthe use of invalids has met 
with such tavor from gageicenns as the celebrated 
Lactated Food. It is a delicious preparation, and be- 
ing predigested is easily assimilated, and strengthens 
the whole system. Invalids should give it a trial.— 
Boston Contributor. 


asin oan 
MINNEAPOLIS INVESTMENTS. 

THE Citizens’ Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., with a 
cash capital of $250,000, offers unusual facilities to 
those of our readers who desire to make investments 
in that city upon mortgages paying from five to eight 
per cent. interest. Careful investors can — their 
money through the Citizens’ Bank of Minneapolis 
feeling assured that they are dealing with honorable 
men. The demand for money in Minneapolis is 
always very great, owing to the rapid strides which 
that city is taking in building and other operations, 
and safe investments paying a good rate of interest 
can always be had there. a 


A WORD TO TRAVELERS. 


IT was some years ago supposed that the country 
was the place where people went in the summer, but 
the greatest summer resort in the United States is 
the City of New York; people come to New York very 
largely from the South and from Cuba and the Span- 
ish American countries, and the summer resorts 
within a few miles of New York City are always 
crowded. To those who will either stop or 
<arouge New York duri 
to ma 














THE JACOB SHARP TRIAL, 
AND A NOW FAMOUS LETTER WHICH CAME OUT OF IT. 

A REPORTER was sent to interview Mrs. Harriet 

Hubbard Ayer in regard to her tonic “ Vita Nuova,” 
which now seems to be creating such a furor among 
the leading public men as well as the masses of the 
people. Said Mrs. Ayer: “‘ Vita Nuova,’ you know, 
is made from a prescription of one of our leading 
physicians which was given me fora serious illness, 
and absolutely contains no mineral ingredient, being 
strictly vegetable. To this I pledge my word. It 
acted so wonderfully in my case that I began to 
manufacture itand sent it to various prominent men 
whom I knew were ill, and asked them to give me 
their honest opinions of it after a fair trial according 
to directions. Without exception it has worked like 
acharm, and relieved an amount of suffering | be- 
lieve heretofore unequaled by any other medicine. 
Of course, I have besides a large number of letters 
from poor people and invalids who are comparatively 
unknown, and I have only selected for publication 
those sent me by persons of national reputation, and 
I think I have presented an array never before seen 
indorsing a remedy, and from people whose state- 
ments must command confidence in the community. 
Ordinary testimonials are either not signed at all or 
from people living in far-away towns that your 
readers have never heard of and have no means of 
demonstrating whether or not they are genuine. Now 
read the letter from Mr. Delancey Nicoll, Assistant 
District Attorney, who has so distinguished himself 
while in that office: 
“NEw YORK, June 2th, 1887. 

“DEAR MRS. AYER: I have delayed my acknowl- 
edgment of your gift chiefly to give you my deliberate 
judgment upon the merit of your tonic. I may now 
write you that, after atrial of a week, during which 
I have conformed to the directions on the label, J am 
convinced that ‘Vita Nuova’ is all that you claim it to 
be. I have used it with greater confidence than others 
might, because I knew you would not recommend so 
earnestly a mixture which did not have the qualities 
you avow it possesses. But if my confidence in you 
was great, my faith in ‘Vita Nuova’ is now greater. 
I began to take it after four weeks’ steady work in the 
Sharp case, when my energies were nearly exhausted. 
It has not only added to my physical vitality, but has 
clarified the mind and stimulated its action. 

“I gave one bottle to Mr. Martine and one to Colonel 
Fellows. Their experience is the same as mine. They 
regard it as an antidote against exhaustion, and at- 
tribute toits influence alone a greater capacity for 
mental effort than they have ever known. 

“Very faithfully yours, DELANCEY NICOLL 

“Here isa letter from Prof. David Swing, the leading 
divine of Chicago,a man whvuse reputation is world- 
=~ “ LAKE GENEVA, Wis., June 23d, 1887. 


“ DEAR FRIEND MRS. AYER: Youand I have so long 
been personal friends that I am almost afraid that 
my regard for you helps make your ‘Vita Nuova’ 
better than other medicines. It finds in my organism 
an enemy that has ‘heid the fort’ for thirty years, 
but it has already brought me peace and hope. It has 
great merit as a help to nature. Iam glad itisnota 
magical compound, nor the juice of some plant found 
in the heart of Africa by some heaven-guided tramp, 
but is wholly rational and scientific. With kindest 
wishes, your friend, DAVID SWING. 

“Here is one from Hon.S.S. Cox, ex-Minister to 
Turkey. It is hot necessary to tell your readers who 
Mr. Cox ts: 

“| have the pleasure to state that I have been par- 
taking of the * Vita Nuova,’ which is most beneficial 
for a personof my peculiar temperament and health, 
I cheerfully give my testimonial in its belialf. It is 
well named ‘ New Life.’ Yours truly, 8.5. Cox. 

“ June i7th. 

“ Mr. Steele Mackaye, the eminent dramatist: 

“TI can truly say that I have never found any reme- 
dy for insomnia or nervous strain equal to your * Vita 
Nuova.’ I have no deubt thatevery one who will give 
it a fair trial will echo my opinion. Yours respectful- 
ly. STEELE MACKAYE. 

“June 22d. 

“ Now, here is another from Mrs, Grieff. Wife of the 
celebrated connoisseur and collector: 

“DzAR MRS. AYER: Inclosed find $5.00 for three 
more bottles of ‘ Vita Nuova.’ { NEVER SAW ANY- 
THING LIKE IT. I have been able to sleep every 
night since taking the first dose. Before commencing 
the ‘ Vita’ my nights were ALTOGETHER SLEEP- 
LESS. Gratefully yours, Mrs. B. GRIEFY. 

“I could filla column with similar letters. Among 

those who have written are Major-Gen. Rufus in- 
galls, J. D. Billings, Esq., attorney-at law, 55 Broad- 
way; Hon. John Russel Young, ex-Minister to China; 
Col. Samuel Donelson, doorkeeper House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Amos J, Cum- 
mings, Member of Congress and editor of the New 
York Evening Sun; Hon. Wm. G. Stahinecker, M.C.; 
John F. Chamberlain, Esq., Washington, D.C. This 
certainiy should be sufficient to induce sufferers to 
try the medicine, particularly as | insist on refunding 
its cost to any one who fails to derive benetit from its 
use. 
“*Vita Nuova’ will relieve any of the following 
symptoms, which are each and every one warnings of 
diseases which it is well to heed: Coated tongue and 
bad taste in the mouth, particularly in the morning; 
bad breath, flatulency, pain in the top, front or back 
of the head, bloodshot eyes, cold hands or feet, sleep- 
lessness, dyspepsia, pains in the back and legs, bad 
dreams, restlessness at night, nervousness, loss of 
appetite or morbid craving for food, dull, heavy feel- 
ing, with desire to goto sleep during the day, giddi- 
ness on arising, swimming of the head and vertigo, 
nausea, sour stomach, nervous twitching of *the 
muscles, particularly on first going to sleep, and 
accumulation of mucus in the throat. Of course,” 
said Mrs. Ayer, “the demand for ‘ Vita Nuova’ is very 
large, but to increase its sale I will not resort to the 
tricks of charlatans and quacks, and shall maintain 
my dignity and credit. If‘ Vita Nuova’ is unobtain- 
able at the nearest drug store, all substitutes should 
be refused, as it can be ordered by mail at $1.00 per 
bottle from me at 59 and 41 Park Place, New York.”— 
Advt. 





BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Rh 
York. With an Ly ee ge extending over a great 

e of business, the above-named 
re offering new and old books at low prices. 
They also will buy second-hand books and will send 
their catalogue to any address upon receipt of postal- 
card request. a 

LIEBIG CO.’S 
ORANGE WINE. 





the pure 


it. Greagists, grocers, ete. 
Price one dollar per a bottle. May be ordered 
direct of the LIEBIG .» 8 Murray St., N. Y.—Advt. 
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JUDGE DEADY’S DECISION. 


Juper Deapy, of Oregon, has had two 
occasions to express his ‘opinion in regard 
to the fourth section of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law; and, so far as we are 
aware, he is the only judge of the United 
States who has done so. The case before 
him in the last decision involved two 
questions. The first was whether ‘‘ Such 
rates can be made for through traffic as 
will enable the Oregon & California road 
to compete for the same at points where 
conipetition by water or rail exists, al- 
though the rates for the long haul between 
Portland and San Francisco, or interven- 
ing points, may be less than those for a 
shorter haul in the same direction be- 
tween said places or such points?’ The 
second question was, ‘‘ Whether, in con- 
junction with the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, or other transportation lines, the 
Oregon & California road may meet the 
competition of the transcontinental busi- 
ness originating to the north and east of 
Portland, although its share of the through 
rates may be less than the local charges 
over the road, or its share of the through 
rates on competitive business between 
Portland and San Francisco?” 

In his opinion, Judge Deady referred to 
Ex-parte Koehler, 23 Fed. Rep. 529—a case 
which came before him in 1885, and in 
which he authorized the receiver of the 
Oregon & California road to charge a 
lower rate for a competitive long haul 
than for a short haul, although the legis- 
lature of Oregon had, by the Act of 1885, 
forbidden a corporation to charge “a 
greater rate for carrying similar property 
for a short haul than for a long one in the 
same direction.” He held, in this case, 
that a ‘‘ railway corporation formed under 
the general incorporation act of Oregon 
has a vested right to collect and receive a 
reasonable compensation for the transpor- 
tation of persons and property over its 
road, which the legislature cannot impair 
or destroy.” Such a corporation has a 
right to do business, and to do the kind of 
business for which it was incorporated. 

Having referred to this case, the Judge, 
as reported in the newspapers, proceeded 
to say: ; 

“This opinion has been before the world 
for more than two years, and on account of 
the importance of the subject, has attracted 
some attention, but so farasI am aware it 
has received no unfavorable criticism, and 
time and reflection have finally satisfied me 
of the ruling. The Inter-State Commission 
is intended, among other things, to prevent 
discrimination between long and _ short 
hauls, except where they are made under 
substantially dissimilar circumstances and 
conditions. In my judgment Congress in 
limiting the prohibition contained in sec- 
tion 4 has recognized the rule laid down in 
ex-parte Koehler as a proper one. Freight 
carried to or from a competitive point is 
always carried under substantially dissimi- 
lar circumstances and conditions from that 
carried to or from non-competitive points. 
In the latter case the railway makes its own 
rates. In the former case the circumstances 
are altogether different. The power of a 
corporation to make rates is limited by the 
necessities of the situation. Competition 
controls the charge. It must take what it 
can get, or, as was said in ex-parte Koebler, 
abandon the field and let its trade go to rust. 
Competition may not be the only circum- 
stance that makes the condition under which 
longer and shorter hauls are performed sub- 
stantially dissimilar, but it certainly is the 
most obvious and most effective one, and 
must have been in contemplation of Cen- 
gress in passing the act. The Court refers 
to the case of the Union Pacific Railway vs. 
the United States (10 U. S. 662, and 117 U. S. 
355), wherein the company charged the Gov- 
ernment local rates for transporting United 
States troop from Council Bluffs to Ogden, 
such rates being higher than the Union 
Pacific’s share for a through passenger to 
San Francisco. The question was decided 
in favor of the Union Pacific by the Supreme 
Court, which held (117 U. 8. 355) ‘the serv- 
ices rendered by a railway company in 
transporting local passengers from one point 
on its line to another is not identical with 
the service rendered in transporting a 
through passenger over the same rails.’”’ 

“The decisions of the Supreme Court in 
these cases were doubtless present to the 
mind of Congress at the passage of the In- 
ter-State Commerce Act, but under the 
Inter-State Act, mere difference in distance 
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is not such a circumstance as will justify a 
greater or even an equal charge for a short 
haul than a long one, yet Congress must 
have contemplated that there might be 
such a difference in the circumstances at- 
tending a long and a short haul as would 
make it necessary for railway corporations 
in the acquisition and retention of the 
business for which their roads are con- 
structed and operated to charge less for a 
long haul than for a short one. Congress 
never intended to make of this act a pro- 
crustean bed in which the conduct of the 
businsss of roads engaged in Inter-State 
commerce shall be made to conform to one 
arbitrary rule without reference to probable 
and even unavoidable differences in the con- 
ditions and circumstances under which it 
must be transacted.” 

The theory of Judge Deady is that ‘“‘a 
railroad corporation has a right to live,” 
and that if it cannot obtain ‘“ through 
traffic, except at ratesfixed by competi- 
tion,” then ‘‘ it has a right to get that 
tratfic at a lower rate than it charges for 
non-competing traffic.” The ‘‘ circum- 
stances and conditions,” in the two cases, 
are not ‘‘ substantially similar,” but sub- 
stantially dissimliar; and if so, then the 
long and short haul section of the 
Inter-State Commerce Law has no appli- 
cation thereto. It is well known that the 
phraseology of this section was the result 
of a compromise between the two Houses 
of Congress, and that the majority of the 
Senate held views substantially in accord- 
ance with those now stated by Judge 
Deady. This is the common-sense view 
unless we assume that Congress meant in 
some cases actually to destroy the busi- 
ness of railroads. 

- a 


MR. ANDREWS ON THE SURPLUS. 


Mr. ANDREWS, of this city, in a letter 
recently addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, proposes a plan for getting rid 
of the surplus revenue in the Treasury, 
which he estimates at about $100,000,000. 
His plan is to give it away to the several 
states, each state receiving a proportion 
thereof in the ratio of its representation in 
Congress, with the provision that those 
states that have defaulted in the payment 
of their bonds, held either by the United 
States‘or by other creditors,shall be entitled 
to receive their share of the gift only upon 
the condition that they shall have made 
a satisfactory agreement with their bond- 
holders, and with the further provision 
that the gift so received shall be “evoted 
to carrying into effect the terms of such 
agreement. Such is the substance of 
what Mr. Andrews has to say in regard to 
the question. 

We have no idea that this theory of 
disposing of the surplus will obtain the 
approval of Congress, or find favor with 
the people. There is no reason why this 
surplus should be given away to the 
states. The debt-paying states that have 
hitherto met all their obligations at matu- 
rity, do not need it, they are abundantly 
able to pay their own debts, and have 
shown a sense of honor on this subject 
that needs no encouragement or stimu- 
lus from the General Government. 

As for the repudiating states, it is not at 
all probable that they would consent to ac- 
cept the gratuity upon the terms which Mr. 
Andrews proposes. Repudiation is a much 
shorter cut for them to get rid of their debts; 
and having already taken this course, it is 
not at all likely that they would abandon 
it and make an honorable settlement with 
their creditors, especially as the amount 
to be received by them from the General 
Government would not be equal to the 
debts which they have repudiated. More- 
over, if they would accept the gratuity, 
and in good faith apply it to the payment 
of their repudiated obligations, we see no 
reason why the United States should fur- 
nish the funds for such payment. The 
obligations are not those of the United 
States in any sense but simply those of 


the states that originally contracted 
them. It is true that their repudiating 
acts make a hard case for their creditors 
who suffer thereby; but this plainly is no 
reason why the United States should step 
in for their relief. The precedent would 
be a bad one. The creditors took the lia- 
bility of repudiation when they bought 
the bonds that have been repudiated, just 
asevery person takes the liability of non- 
payment when he purchases a negotiable 
instrument. 

The ultimate remedy for getting rid of 
the excessive surplus in the Treasury is 
to diminish the annual revenues of the 








the Government, and this is to be accom- 
plished by such a revision of our Federal 
tax system as will take less money from 
the people. Congress must do this by 
appropriate legislation. The last Con- 

ess ought to have done it, and the next 
Songress must do it, or disappoint and 
disgust the people. In the mean time, 
should it become necessary to meet the 
business necessities of the country, the 
Secretary of the Treasury might pa: hee 
interest on the bonded debt of the United 
States one year in advance of its maturi- 
ty, or, as proposed by Messrs. Fisk & 
Sons, of this city, he might go into the 
general market as a purchaser of the four 
and four and a half per cent. bonds of the 
Government. We wish that we could 
add that he might commence the pay- 
ment and retirement of the greenback 
debt, which ought long since to have 
been paid, and would have been but, for 
the gross folly of Congress. 


-_ ~>- 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


MONEY matters are assuming a better 
shape than for some time past, which is 
of some considerable importance after the 
disturbed condition they have been in. 
The panicky feeling that was felt is slowly 
disappearing, and confidence is gradually 
being restored. There is no longer any 
fear of a tight money market in the near 
future, and the banks are in a fair way to 
rectuit their resources before the renewed 
activity of the fall trade will begin to drain 
their supplies of cash. The influx of gold 
has been very large during the past week, 
and the probabilities seem to favor a con- 
tinuation of its coming this way. Loana- 
ble funds have been in good supply and 
readily obtainable at the current rates of 
interest. The rates of domestic exchange 
on New York in Chicago have declined 


below par, which has checked whatever 
tendency there was early in the week of 
currency to move in this direction from 
that center, but at other interior points 
the rates of Exchange are favorable for 
shipments hither. Call loans and bankers’ 
balances at the New York Stock Exchange 
have been available at 3@6 per cent., the 
closing rate yesterday being 44 per cent. 
The offerings of commercial paper have 
been light. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 6 per cent. discount, four months 
at 6 @7, and good single-named paper at 
7@10. 





STOCK MARKET. 

Throughout the week the stock market 
has been sensitive to the bearish influ- 
ences that have prevailed, and speculation 
in railroad stocks have been of moderate 
proportions, with the tendency toward an 
easier market. There is still a good deal 
of uncertainty with respect to the ulti- 
mate outcome of the much discussed B. 
& O. deal, and the market has been wait- 
ing for some definite infurmation with 
respect to what has proved thus far to be 
a mysterious myth. The sudden death of 
Mr. Alfred B. Hill, the vice-president of 
the Stock Exchange, on Friday last, threw 
a gloom upon the Exchange that inter- 
fered very materially with business for 
the balance of the week. Mr. Hill was 
called upon to announce the death of Mr. 
De Rivas, a member of the exchange, and 
after paying a glowing tribute to the 
memory of his late fellow-member, fell 
himself in the throes of death, quckly ex- 
piring in the presence of hundreds of 

rokers who had listened to his tribute to 
the one already gone. 


U. S. BONDS. 

There was but little demand for govern- 
ments owing to the lack of desire to in- 
vest. Prices were steady, however, and 
the market closed firm with the following 
quotations: 


Bid. Asked, 
MR ee 10834 109 
ee 108% «109 
Ge, Fig POE che sccvcccs ccceccces 127 4 127: 





4s. 1907, Coupon . 
Currency ts, 185. . 
Currency 6s, 1896... 


Currency 6s, 1807 MN 
I ME vn vcav cases sqneseves al 
Currency 68, 1899.............+.s0.s000- 133 


BANK STOCKS, 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares : 














/™ Aue Be. Asked. 
America.. Mechanics’......170 175 
American Ex. “ie m4 id Mercantile ... ..145 
Butch’s &Drov! 8. 4 Merchants’ ...... 143 7 
Broadway.. ° 75 Merchants’ Ex...119 120 
GHIREB. coccccsesees "300 _ a 0 — 
Commerce ...... 175) «(178 Mech’ s& Trad’s.145 — 
Corn Exchange..187 — , Metropolitan .. 2 8661 
Chemical....... 2 — |Nassau........... = 
Central a 133 13 New York........ 212 215 
Continental......120 1 Ninth Nat’l.......131 0 — 
— |North America..12 — 
_ |North River.....1i - 
— ‘New York Co....2 — 
cast Rive 130 — |N. Y. Nat’l Ex 129 
Elev enth. w ard..150 — |Oriental _ 
First Nat’l...... — {Pacific 160 
Fourth Nat’l..... 145 M47 |Phonix il4 
Fifth Ave........ 7 = PARE. cove _ 
are 5 - | Peoples’ ° - 
German Amer’n. 113 — |Republic. 2158 - 
Gallatin..........2 — {Shoe NX Leather.Mi — 
Germania postsece buy — {Second Nat’l..... a 
/_ eee. - sovent> Ward.. ii - 
ireenwich Seeces 1122 — |Stateof N'wY'rkIs — 
— beets canes 10 =— |St. Nicholas......124 128 
vs. K Trad’s.3:0 — radesmen’s..... 2 — 
onphiongessi _ za Nat'l......115 120 
Fee eed Man’t.. 208 <>, ; SIN Sb66% Seeese TK — 
fo 2 08be 166 | Unit’ States Nat: 0 = 
adison Square.100 105 








BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed an increase 
in reserve of $1,573,650. The surplus now 
amounts to $7; 926, 075. The changes in 
the averages show a decrease in loans of 
$1,686,000, an increase in specie of $227,- 
700, an increase in legal tenders of $1,198,- 

a decrease in deposits of $590,- 
200, and a decrease in circulation of $12,- 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. e 


The Chase National Bank has removed 
to its new quarters at the corner of Pine 
and Nassau streets. In its new home this 
popular bank will have every facility for 
accommodating its numerous customers. 
Fy h. ital has been increased to $500,- 

it has a surplus fund of $400,000. 
This t bank is a designated depository of 
the United States, the State and City of 
New York funds. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., payable on demand. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
six per cent., payable on demand. 

he Phenix Insurance eeey se 
Brooklyn, has declared a semi-annual div- 
idend of five per cent., payable on de- 
mene at their branch office 195 Broadway 


The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three and a 
half per cent., payable on demand. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXC 


Execute orders forall Siiconasaeabs Siadtehie 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ane Treland, me cuatineat, Austra- 
and West 


Issue Commercial and Travelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
ake Telegraphic Transfers of Meney, 


BETWEEN. THIS COUNTRY. EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


____ Nassau St.,cornerof Wall, _— 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, — 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


MARIETTA AND NORTH GEORGIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


r gpa accrued interest, THE 
FIRST RTG 
CENT, GOLD. ene shat ee pany 
the  Paspase St he gauge of the existing 
road to standard ried ed for extending the same to 
Atlanta and Knoxville. 
he bonds will be ready for delivery on or before 
June 1 proximo. 
. B.—Any existing bonds of the oumnney will be 
in payment for those now offered, at the 
same price 


Circulars giving full information may be had on ap- 
plication to either of the undersigned. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO,, 


57 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAMES W. JACKSON, 


Augusta. Georgia, 














We offer for 8 sale, at 





74 tame HOUSE OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
18 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
jfntarest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provi- 


sions, and Petroleum for investment of on pare 
Private wire t to Chicago, Boston, and Ph: fladelphia. 





A. 8. HATCH & O0., 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and solden commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bends listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and seld on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Weta, 0 000 cccdvieneneccinassesstuseebl 1857. 


REAL ESTATE pean oe 
PROPERTY RENTED #1 %r4 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 


TAXES and assessments looked 


paid. 

LOANS eile ee of years 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
_Entrance through the Bank 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
Interest to Investors. 


EY’ Tin, covtnieatone 


BONDS Interest p payable » omic A nenaliz, 


years’ experience, and , x Lost a Dollar 

aed an mer. refe ee parven as to ability, 
ae hy, — financial stand 

to loan, write us for circular an 


Lebold, Fisher & Co. uireeRare 


y perm syutenton wo vater $0 Rev. W.A. Welsh 

Bake Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chalrmen 
Executive Committee Missionary Board, and Rey. J. 
W. Goodlin, ex-Secretary, Y — Pa. 


J. S. CHICK, Pree’t. J: ANDERSON, ‘Cash. 


W. H. CHICK, Vice-Pres’t. CHICK, Ass’t Cash. 
W.’F. SARGENT ne Ase’t C ‘ash. 


Capitals “aide iia Surpics, 306, 00. 


ness of any ban this section of the United States 

and receives the ALE of Bank ers, Mer. 
Sbie te Manufacturers and individuals on most favor- 
able terms. 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi 
pal and interest guaranteed, 

Over 1,000,000 loaned, Six years’ Expe 
rience, Write for Forms, Information and 
References, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


__Incorporated. Grand Forks, Dakota, | 


after and 

















SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS, 


Address J. H,. SHARP, 
Dulnth, Minn, — 


DULUTH. 


Write for information as to our plans of Investment 
for non-residents. It is beyond dispnte that Duiuth 
must become a large city. e guarantee against loss, 
and will guarantee 8 PER C ENT, gs on the in- 
vestment. Our cee = good. Best of references 
given. Mention this pape 


RICHARDSON, DAY &CO., 


__DULUTH, MINN, __ 


| THEO. S. CASE, | 


(fo ears Postmaste iter) 


EAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West 6th Street, Kansas City, Me, 


Money loaned at 6 to Sper cent. interest, semi-an- 
—-/ without cost or risk to owner. Investments 

ade in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
* Information to investors.” 


THOS. COCHRAN, JR. ‘SILAS B. WALSH. ; 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 
St. Paul, Minn., 


Have loaned for Eastern correspondents upon mort- 
gage security upon improved property in St. Paul 
and other cities of Minnesota for eighteen years. 
Send for their pamphlet. 


"1% GOrD , 


(Semi-annually 5 and7 


Ist MORTGAGE. "LOANS 


Interest and principal 

lute satisfaction in every yee 8 prapdrmerer be: 

erty. Best of references. ot to io ots times i ncn. 
Interest paid as —- as OB 8. rg thre in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
Nothing safer or more desirable. Send 














your own bank. 
in advance on six and nine months’ Becurlty 


? ample: Ness County Bank, , 
N. C. MERRILL, President. NESS CITY, Kansas. 


For duplicate loan and full information, apply to Easterm 
40 WATER 8T., Boston, Mass. A. E. ALVYORD, Man, 
Boston or vicinity if desired, } 


{Will call on parties in 
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0/ AND HALF PROFITS 


0  INVESTMENT* 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
“Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name otf 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (%) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (44) the profits instead of commissic ns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.”’ After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
tos percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


SMITH & JACKSON, 
DULUTH, MINN. BROKERS IN 


’ 
PINE AND MINERAL LANDS, 
make a spe cialty in buying and selling pine and iron 
lands. e have also good bargains in city lots, and 
acreage near the city of Duluth. Particular attention 
puid to non-residents and correspondence solicited. 


quitable 


c M ORTGAG rib EI COME 00, 
Paid in (Cas st) una het ait pect: sh aaceas att ade 


IEBENTUR 
Searing 6 per cent., running ten ye —. and based ex- 
clusively upon Western Farm Mortgage 8, held in trust 
by the American Loan and Trust C om any of New York 


for the benefit of the bondholders. eir safety, time 
to run, and rate of intere - wt She m the most desir- 


able investment now ry 
GUARANTEE eA eM. ‘MORTGAGES, 


NEW YORK, 206 Brdw’y | PHILADA., 112 S. 4th St. 
BOSTON, 28 Court St. | KANSASC iTY,7th& Del. Sts 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


THE CITIZEN'S BANK, 


ot Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEALS IN 


PIRST-CLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
Minneapolis Mortgages. 


Rates from 5 to 8 per Cent. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner Sth. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
ms collected. We have a very large list of property 
n St. Paul and its environs. Keferences: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 


American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondenc« 
solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS.|, 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to & 

per cent, Semi-Annual [nterest, Negotiated 

y the Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Com- 

pany, in sums of 8200 and upward. Prompt pay- 

- land Interest Coupons, guaran- 

it to lender without charge. 

Best Location . the Union, Fifteen years’ ex- 

rience. Ample Capital. Wide connections. Kefer 

» the Congregationalist. Send for form, circular and 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B, CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Western Mortgages. Get the Best, 


T. B SWEET, Pres., Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 


Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the C ompany 
who is paid asalary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the: papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewod by an officer of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fifteen years’ ex hag over 
$13,000,000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
Savings Banks, Insurance Co.'s, Trustees and individ- 
uals. ton office, 46 Congress Street,Geo, M. Stearns, 
manager. Philadel Iphia office, 713 Walnut Street, 
Wm. Ei Wood, Manager. 


KANSAS INVESTHENT ‘GOMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus........... $226,000.00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage — for Eastern Investors. 
Absolute Safe Good Rates, 
For references +m further partic ulars, address, 








H. E. Ball, Pres’t. Geo. Morrell, Vice-I Pres't. 
B. R. Wheeler, Sec'y Sia ~~" Ass’t-Sec yD 
Topeka, Kan. isi per onshire St., Boston, Mass, 





A SOLI a CENT 


ANS ALPD.oT by Tocoma National 
Benne tear OF REFERENCES hike AND WEsT. Cor- 
respondence Solicited. 

ddress ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


6% and 8% MORTGAGES 
On Improved City and Farm Property. 
Ww. S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 


J. B. TABOUR, 


ESIDENT 3) YEARS,) 


325 REAL ESTATE AND LOANS Minn, 


References: The Security Bank of Minnesota; Prest- 
dent Hennepin County Sav’ Bank; Cashier Citizens’ 
Bank. pondence solicited. Money Loaned te 





orres) 
pet Tand 8 per cent. 


COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, $100,000. 


secured by first mortgages on farms and city property 
held in —_ by the F a 
: any, Bosto 
for the prompt evens of = rine a and interest 
hese bonds are absolutely the safest and 
best investment offered. Also guaranteed mort- 
gages ylelding from 6 per cent. to Tpe cent., interest 
payable semi-annually. 
OFFICES: 
No, 131 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, 


No, 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 
Captend Pb. eccccdscdsccccsned $1,000,000. 
Offers its 6 Per Cent, Debenture Bonds of $500, 
$1,000 and 85,000; running ten years, to Truse 
tees, Guardians and Individual Investors. 
Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and held by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York, 
Mii agnnares also by the entire paid-up capita} 
Oo 

It also offers GU ty tis, & Bix PER 
CENT, tirst mortgages on Kansas Cit een ro’ 
erty and improved farms in KANSAS Xnd 3 SoU KL. 

Call at office or write for full particulars = 

ROLAND R, CONKLIN, Secretar 
239 Broadway, New York. 
Messrs. MORSG AN & BRENNAN, Provi., R. L, 
AUSTI IN & CRAWFORD, 





S. 4th St., Philadel phia, Pa. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, ot 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, also 6 
cent. ten-year Cosentuces Tie — obligation) secured 
by first mortgages deposited with the American 
Loan and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 


A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT! _ 


The Equitable Oil Co., 


PAID. UP CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
divided into 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND SHARES, par value, 
non-assessable, TWO DOLLARS EACH, has been 
and now is earning large monthly dividends, 

THE CENTRAL TRUST CO.,OF NEW YORK, are 
the Register, Transfer and Subscription Agents. 

Application for a LIMITED NUMBER OF SHARES 
for a short time only may be made to 

8. L. SIMPSON, 66 Broadway, N. Y., 

where further information may be had. 





_ CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved Serene 
ocated In the best portions of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mortgages on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 

DES MOINES LOAN ANP TRUST CO 

Jes Moines, Ia,; 
Or, R. E. aE... 38 Park Row, N. ; - 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 


6%. 7%. 8%o 








e merican Investment Company, of 
Emmet tebure. ena inco: with a_paid-u 
capital of $600,000 ani a7 5. 000 surplus, with 


Mortgage 


"E. s. Ormsby. Pres., Emmettsburg, Iowa, 
A.L. Ormsby, V Pres 150 Nassau St,, N. Y. 


binge g the 
and Reliable 


NVEST..."° 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO, 


¥ President,” LAWRENCE, KAN. “gio ree 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


The Choicest Ist Mortgage ures, ba Loans, also the 
ntures, 











estors. Send for circul 
forms and full information. Braneh r ance 
Albany. N.Y.Offee, 


Offices tn 
187 B’way,C.0.Hine & Son,agts 


> FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
proved farms worth three to tive times the amount of 
the loan. Interest 8 per cent., payable semi-annually 
by coupons. Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted by us without charge. 

All loans receive our careful personas super- 
vision, All titles approved . our atto 

Seven per cent. loans on_choice Denver < Mity prop- 
erty. County and School Bonds for sale. 

Parties wishing to make investments can send_ the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit. W ye for particulars. 

Highest references east and w 

BAYDEE _ DICKINSON, 
Bankers, Denver, Colo. 





5% GOLD INVESTMENT, 


bentures issed by the lowa Loan and T 
Co., principal and semi-annual interest, Rig in 
Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, ‘ew York, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now ‘among the 
most desirable securities offered for inv: estment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Real Estate in lowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent in- 
vestors, who look first for safety rather than a h 
rate of interest, —- give these debentures a careful 
investigation before inv cating oteew nero; they can be 
obtained at the Chemical National Bank, Morton, 
Bliss & Co., and H. Dewing & Son, New York Cit; ty 
F. A. Smith, No. 29 Tremont Tem le, Soston; J. 
Walker, South Berwick i. Payson ‘& Co. 
Portland, Me.; Elliott & & 7] chee N. H,; 
D. Sanford, , Bridgeport, C Copn.; \ South hworth, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Lamprecht Brothers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
For fuller information apply to either of the "above, 
we address the Home Office, Des Moines, lowa. Cor- 
ndence solicited. 
id HN M, OWENS, H, A, COFFIN, 
Prest, Treas, 


4 to 7% 
INVESTMENTS 


For Individuals and Institutions, includ- 
iny Universities, Estates, etc. 
$250,000 Douglass Ce.(Omaha),Neb. 5’s. 

100,000 Toledo, Ohio, 4’s. 

20,000 Danville, Illinois, 5’s, 

30,000 Illinois Drainage, 6’s. 

20,000 Camanche Co., Kansas, 6’s. 

100,000 Elgin, Illinois, 5’s. 

53,000 Travis County, Texas, 6’s. 

25,000 El Dorado, Kansas, 6’s. 

25,000 Red Cloud, Neb. 6’s. 

14,000 Fairmont, Neb. 7’s. 

200,000 Topeka, Kansas, 6’s. 

And other Securities, Government, 
Local, etc. 

For more than twenty-five years we 
have dealt in similar securities, and no 
one through us has ever lost a dollar by 
default of either principal or interest. 
We receive deposit accounts, allow in- 


terest on time deposits and transact a 
regular banking business. 
S. A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS 
(Successors to Preston, Kean & Co.), 
100 Washington Street, Chicago. 
N. Y. OFFICE: United Bank Building. 


San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass Railway 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 


Gold Bonds, Due 1926. 
Issued at the rate of $12,000 per mile of 
“eeEME road, 
ae ee oe LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
us 
vhrinetpal and Interest payable in New 
York 
fe offer ‘for sale a limited amount of these 
bonds at c, and accrued interest, subject 
to advance in price without notice 


Full particulars will be furnished on ap- 
plication, 


S. M. SWENSON & SONS, 
216 Broadway, New York. 


DIVIDEND. 
SEVENTIETH DIVIDEND. 


PACIFIC rns INSURANCE COMPANY, ; 
EW YORK, July 12th, 1887. 














A semi-annual dividend of SIX PER CENT. is pay- 
able on demand at the office of the company, No. 470 
Broadway. FRANK T. STINSON, Sec’y. 


( FFICE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, July 12th, 1887. 


SIXTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors have this day Gosleres » 
semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., 
ble on demand at their Ly - office, Western’ 
Bullding, No. 1% Broenwer st w York. 

DER SHAW 





nlon 


, Secretary. — 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMP ANY t 
52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, July 12th, 1887. 


5 567 DIVIDEND.—A DIVIDEND OF THREE 

AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the capital 

stock has this day been declared, payable on demand 
R. H. MYERS, Secretary. 


 FARRAGUT 


Fire Insurance Company, 








NO, 346 BROADWAY. 


BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 71 LIBERTY ora.) 
NEW YORK, July 12th, 1887. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF 7s | Gress FIRE JuSuRARCS Co., ‘ 





161 BROADWA 
NrEw YORK, * July 5th, 1887. 
45TH DIVIDEND. 
MQVHE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
FIVE (5) PER CENT, has been declared payable 
on demand. 


JAMES 8.1 EADIE, Secretary. — 


CITIZENS’ INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
156 BROADWAY 
w YORK, July 6th, 1887. 


77TH DIVIDEND. 


DIVIDEND OF THREE PER CENT. ON THE 

capita) stock, also an interest dividend of fe 
AND A HALF PER CENT, on the reserved fnnd, is pey- 
able on demand. F. M. PARKER, Secreta 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN cman) 
RAILWAY CO., TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND 
CENTRAL DEPOT, NEW YORK, June 0th, iss7. § 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 


pany have this day declared a dividend of two 
per cent. upon the Capital Stock, payable at this 
office on Monday, the 15th day of August next. The 
Transfer Books will be closed at3 o’clock, P.M. on 
Friday, the 15th day of July next, and will be re- 





opened on the morning of Thursday, the 18th day of 
August next. E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 





MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 
6% TO 8% 





NET. 
The First Notional Bank of Anoka, } ENTS, ¢ joqes oe for non-residents. 
AMPLESECURITY, PROMPT P PAY z = GOOD RA S$, Loans from to $5,000 
each. Small . net lend er? to8 to T per -- 


per cent., larger loans 
remitted without charge. years’ suc 
good rates. Ad 


ye perenne and 
w loan money at 


RAY 
“TIRST NATION L BANK, Asoka, Mina, 





Commercial. 


A FORTUNE IN DISPUTE. 


COLONEL REYNOLDS, of South Carolina, 
who recently died, was deemed one of the 
richest farmers in that state. His estate 
is estimated to amount to about $600,000. 
Some fifty years ago, being sorely disap- 
pointed in respect to an anticipated mar- 
riage, and being also a slaveholder, he 
took one of his female slaves as a concu- 
bine, and practically made her his wife, 
without any marriage ceremony, and 
lived with her as such up to to the time of 
his death. By her he had a large family 
of mulatto children, for whom he amply 
provided, and several of whom received a 
a liberal education. 

A few hours prior to his death Colonel 
Reynolds made his will, and drew the will 
with his own hand, thereby giving almost 
his entire estate to the Negro woman with 
whom he had lived as a wife and the 
mulatto children born to him by her. He 
had sisters and other relations who intend 
to dispute the validity of the will. Emi- 
nent lawyers who have examined the 
instrument, have expressed the opinion 
that it is legally constructed in every 
respect. We suppose that there is no 
doubt as to the question whether, under 
the laws of South Carolina, he had the 
legal right thus to dispose of his property. 

And we add that we have no doubt as 
to whether, in the circumstances as exist- 
ing, he did the right and honorable thing 
by this woman and her children. She had 
been practically his wife for nearly half a 
century, and, under the rules of the com- 
mon law, was his wife; and her children 
were his children. To have treated them 
otherwise would have been mean and con- 
temptible to the last degree. 


aie 


DRY GOODS. 


THE healthy condition of business in the 
market for dry goods is satisfactory and 
encouraging, though the volume of new 
business is not as large as desired. The 
distribution of goodsis quite large, and 
supplies are being gradually absorbed by 
the requirements of actual consumption, 
which affords the best evidence of pros- 
perity and the satisfactory relations exist- 
ing between supply and demand. Not- 
withstanding the oppressively warm wea- 
ther, there has been a steady increase of 
the number of buyers from the West and 
South, but as yet, their purchases have 
been moderate, having confined them- 
selves to immediate needs and the inspec- 
tion of fall fabrics. There is every reason 
to believe that there will bea continuous 
increase in the business of the market for 
some time in the future, as everything 
seems to point that way. There is not the 
least tendency toward speculation on the 
part of wholesale buyers, but there is an 
evident disposition on their part to make 
liberal provision for a good, healthy fall 
trade. Large jobbers are doing a fairly 
satisfactory package business in staple 
cotton goods, prints, etc., and the distribu- 
tion of assorted lots, though by no means 
active, israther above the average of for- 
mer years at alike period, owing to the 
frequency with which orders for small re- 
assortments are coming forward by mail 
and wire. The prospect for a good fall 
trade is highly encouraging, and unless 
some unforeseen obstacle should block the 
way, a prosperous season may be looked 
for during the fall. Stocks of nearly all 
plain and patterned cotton fabrics, wool 
and worsted dress goods, etc., are so re- 
markably well in hand—many descrip- 
tions being more largely sold ahead than 
in any former year—that prices are likely 
to remain firm for some time to come; in 
fact, a higher range of values is by means 
unlikely to be developed as the season ad- 
vances and the demand becomes more ac- 
tive. Collections are not as good as they 
have been, owing to the difficulty experi- 
enced in negotiating business paper, and 
the slight stringency there has been in the 
money market. 


COTTON GOODS, 





GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 

There has been a fair business transacted 
in staple cotton goods during the week, 
and the distribution continues steady. 
Prices remain firm on all desirable makes 
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of plain and colored goods, the late de- 
cline in cotton having been completely 
offset by the exceptionally small stocks of 
manufactured goods resting between con- 
sumers and the mills. Brown sheetings 
are in freer demand by converters and ex- 
porters, and drills are in fair request. 
Bleached shirtings, cambrics and wide 
sheetings are in moderate request, and 
cotton flannels are moving steadily and 
in liberal quantities. Corset jeans and sat- 
eens, grain bags, silesias, and flat-fold 
cambrics are in fair demand at unchanged 
prices, and colored cottons, as denims, 
ducks, ticks, checks, cheviots, plaids, 
stripes, etc., are in steady request by pack- 
age buyers. There was a good, steady 
movement in dark dress ginghams on ac- 
count of back orders, and new business 
was of good aggregate proportions. 
Corded styles also, were in fair request, 
and staple checks and fancies were dis- 
tributed wlth considerable freedom by 
agents representing leading makes. Coat- 
ing crinkles were in steady demand by 
the wholesale clothing trade, and there 
was an irregular call for dress crinkles, 
striped seersuckers, chambrays, zephyrs, 
etc. Fall dress goods were fairly active 
in demand, and further liberal deliveries 
of all-wool and worsted makes were made 
by agents in execution of recent and back 
orders. Fancy cotton dress goods, as Eng- 
lish suitings,Scotch cheviot effects,stripes, 
etc., are doing well, and leading makes 
continue sold ahead. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

There is considerable activity in the 
woolen goods department preparing for 
the opening of sample lines of spring 
weight coatings and suitings, which will 
occur next week. For the present, how- 
ever, the attendance of the clothing trade 
is light, and the buyers here show more 
interest in securing some particular class 
of heavy weight goods, than in placing 
orders for spring weights. Thesupply on 
hand of heavy worsteds, cassimeres and 
satinets is such that steady prices rule on 
desirable qualities and styles. As to prices 
for the light-weight coatings and suit- 
ings, there is still no little degree of un- 
certainty, yet a probability that the fig- 
ures will be too low for importers to un- 
dersell without cutting profits down to 
slender proportions. Kentucky jeans and 
doeskins are quiet, except in deli- ery on 
orders. Overcoatings are in about the 
same position, and cloakings slow. 
Dress fabrics continue rather quiet. 
There is a very fair representation of 
buyers of hosiery and furnishing goods 
buyers in the market, and agents report a 
ee good business in wool and cotton 

osiery, heavy shirts and drawers, and 
fancy knit woolens, Leading makes of 
wool hose and half-hose are well under 
the control of orders, and the most po 
ular makes of heavy underwear are cola 
in advance of production. Ladies’ and 
misses’ worsted jackets are doing well - 
some quarters, as are toboggan and 
caps, toques, etc. Jobbers report a ent 
reorder demand for cotton hosiery, Jersey 
vests and gauze and Balbriggan under- 


wear, but business in this department is 
by no means active. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


There is a little more animation notice- 
able in the foreign goods department and 
new businsss in piece silks, velvets, some 
descriptions of woolens for women’s wear, 
linens, etc., shows gradual improvement. 
White and cream-colored ribbons for early 
delivery are still in demand and scarce, 
while some interest is being shown in new 
dark shades for the fall trade, with moire 
given more than passing notice. The 
hosiery and glove trade is all that could 
be desired, with very little if any abate- 
ment of late activity. Laces, embroideries 
and curtains remain quiet. The imports 
of dry goods at this port for the past week 
and since January 1st, 1887, compare as 
follows with the same period of last year: 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... ay 167,521 $2,248,966 
Thrown on market.... 055,703 2,119,391 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 64.869,215 61.719.752 
Thrown on market.... 65, O15; 013 61,008,598 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





SATURDAY EVENING, July 16th, 1887. 





PRINTS. 
Albion. . Lowell. . - ~-@4% 
Allen’s Fancy... | Manchester..... —@6 
American....... | Merrimack...... —@6 
a seine | Pacific Fancy.. —@6 
Cocheco cas Eichmond’ 8. ‘ia —@6 
onestoga. ..... mpson’s soli 
Remnant sreney —@6b | SRR 
arner & Co.” Victoria solids. . 
Steel River... .544 ley wheeed 
Hamilton....... ee 
Farmonyvancy Wav" ta Stirtige 
Hartel’s Fancy Windsor Fancy. 
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Indian Urchard 


“« DW. 40— _ 
“« “Vard- 
stick’36 6 @ 6% 
Laconia. . .7-4 — our 
“  .. &4— @16 
= -. &4— 18 
Langley, A.36— @ 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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TICKINGS. 
Am’ RACAL It 1h@\ | New England— @ 6% 
@18 | Oakland, A..— @7 
_ G13 Palmer....... oe 6% 
- 8. enw eae — @R Pearl River.. 13 @l4 
ve — @11%| PmbrtonAA— @— 
ME bs, ota — @il - G.— @7 
See — @l10 “ fancy— @I18 
a. @ 94 | Swift River.. Ke ™% 
C’rd’s, AAA® 1b @13 Thorndike, A @ 8 
ye ‘ACE, se - B. @ 8 
+. - @ 8 
Hamilton, 1ST 10 aut “ 7Y%@ 8 


pmmochess... 164” ‘peaselt blue. 12 er 
Bosto @ 7 | Otis, BB....—11 all 
Columb ia, Pearl River.. 13 
XXX. br’ wn 2d ll @l2 Warren,AXA 12 % 
Colum B.. 1 ol 
XXX, blues 11 @12 | York Blue....— @I3 
COTTON DRILLS 
Appleton..... — @ 6% Mass.,G...... 6 @ 
Augusta —- @ | Mass., D...... 64@ 
eee _ @ | Pelzer..... ...— @ 
Continental.. — | Pop: ~~ 64@ 7 
Hamilton.. .. — 2 — @6% 
Langley D.... — @ 0 | Pied SAREE 64@ 7 


BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
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FP. Robinson Co. 


Black Stockings 
Will not Stain or Fade. 
A tal poet line of | > Gente’ 


(fo > THES GRANEAST 


927 Broadway; N. "y. 













TUXEDO. 


For the months of July, August, September and 
October, our 
KNITTED TUXEDO SUITS 
have no equal. 

These Suits are ready-made and rarely require any 
alterations; from their knitted texture they are 
especially adapted for the Sea-shore, the Mountains, 
Yachting, Lawn Tennis, Steamer wear, etc. 

THE TUXEDO KNITTED SUIT 
AND 
THE LITTLE TUXEDO KNITTED SUIT 
for Children’s wear, 
ARE FOR SALE ONLY BY 


James as 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York, 


Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantuges over the old bristle 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- 
er. No Loose Bristies. Jivon-Irritating to 
Cums, Powdered Ready for use. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or bg ee 
tor %0c.. by THE HORSEY M'F’G CO., Utica, 





“HOTELS, § SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





WALTER’S PARK SANITARIUM, 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Penn. 
On the mountain side, 1 000 feet above tide water, no 
mosquitoes or malaria; baths, Swedish movement, 
sqetetehr. Circus Ce gardens vineyard, 
dairy, liver ula 
WNRORERT WAT TER, M.D. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 





Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Saturday, July 16th, 1887. 
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EA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest: 
Japan, ‘ 
poung Hyson, A - 
English Breakfast, - 





i REF RIAe  e ae 
Granulated, SS Ree i 5 15-16 
SRS RE o@ 5 9-16 
Extra C White.... .. 9-1 

Extra C Yellow.... 
isn sd scktcavesouchusen: pedasnaases 


MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, a to Fancy.......... 52 Se 





Codfish, bonel a Dba xes, 
S} , 1 Tins 


di 
Halibut, Iceland, smo ked, 
Herring, Medium, scaled, 


PROVISIONS. 





PoRK 
Se ienie wieatme Saban ee $15 25 QSi5 75 
| eee - @ 1 
rr i6 00 if 75 
- PE uekesasss «atecdoal sein 15 25 16 50 
EEF: 
M ere 9 00 
Packe Ebcsacesecseces “10 00 0 o 10 50 
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English 

Pineapple, large size, 4 in case......... 

Pineapple, small = a in onme SEF 

Schweitzer, American, % 
LARD. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Wits Wheat, pstetty Fancy Roller Patent, 


Pertgicn 
Minn. 8 rin; Whee best er 
=; pring 


5 
inter Wheat......... 5 15 





Cork F Flour from Southern White Corn..... © 


GRAIN. 





aE, WMA. niscnerikccone -=-— =a 
Mi Me WM. <000css5 coece — 394@ — 30% 
‘ Mo, 1, MAREE. s ou5<.. ss cdseoks — eh ee 
I «5. cs on ‘ostekesnbaban —— @ 1% 
ate aang p> —-— @1% 
pS CEE SOT E I —— @1% 
Green, prime, # bush........ —— @11% 


MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
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HAY AND STRAW. 
Hey, No, 1 per 100 Ibs... 


Hay, No.3, “ ‘“ 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
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E 
Ponte and Penn., fresh laid. 


Western, fresh-laid...... 
SE MED Gov pe<anescenasceces 
Goose eggs 





DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice................. u —_ 
Philadelphia Springs.......... .......... 22 
bm aaa Springs 9 
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DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Appies,New, Southern, per pbl.... 3 00 
B ackberries, = Mivhdcsneadinoteses 
OMPSRIOG, POF TDs «occ ccescscccwcccce 
Cherries, per Ib.......... 
Gooseberries, ber box. 
Huckleberries, per at 
Raspberries, a... aes 

ADS, per q 
wWetermolane, per 100 
hl SER ee oT 
Peanuts, Va., hand picked, per ». 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
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Cherries 15 


WwooL ‘MARKET. 


O#10, PENN., and W. V 
X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece emai 
No.2. + 5 ae oe 

New York«K Strate, MICH., b Ln] AND IND.: 
x, and above, Washed Fleec 
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No. 2. “ oe 


B WASHED. 
Average to eipesten Suh saivetateieesdaue 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed 
unWw 
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Paty ond ee 


Li PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
cat cor, FULRORA GOREH ace, H. ¥ 
East cor, FU Sts., N. ¥, 
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‘THE INDEPENDENT. — 
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Jnsurance. 
A SMALL SPUTTER. 


SOMETHING of a sputter has been made 
lately by the action of the new Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent in proceeding 
against several agents of the New York 
Life for an alleged doing of business with- 
out a license. The facts appear to be that 
the agents in question had applied for a 
license in the regular manner, and there 
being no reason why the purely formal 
application should not be granted, and 
probably no precedent for imagining that 
it would be refused, did not think it nec- 
essary to remain idle during the expected 
few days before the document would ac- 
tually be filled out, and so set at work. 
Any person ‘‘of intelligence and good 
moral character”—and any person against 
whom nothing is on record or is alleged 
is a person of such character—is at liberty 
to act as an attorney in obtaining patents, 
no license being required; the law of 
Massachusetts, presumably in order to 
keep a registry of agents and to have 
power of excluding disreputable persons, 
requires a license, which is evidently a 
purely formal matter in all ordinary cases. 
If any number of persons, from one to a 
million, choose to apply for licenses to 
work for reputable companies, it is a rea- 
sonable presumption that they will be 
promptly issued. It might be shown, by 
proof, that some agent had omitted to 
make application, out of heedlessness or 
out of gross ignorance of statute; but it is 
too preposterous to imagine that any re- 
sponsible company would allow an agent 
to save a license fee of $2, and there- 
by make itself and the agent each liable 
to a fine of $500 for every policy issued, 
and ultimately to expulsion from the 


state, } ' 
So drastic a statute is certain to be 
obeyed. If any offense has been com- 


mitted, it seems to have been a purely 
technical and innocent one—merely in as- 
suming that a formal license, which could 
be counted upon as a matter of course, 
was actually ‘‘ had” as soon as applied for. 
As to what has been freely hinted—that 
the department purposely delayed issuing 
the license applied for, in order to entrap 
the company into a statutory liability for 
policies issued in the interim—this is too 
unworthy a supposition to be considered 
until no other remains. It should be 
noted that the difficulty is not between 
the New York Life and the State ot Mas- 
sachusetts, really, but between the com- 
pany and an official new in his place, who 
may perhaps be what is called ‘‘ fresh 
and ‘“‘ heady,” and desirous of signalizing 
his entrance by a little display of fire- 
works. Men in his position have been 
known to be a little frolicsome at first. 
The whole matter is hardly beyond the 
proportions of a tea-pot tempest, and any 
more than a passing significance in it 
must be in again illustrating how easily 
supervision and regulation by a state gets 
overdone. 

But is the new Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner doing all he can to restrain unli- 
censed agents of assessment societies, and 
is he mindful of the evident fact that the 
irresponsible wild-cat concern, which 
snatches what it can reach, to-day, with- 
out bothering itself about probable liabili- 
ties some time hence, is very likely to 
knowingly evade the statute, if it can? 

_ > —— - 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MAKES AN 
EFFORT. 


THE chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee of the New Hampshire Senate has 
introduced the following: 

“Anact relating to fire insurance and 
insurance commissioners. 

“SECTION 1. Any party, company or asso- 
ciation hereafter insuring any building or 
structure against loss or damage by fire or 
lightning, by a renewal of a policy hereto- 
fore issued, or otherwise, shall cause said 
building or structure to be examined by an 
agent of the insurers and full description 
thereot to be made, and the insurable value 
thereof to be fixed by such agent. In the 
absence of any change increasing the msk, 
without the consent of the insurer or in- 
surers, or of intentional fraud on the part 
of the insured, in case of total loss, the 
whole amount mentioned in the policy or 
renewal, upon which the insurers receive a 
premium, shall be paid. In case of partial 
loss the full amount of the partial loss shall 
be paid. In case there are two or more poli- 
cies upon the property, each policy shall 
contribute to the payment of the whole of 


the partial loss in proportion to the amount 
of insurance mentioned in each policy, but 
in no case shall any insurer be required to 
pay more than the amount mentioned in its 
policy. 





“Sec. 2. The insurance commissioner shall 
—— a standard form of policy and con- 
ract for companies insuring property in 
this State, and no license shall be granted 
and no company allowed to do an insurance 
business unless it shall conform to the reg- 
ulations of the insurance commissioner. 

“Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed, 
and this act shall take effect on and after 
January 1st, 1888,” 

This bill may perhaps pass, but if it has 
any value at allitis as indicating some 
disposition to placate the companies 
rather than censure them. But it will have 
absolutely no influence in persuading them 
to return, and passing it will be a waste 
of time, as will be discussing it unless dis- 
cussion helps exhibit the situation in its 
true light. Besides being objectionable 
on the score of initial expensiveness, this 
proposition retains the essential vice of 
valued-policy in undertaking to make the 
companies contract, to-day, to pay a spe- 
cific amount some years hence. Insur- 
ance is indemnity only, and whatever 
controverts this principle is inherently 
vicious and cannot be made tolerable and 
right by any mere variations in form. As 
one veteran underwriter puts it, in com- 
menting on this proposition, ‘‘an insar- 
ance contract should be open to the facts 
at the time of the fire.” That is what in- 
demnity implies. 

If New Hampshire is ready to have the 
companies return a five-line act repealing 
the law which drove them out is the first 
proof of readiness required. That they 
will return, on repeal of the law, we can- 
not affirm, because there is the other ob- 
stacle of a record of unprofitable expe- 
rience in the state, but probably many of 
them would do so, cautiously, and select- 
ing localities. They certainly understand 
the situation, and such propositions as the 
above willbe as ineffective tocajole them 
as vigorous editorials and executive mes- 
sages of criticism will be to coerce them. 
The companies paid in New Hampshire 
all they became liable for, and, as they 
think, not to their own advantage; they 
owe no duty there, and are not in philan- 
thropy as a business. If New Hampshire 
is doing well enough without them, very 
good—the situation is then satisfactory on 
both sides. If New Hampshire wants 
them back the necessary form of effective 
invitation has been so plainly shown that 
nobody can pretend ignorance of it. The 
only difficulty is that New Hampshire 
wants the companies to surrender their 
position. This is a very natural feeling; 
but they will not do it. 


INSURANCE.  —_— 
1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 
=~ ; 7 








Ss GP inconsenaanccenss 05  - coscesens 1,248,984 44 
Mc vccccccncncccsesssesece cbse: eoccseses 552,874 22 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 2,301,858 66 


New England 


Mutual Life ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


TS Re aa $18,627,081 25 
1393US95 39 


Total Surplus $2,675,205 88S 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icles. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every = ey. 

Pamphiets CS. anatory of the New Feature may be 
bad on application at Company’s Office. 


-POSP-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 


1829. 1887. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$400,000 00 
1,773,468 72 
Unpaid 35,791 





Net Sur, 967,347 48 
TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist. 1888)............ $3,177,105 90 


OFFICERS : 
JAS. W. MCALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-President. 

@® EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY. 

Secretary. Assistan’ 


: it Secretary. 
Agency ae 


EORGE F. REGER, Manager. 








INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, § New York, 100 pentwas. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court an Stongagne 
Buildings: / and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, ample forallclaims, 481,323 82 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

I  acstakis. sax cuainenes 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 











DIRECT1ORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY 


GEORGE BLISs, JNO. L. RIKE 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 

WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY (. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
THEODORE F. VAIL, JOHN 


WM. M. RICHARDS, f 
JOHN CLAFLIN, DWARD MARTIN 

cx. E. ORR BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM 
E. W. CORLIES D. VERMILY 
JAMES FRASER, JACOB WENDE 
wh WM. A. SL. 


. A. SLATER 
LAWRENCE TURNURYF. 

A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for both ; for long or 
short periods, at the lowest, sure rates. 

Its policies are squarely reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-PORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE. Send for rates,etc, 
Home Office, gat Chestnut St., Phila. 

oe 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3ist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $3,809,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SOMMNEG ; TB. cocccscocccvvccscesesccess. ce 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums..............++ $5,235,299 99 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1886 to 3lst December, 1886..............++ 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns ef Premiums and 
BORGIR ccccccccccccccccces 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GOARNE DO 5 ccccevessenccesccccsccessccs 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Cash in Bank 285,254 68 

$12,444,511 69 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, FRED’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN ELLIO’ 

JOSIAH y JAMES G. DE FOREST 


JOSIA . 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHA 


OBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIK 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, EORGE BLISS 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. MACY,’ EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
Cc. A. HA ANSON W. HARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS MAITLAND 
JNO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 





WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,IRA BURSA 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, JAMES A. 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 


TT, 








THE MUTUA 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


8 not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benetits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cum bered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities, 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: . 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 
Annual premium, $183.05. 


Amount, $5,000. 
Five-year Pe- 
riod ending 


Additions. 








«+» $616 16 

eusvecs 1,259 59 

seendes 1,311 89 

edtoves 1,869 32 

esontnces 1,317 04 

enecavesedee 1,318 00 

IIL 505). nensnushnusmaasepaetbadens 538 00 

Post Mortem Dividend...............cccccccecees 109 00 

Total Additions 

SP i cnaiitnnngdentnsincmianaemend 

po $12,839 00 

Detns RPGS, 2.00 co cccccccccccscccocece 6,040 65 


Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 


I iscstcncsasiccccasties $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity, 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two 15-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,96.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions. 





$603 64 

626 36 

526 34 

a $1,756 34 
ee Sh ckciebuieed sbcnentecteceseniens 6,200 00 
Total amount received...........ccesseeescees $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutua: Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 


Pre- New In- 
Assets miums, surance. 
UAT... 0000 cvcces $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
BIRD. cecccce cece 86,838,340 15,092,719 28,299,818 
BIRD. 2.00 cccccece 88,212,700 12,687,881 38,394,554 
1BBD.... ws ccceee 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
TEER ccs cesses 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
BRR. 2s 050 cescee 97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
1883. ... ..ssevee 100,912,245 13,457,928 37,820,597 
MBE. .ccccce cece 105,585,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 . 
1885... we eeeees 108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,994 
a 114,181,963 15,634,720 56,852,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


Paid to policy-hold- 
ers Ton Vieath 
claims, endow- 

Amount re- ments and pur- 
ceived chased insurances 
policy-holders and dividends. 
$14,080,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
13,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,604 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 
13,850,258 43 13,923,062 19 
14,768,901 98 14,402,049 90 
15,634,720 66 13,129,108 74 





$134,840.871 06 $136,427 ,906 25 
The ameunt returned is 101 per cent. of that received, 
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THE 


United States 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Organized in 1850.) 


Nog. 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN, Actuary. 
J. S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
CHARLES E. BILL, Banker. 

ISAAC N. PHELPS, Banker. 

P. VAN VOLKENBURGH, Dry Goods. 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS, President Chemical National Bank. 
JULIUS CATLIN, Jr., Dry Goods. 


Assets, . $5,633,137.83 | Surplus, $1,013,690.04 





SECURITY. INDISPUTABILITY. GRACE. 


PROMPT PAYMENT. 


Goop AGENTS, 
Desiring to Represent the Company, are invited to address 
J. 8. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies et Home Office. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 








SIXTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JULY, 1887. 


ee Si iikk045500054s0napnischvennee tonswacaspiatpansslesesseoet $3,000,000 00 
ey I in. acdc knee bandenmebedsdee cobaeraechakabanne 3,108,596 00 











Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Accruing Taxes .................... 304,419 04 
Fe I sn a iekrese ennbovevietessoas piate aan Cenbicicbeaneneendaneweed 1,442,494 58 
ee SN Sch b 55 hig ensttcdsccdnecenaseniatiabeasesanesecuse pases $7,855,509 62 





CE iv ccncanhiheake baekeeie seen gaa® Knmeahagwume tadkwnchnetawawe $91,685 16 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 614,450 00 
United States Stocks (market value)................ccccccccccccccccccces 2,567,000 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 1,811,650 00 
State and City Bonds (market walue).............ccccccccscccccccccceces 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand............ 2.0.0... cece cece ceceuee 848,400 00 
a re i te a I i 08s a ehh nn. ds Sado ie debt veskoces 33,587 32 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.......................... 
Real Estate 


281.955 86 
1,380,781 28 


$7,855,509 62 


Total.... 





DIRECTORS: 


WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER'S. CARTER, 
HENRY M. TABER, 

D. A HEALD, 

D. H. MCALPIN, 

A, C, ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
J, HARSEN RHODES. 


ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, 
ALFRED S. BARNES. 
LEYI P. MORTON, 
HENRY A. HULBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIs, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
JOHN R, FORD, 


JOHN H, WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH. 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 


T. B. GREENE CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
W. L. BIGELOW, Ass’t Sec’s. D. A HEALD, Vice-Presiden 
G, SNOW, Jr., H: WASHBURN, Vice-President and Sec’y. 














EgquitableLifeA ssuvance Society 








In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 


over liabilities) ; 


in PREMIUM INCOME; tn the amount 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; 


in annual NEW BUSINESS, 


the Society exceeds every other life assurance company, and 


may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
zation of tts kind in the world. 


ASSETS, Fanuary rst, 1887, 
LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basis,) 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,) . 


$75,510,472.76 , 
$59,154,597 00 
- $76,355,875.76 











Surplus, 4% per cent. basts, $20,495,175.76. 
The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, zs larger 
than that of any other life assurance company tn the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, 


NEW ASSURANCE, 1886, 
ToraL INCOME, 1886, 


Premium Income, 1886, . 


$411,779,098.00 

$T1T,540,20}.00 
$19,873,733 19 

. $76,272,154.02 


Improvement during the Year. 





Increase of Premium Income, . 


$2,810,47 5.40 


Lucrease of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis) $2,493,030.03 


Increase of Assets, 


W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


» 2» $8,957,085.26 


H. B. HYDE, President.© 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V.P. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, 


Has Issued over 40,000 Policies. 


Has Paid to Policy-holders......... 
Has safely Invested for Policy-holders 


Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 


CONN., 


Has Received for Pre- 


eee ee ee ee 
ee ee 


ee ee ee 


121 per cent. 


It Issues the best Forms both ot Life and Accident Policies ever 


Issued. 


The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 


the Globe. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10,000. 
GIVING 


$10,000 in event of Death. 
10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 
10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 
10,000 for Loss of Hand and Foot. 


$5,000 for Loss of a Hand or Foot. 
5,000 for Loss of both Eyes. 


2,900 for Permanent Pisability. 
1,250 for Loss of one Eye. 


50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 


Policies for a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 


JAMES 8S. PARSONS, 


President. 


A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President. 


ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 
CORPORATE GUARANTEE, 








J.™M. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B, PIERCE, Secretary, 


ALLEN, President, 





THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Policies henceforth i iasued are incontestable for 
ony oe use after three y: 
th Claims paid at one once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home 
Absolue security, combined ae the liber- 
ity, assures the popularity and success of 


forms of Tontine Policies issued, 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Companys 
135 BROADWAY, New Yo 


69th Semi- —— Statement, Jan. lst, 1887. 


cites. HM 


Reserve a3 Re ys 
Reserve for all other Habiiities peas 
PROS BGT GONB.. 2. 0ccvede sesccsecede bsece 

PEO Rine 0 050s 0000095 0002 seennagetd $2,260,479 86 260,479 86 
Potley-holders in thia’ Company inave increased Protec- 
under the Guarant 


ton w of 
NEW YORK SAFE? x. YAP ‘LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, Presiden 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-Presiden o 
WESTPOLLOCK, Sec. GEO, C, HOWE, Asst. Sec 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CoO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage ever these of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 








keep their policies in 
ferce, 
See Charter. 





OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St, 
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Old and Young. 


JOE. 
BY EDWARD N. POMEROY. 
My darling’s silent pet, 
It seems too strange to be 


That he is with us yet 
And gone so long is she. 


To curl upon her bed 
He came at her command; 
She smoothed his willing head 
With her thin, lily hand. 


He went and came again 
And loved by her to be; 

He goes and comes as then, 
But nevermore comes she. 


He used to heed her call— 
Her voice was soft and low; 
I wonder if at all 
He listens for it now. 


While to and fro he steals 
As noiseless as a ghost, 

I wonder if he feels 
A sense of something lost: 


If, thinking of her yet, 
And loving her no less, 

He longs to pay the debt 
Of many a fond caress. 


I see him go and come, * 
Uncertain what to do, 

And wonder if, though dumb, 
He is a mourner too. 


Of time he had a shred, 
And she eternity; 
Yet he sleeps on her bed, 
And in her grave sleeps she. 
What is it we forget 
- When oft and oft we say 
That he is with us yet 
And she is gone away? 
In her eternal place, 
Among the cherubiin, 
His speck of time and space 
She never envies him. 
TAUNTON, MASs. 
—_———— +. —— 
“THE ANGEL OF THE WELL.” 
BY M. G. MCCLELLAND, 


AMONG the tender and beautiful legends 
of the Rhine is one which gives to every 
stream and fountain a spirit, or ‘* angel,” 
whose care it is to guard the water and 
keep it pure and flowing. The legend 
makes the life of the spirit and the life of 
the water one, and in their intertwined 
existence all things affecting one react 
upon the other. 

With rivers, cateracts and streams, the 
legend deals grandly, picturing the beauty 
and strength, and fierce, wild joy of the 
spirit embodied in these wonderful crea- 
tions; the toil and strife, the music, pow- 
erand rejoicing of the resistless waters; 
the cruelty of them, and the tenderness. 

With brooks, and rills, and dimpling 
springs, the story laughs as it shows how 
the spirit murmurs and sparkles, and in- 
dulges itself in a thousand witcheries and 
gambols. All this is lovely, wild and 
free, and the heart rejoices with the joy of 
the angel of the water, and the steps 
pause and linger wherever the silver ripple 
of a brook crosses the path, or the bold 
burst of a beautiful spring forces itself up 
into the sunshine. 

But the saddest, tenderest thoughts of 
the legend are given to the water angels 
who have become the servants of men— 
the spirits of wells and fountains in the 
public marts, where the people congre- 
gate. Like other slaves, these spirits are 
bound to a master-will, dependent for 
well-being on a master-hand. When-the 
fountain is pure and orderly, and care- 
fully tended, the water leaps and flashes 
in the sunlight, casting itself heavenward, 
to fall again to earth in a myriad rainbows, 
a thing of exquisite beauty. Then the an- 
gel seems content with bondage; a serv- 
ant whose servitude is glorified and en- 
durable. 

But when neglect and carelessness allow 
the fountain to become choked and foul, 
and the vents to be cut off, then the angel 
languishes and frets and moans, while 
slow, heavy tears trickle where once a 
mighty jet leaped and danced. And if no 
heed be taken of the moan of the tortured 
thing, in course of time it pines and dies, 
or else the dear earth in tender pity opens 
a way for its escape. 


Then the fountain becomes dumb and 
the well dry, and all the usefulness and 
beauty of the water slip silently away to 
bless places that are more worthy. And 
men, and tired creatures come, distressed 
by heat and thirst, and gaze with longing 
eyes at the spot where once was comfort 
and refreshment, and bend weary, listen- 
ing ears for the liquid murmnr of the 
water’s song that has been hushed for- 
ever. 

In this little town there are many Ger- 
mans; but they have brought no tender- 
ness from Rhineland, no thought of its 
sweet old superstitions, no memory of its 
legends—or else this bustling age and 
land has materialized them out of all sen- 
timent and imagination. 

In my walk to-night I have passed three 
public wells, and have tried them all, and 
tried them in vain. To the first two I 
bent my ear as I let drop a stone in each. 
A sullen murmur of imprisoned air, dis- 
placed by the falling stone, rewarded me, 
followed by a still more sullen splash. 
That water did not leap and flash; it just 
shuddered dully, and slow circles eddied 
round, and struck against the slimy walls. 
Frogs and newts and water lizards find 
down there a home, and rats swim back 
and forth, and commit, from time to time, 
a murder or a suicide. 

For years no hand has purified these 
wells, no thirst has been slaked from their 
abundance. The water angel shut off 
from sunshine and usefulness, grows 
slowly into a demon whose liquid life is 
poison, and whose bosom would receive 
and hold with equal indifference a stone, 
a flower, ora tiny struggling child. 

By the third well I lingered longest. It 
had been abandoned to disuse and decay 
at a more recent date than either of its fel- 
lows, and its angel chafed and fretted 
still. I widened a crack in the dilapi- 
dated cover and through it a moonbeam 
slanted, showing a great black depth with 
a single star at the bottom where the 
mvonbeam touched the water. Some- 
thing in the way this lonely point of light 
quivered reacted on my fancy, and I bent 
lower and gazed down into the well. 

Was it glamour of moonlight, or did the 
point increase in brilliance until it emitted 
a wan, pale glow that lit the surface of the 
water, and part of the green, neglected 
masonry. Moss grew thick on the bricks, 
and weeds and bleached looking grasses, 
that seemed the ghosts of earthly grasses, 
hung in tufts from the sides. The face of 
the water was as the face of one who has 
exhausted suffering, and is quiescent with 
despair. 

Close beside the eastern wall a vapor 
rose and wavered, and condensed into 
the semblance of a woman. Her tresses 
floated in long white wreaths, and her 
hands were clasped beneath her mantle. 
Her feet were buried in the ooze, and the 
quivering of the water made her garments 
shiver as though her breast were torn by 
sobs. 

Slowly she bent forward and appeared 
to press with her hands against the water 
around her, so that the ripples from her 
fingers circled around the place, and then 
sank down into hopeless leadenness. Noth- 
ing was changed, nothing ever would be 
changed. No more light, no more sun- 
shine, no more usefulness to man or 
beast. Caged forever in a foul prison, 
growing fouler with each year, until all 
the purity of the water changed to pesti- 
lence and death. 

And as I thought upon it all, my soul 
grew sick with pity for the fair thing that 
was being maimed, and my heart ached 
that men should let such things be. The 
light trembled, then burned with a clearer 
effulgence, and I saw beside the mourner 
another, of a different form. This also 
wore the semblance of womanhood; but 
the figure was noble, tall and strong and 
very beautiful. From her calm eyes and 
brow the light appeared to radiate, and 
by the majesty of her presence I knew 
that this was the Spirit of the Earth, and 
that deliverance for the captive was at 
hand. 

With tender hands and smiling mouth 
the Spirit of the Earth caressed the sor- 
rowing water angel, and then pressed 
against the masonry—and lo! atiny cleft, 





that broadened and broadened like an 
empty channel; and the water gave a soft, 





deep murmur of release, and circled slow- 
ly as it ebbed away. Lower it sank, and 
lower. Down and down, until the phan- 
tom grasses that but now bordered its 
edges hung high aboveit. Lower still— 
down to the surface of the mud and ooze, 
which stiffened as the moisture drained 
away. 

Now it is gone, and the well is dead and 
dry forever. The Spirit of the Earth 
bent softly and whispered to the water 
angel: ‘‘Come! for your deliverance is 
complete.” 

And the light died out, for mud cannot 
reflect the moon’s pure rays; and I lifted 
myself and passed on, wondering and 
dreaming over the thing that I had seen. 
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THE ENCHANTED PRINCE. 


FROM AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN PA- 
PYRUS. 





BY GEORGE EBERS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY ELIZABETH 
ABERCROMBIE. 

ONCE upon a time there lived a king 
who had noson. This wasa great grief 
to him, and he prayed the gods to grant 
hima boy. They listened to his prayer, 
and sent a prince to him and his wife. 
Then the Hathors appeared, and foretold 
the destiny of the new-born child, prophe- 
sying that his death would be caused 
either by a crocodile, a serpent, or a dog. 

The people into whose charge the boy 
had been given, hearing this, went to the 
king (long life to him!) and told him. 

Thereupon Pharaoh’s heart was filled 
with great sorrow, and his majesty 
caused a strong castle to be built in the 
mountains for the prince, in which he 
placed serving men and women, and all 
the beautiful things that belong toa 
prince’s household. But the prince was 
not allowed to step outside of the castle 
door. 

Now, when the prince had nearly 
grown up to man’s estate, it happened one 
day that he stepped out upon the roof of 
the castle, and, running behind a man on 
the high road, he saw a dog. 

Turning to the body servant who was al- 
ways beside him, he said: ‘‘ What is that 
running behind that man down the road?” 

And the servant made answer to him: 
** That is a dog.” 

Thereupon the youth cried: ‘‘ Then let a 
dog like that be brought immediately to 
me!” 

Then the body servant betook himself 
to the king to tell him of this; and his 
majesty said: ‘‘For aught I care give 
him a young hunter,for I will not have his 
heart castdown.” 

So the dog was brought. And after 
this, when many days had passed by, and 
the youth felt that he had fully grown 
into manhood, he sent to his father, say- 
ing: 

‘*T wish to go forth from here. Do I 
look like a recluse? Of a surety it is true 
that an evil fate has been portioned out 
to me, but I have weighed the matter. 
God is unchangeable and brings about that 
which he has ordained.” ; 

Then a full equipment of arms and 
of other necessaries were given him, and 
he had his dog also: accompanying him, 
and they turned his face toward the east, 
and said: ‘*‘ Now, then, go wherever you 
will.” 

So he went on his way, and his dog 
was with him. His journey lay toward 
the north,to that land for which his heart 
yearned, and he drew near to it; for his 
horses were of the best in the land. 

At last he arrived in the dominion of 
Mesopotamia, and behold! the prince of 
this kingdom had no heir except one un- 
married daughter, and he had built a 
house for her that had seventy windows, 
each of them seventy ells above the 
ground. 

He had also sent for all the sons of all 
the princes of Syria and had said to them: 
‘* Whoever of youcan reach my daugh- 
ter’s window, shall be given her for his 
wife.” 

Many days had passed since then, and 
the Syrian princes had day after day en- 
deavored to perform this feat, when the 
king’s son, with his followers, came 

iding up. They led him into the house 
8nd got ready for him a bath, took care 





for the feeding of his horses, and told every- 
body far and wide what a noble youth it 
was who had come. Then they rubbed 
him with perfumed essences, anointed 
his feet, shared their food with him and 
asked him, as they spoke with him : ‘‘ Oh, 
most beautiful youth, from whence do 
you come ?” 

And he made answer to them: “I am 
the son of a charioteer of war out of 
the land of Egypt. My mother is dead, 
but my father is married to another wife: 
and when they begat children of their 
own they began to hate me, and I fled 
from before them.” 

Then they clasped him in their arms 
and covered him with kisses. 

And again, after many days had passed 
by, it happened that the prince said to the 
youths: ‘‘ May I ask what it is that keeps 
you here?” 

Upon this they told him all that they 
were doing there, and that it had been 
announced that whoever should reach 
the window of the Prince of Mesopota- 
mia’s daughter should receive her to wife. 

And he answered them : ‘‘ If it is agree- 
able to you, I should like to join your 
numbers and leap into the air when you 
do.” 

Then they arose and began to leap into 
the air as their daily custom was; but the 
king’s son placed himself on one side to 
try and catch a glimpse of the Prince of 
Mesopotamia’s daughter and make sure 
that her countenance was pleasing to 
him. 

And again many days passed by, when 
one day he arose and prepared to leap into 
the air with the others. He gave a great 
spring, and reached the Prince of Mesopo- 
tamia’s daughter, and she—she threw her 
arms round him and covered him with 
her kisses. 

Then, to rejoice her father’s heart, some 
one cried out to him: ‘‘ A man has reached 
your daughter’s window.” 

The prince, however, asked of him: 
‘* Well, which of the princes is it?” 

Then the same man called back: *‘ The 
son of a charioteer of war, who has flown 
from before his step-mother out of the 
land of Egypt.” 

Upon this the Prince of Mesopotomia 
felt great wrath rise up within him, and he 
cried out: ‘‘ Shall I give my daughter to 
any stray fugitive from the land of Egypt? 
He may take himself then toward his 
own land again !” 

Then a man went upto the prince and 
said: ‘‘ Off with you, and see that you re- 
turn from whence you came!” 

But the princess called God to witness 
what she said: ‘‘ By Ra Harmachis!” she 
cried, ‘‘if you send him away from me, 
I will neither eat nor drink. I will die in 
this very hour even!” 

And the messenger went and made 
known to her father everything that she 
had said. 

Then the Prince of Mesopotamia caused 
people to come that they might kill the 
king’s son in his own house. But the 
princess said to them also: 

‘*By the god Ra, if you slay him, you 
will certainly find me dead before the sun 
sets. I will not live another hour. Go to 
my father and tell him this.” 

So they went away to tell this to her 
father; and now he allowed the prince to 
be led before him with his daughter. 

The king’s son entered the apartment 
and was in no wise abashed by the pres- 
ence of the ruler, albeit the latter drew 
him into his arms, covered him with 
kisses, and said to him: 

“Tt is well! Now you shall tell me 
who you really are. Tell me who you 
are, then behold! henceforth you will be 
to me as my own child.” 

Then the prince replied: *‘I am the son 
of a warcharioteer from out the land of 
Egypt. My mother is dead, but my fa- 
ther has taken to himself another wife; 
and when they begat children of their 
own, they began to hate me, but I arose 
and fled from before their faces.” 

Then the Prince of Mesopotamia gave 
him his daughter for his wife, and pre- 
sented him with slaves, and also with 
fields and flocks and every good thing. 

And now when many more days had 
passed by, the youth said to his wife: ‘* It 
has been prophesied that I shall. die by one 
of three ways, and death will come to 
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me either by a crocodile, a serpent, or a 
dog.”’, 

Then said she: ‘‘ Then let the dog that 
always follows you be killed !” 

But he made answer: ‘“‘I will not suffer 
my dog to beslain, for I have raised him 
from his birth.” 

And after this the wife was sorely 
troubled about her husband and would 
not suffer him to go out alone. Once 
when he had taken a journey to the bor- 
der of the land of Egypt, behold! a croco- 
dile came out of the sea on to the land, and 
went into the city in which the prince was. 
So there, again, his wife would never trust 
him to go out alone. 

But there was also in that country a 
giant who would not suffer the crocodile 
to go out on to the land. When it lay in 
the water, the giant walked up and 
down before it, and when the sun had 
set, the wife kept watch every night; 
for a month and two days long she 
watched. 

And now again when many more days 
had passed by, the youth one fine day gave 
himself up to enjoyment in his own house; 
and when it came night, he laid himself 
down on his bed and sleep overpowered 
him entirely. His wife, however, filled a 
jar with milk and set it beside her. And 
when a serpent came out of his hole to 
bite the youth, there sat his wife by his 
side, for she would not suffer herself to 
fall asleep. And her hands set the milk 
before the serpent, and the viper drank it 
up to the last drop, and was stupefied and 
lay down with its belly uppermost. Then 
the wife killed the snake with some blows 
from her spear, and this awakened her 
husband. 

Thereupon, he arose and asked: *‘ What 
was that?’ But she answered him: ‘ Be- 
hold! your god has given one of your 
enemies which was threatening you into 
your hands, and he will give you also the 
others.” Then he made sacrifice to the 
gods, and entreated their goodness in be- 
half of each of the coming days. 

And after this, when again many days 
had passed by, the youth went out to 
wander up and down the border of his 
estates; but his wife went not out with 
him. His dog, however, ran after him, 
and the animal ran over the fields in 
search of game. The prince followed him. 
And when he had come near the sea F- 
plunged into the water to seize his dog. 
Then appeared the crocodile, and seized 
him on that very spot where the giant was 
wont to keep his watch. And the croco- 
dile said to the youth: ‘* Know then, that 
Iam the enemy destined to pursue you. 
Your wife and the giant have bound 
themselves together against me. But, be- 
hold! I will let you go free if the Fates so 
will it that you should be given your free- 
dom. But you shall swear to me then, 
that you will kill the giant. And if you 
look about you, seeking to procure his res- 
cue, you shall yourself taste of death. 

* * * * un a * 

LNoTE.—I must own that in these last sentences I 
have been obliged to fill up the gaps of the text, which 
is written upon an old Egyptian papyrus, and is badly 
damaged throughout. 

It is true, however, that I have always endeavored 
so to arrange the interpolations, that they should ex- 
actly fill upthe gaps in the hieratic papyrus. For this 
purpose I have not made use of one hieroglyph too 
much or too little. What now follows is of my own 
invention. ,GEORGE EBERS. } 

Light fell again upon the earth, anda 
new day had begun. The dog came by 
and saw that his master lay in the power 
of the crocodile. And thecrocodile asked 
the prince: ‘* Will you now swear to that 
which I have said?” The youth replied: 
‘* How can I kill him who has watched 
over me?” 

Then the crocodile fell into the greatest 
anger, and said: ‘* Then your destiny shall 
be fulfilled; but I give you until the sun 
has gone down. If by that time you will 
not swear, then shall you taste of death.” 

The dog had understood all these words, 
and ran home to his master’s house, and 
he found there the daughter of the Prince 
of Mesopotamia in mourning and tears, 
like a wife whose husband is dead; for the 
prince had not returned to his home 
through the entire night. 

And when she caught sight of the dog 
without his master she wept aloud, and 
strewed her forehead with the dustof the 

earth, and struck her breast. But the dog 
hung about her, barking, and seized her 





dress, and ran to the door, and then 
looked round at her like one asking for 
something. 

Then she dried her eyes, and rising, took 
with her the spear with which she had 
killed the snake, and followed the dog to 
the spot on the banks to which he led her. 
There she sat down under the reeds, and 
she neither ate nor drank, but she prayed 
to the gods without ceasing. 

Thus many hours passed by; and just as 
the sun was about to set, she heard the 
voice of the crocodile, which said: ‘‘If you 
will not swear to kill the giant, then I will 
carry you to the bank, and you shall taste 
of death.” 

Then the wife ran to the spot where the 
giant was, and entreated him to follow 
her. And behold! the crocodile was car- 
rying her husband to the land, and after 
he had said again: ‘‘ How can I kill the 
giant who has watched over me?” the 
crocodile opened wide his jaws to swallow 
him. But the wife stepped out from 
among the reeds, and thrust her spear 
into the crocodile’s jaws, and the giant 
threw himself upon the monster and over- 
powered him, and beat him to death. 

The daughter of the Prince of Mesopo- 
tamia embraced the youth, and said: ‘‘ Be- 
hold! your god has given into your hand 
the second enemy which was threaten- 
ing you, and he will give you also the 
third.” 

And when the prince had made sacri- 
fices to the gods, and further entreated 
their protection, his wife said to him: 
‘‘Two terrible deaths have been warded 
from thee. Now let the dog be carried a 
long way off, that the third may not over- 
come thee.” 

Then he replied: ‘‘ I will not part from 
my dog that I have raised from a pup, 
and who brought thee to my rescue. God 
is inflexible in bringing that to pass which 
he has ordained.” 

After this, when many days had passed 
by, enemies appeared in the land. They 
were the sons of the Prince of Syria, who 
had banded together against the Ruler of 
Mesopotamia, being in wrath against him 
because not one of them but the youth 
had won the princess for his wife. 

They came with many war-chariots and 
horses and men, and destroyed the army 
«f the Prince of Mesopotamia, and took 
captive his city and his land, and great 
booty beside. And the prince himself 
they carried off with them as a living cap- 
tive. And as the youth and his wife were 
not to be found, either in the palace or 
in the city, they asked the Ruler of Meso- 
potamia: ‘‘ Where is your daughter, and 
that son of a war charioteer out of the 
land of Egypt, to whom, to your disgrace, 
you gave her to wife?” 

And the prince made answer to them: 
** He has gone away with his wife to hunt 
the wild beasts of the land. How should 
I know where?” 

Thereupon the sons of the Prince of 
Syria held council together and said: ‘‘We 
will divide ourselves into small companies 
and we will go hither and thither, and 
seek the Egyptian youth. Whoever 
finds him shall let him taste of death, and 
he may do what he wills with his wife.” 

And so they went away, one to the west 
and another to the east, and still others to 
the south and north. And after many 
days had passed by, those that had wan- 
dered to the south came to the borders of 
Egypt, and to that place where the prince 
was. 

But the giant saw them coming a long 
way off, and he understood their speech, 
and because his heart was filled with grati- 
tude to the youth, he betook himself to 
him in haste, and said: ‘‘ Save yourself, 
for seven sons of the Prince of Syria are 
coming to seek you. And when they 
have found you, they will kill you and 
the one into whose hands your wife falls 
may do with her what he wills. They are 
too many for you to stand out against 
them. As for me, I remain not here, but 
will go to my brothers.” 

Then the prince called his wife, and they 
hid themselves in a cave of the mountains, 
and he took his dog with him. 

They had remained hidden in this cave for 
two whole days and nights when the sons 
of the Prince of Syria, with many soldiers, 
came marching by the cave, and not one of 
them saw the prince. But when the last 


one of all came near the cave, the dog 
suddenly stood up and tore himself away, 
and ran out with a loud bark, and the 
sons of the Prince of Syria recognized the 
animal and turned him back and drove 
him into the cave. 

They came with swords and lances, and 
they raised them against the youth. But 
the wife placed herself before her hus- 
band to shield him. And behold! a lance 
was let fly that hit the daughter of the 
Prince of Mesopotamia. She sank down 
to the ground and kissed the dust beneath 
her husband’s feet. 

Then the prince’s sons were filled with 
wrath, and they pressed round the prince, 
but they were not able to conquer him at 
once, for he also used his sword, and his 
dog fought by his side. One of his ad- 
versaries he killed himself, but another 
threw the dog to the ground, and a third 
pressed forward to his companion and 
killed the dog, and thrust his lance into 
the youth’s breast so that he too sank 
down. 

Whereupon they carried the bodies 
of the prince and his wife out into the air 
for the wolves to feed upon, and they 
went away from there that they might 
divide the land of the ruler of Meso- 
potamia among themselves. 

And behold! when the last warrior had 
disappeared, the prince opened his eyes 
and saw his wife lying by his side, like one 
dead, and the body of his dug. Tren he 
groaned aloud, and said: 

‘** God is inexorable in bringing to pass 
that which he has ordained. The Hathors 
foretold at my birth that I should come to 
destruction by means of a dog, and their 
prophecy has come true; for he has be- 
trayed me to my enemies. I am ready to 
die, for without these life is hateful to 
me.” Then he raised his hands and cried: 
‘IT have committed no sin. Therefore 
grant me a burial upon earth and a favor- 
able word with the judges in the future, 
ye everlasting gods!” Then he sank back 
like one dead. 

But the heavenly powers heard his voice, 
and Ra Harmachis said to his fellow gods: 
‘His fate has been fulfilled as it was 
prophesied unto him, but now we will call 
forth a new future to be granted him, since 
for both of them life is still sweet, and it 
is fitting that such fidelity should receive 
reward.” 

The mothers of the gods bowed acqui- 
escence with their heads, and said: ‘‘ Such 
fidelity is deserving of very great re- 
ward.’ 

The other heavenly powers said this also, 
and the seven Hathors stepped forward 
cried: ‘ Destiny is fulfilled, thus let them 
live!” 

And one touched their hearts till they 
began to beat again; and another their 
feet, and they stood up; and a third their 
lips, and words began to be stammered 
forth. Then a fourth touched their eyes, 
and they received their sight; a fifth their 
arms, whereat each clasped the other to 
his heart. But the sixth called down upon 
them health and happiness, and the sev- 
enth a good old age, a beautiful death, 
and a Holy future on the other side of the 
grave. , 

Then the prince and his wife returned 
to their own house. And there the youth 
said to his wife: ‘‘ Let us make sacrifices 
to the gods, and give thanks, for all the 
three sorts of dangers that were hanging 
over me are now given back into my 
hands, and we have tasted the homage of 
the heavenly powers.” 

So they made a very great sacrifice; and 
when they were sitting together, and en- 
joying a happy hour one with the other, 
the prince said; 

‘“*Tam not he for whom I gave myself 
out. Iam the son of the King of Egypt. 
I took the mien of acommon manso that 
my strength alone should bring us in hon- 
or, and your love asked nought of my ori- 
gin. But now you will share my throne 
with me, for my heart is full of you, and 
great has been your fidelity.” 

And both now went to the land of 
Egypt, and the youth’s father rejoiced 

greatly over all that his son had done. 

Aud he appointed him to be a fellow- 
ruler, and he gave his wife the title of 
queen, and the name, ‘“ Brought to Life 





through Fidelity.” 
Then he called together a great army, 


and with chariots and horses he went 
toward the must. Ana tne prince led the 
Egyptians 1urum anu aestroyed the cities 
of the Syrian princes, aud took their sons 
as living Cupuves 

He gave vwnem good treatment, because 
they had muue num weicume among them, 
and had shared thew all witli hir-. 

And he seu iree tne King of Mesopota- 
mia, and gave him back his land and his 
treasures. And when he returned to 
Thebes all the booty he had taken he gave 
to Amen-Ra as an offering. 

He and his wife reached the good old 
age of one hundred and ten years, and 
many sons and daughters lived to carry 
on their names. 


(Norr.—It is possible that the lost papyrus would 
have given the story quite another end, but 1 think 
that my additions contain nothing that might not 
have appeared in the original text. My colleagues, 
Goodwin and Maspero, think that the dog would have 
been the means of fulfilling the prophecy concerning 
the prince, and would have killed him, even though 
inadvertantly. 

{ brought the story to a pleasanter end, because I 
believe that a far greater stress is laid upon the wife 
and her faithful care than upon the dog, who through- 
out the taleis not noticeable for anything more than 
merely being present in it. It is true that the prince 
came byhim to the very verge of destruction—it 
was owing to him that he fell into the sea and into 
the crocodile’s power; but the faithful wife kept 
watch over him, and if the author had not intended 
that the Hathors should change their minds, why did 
he make the wife of the king’s son say to him, after 
she had killed the snake: 

“ Behold! God has given one of your enemies, which 
was threatening you. into your hands, and he will give 
you also the others?” 

This story itself is doubtless very much older than 
the inscription upon the papyrus, which was probably 
written in the beginning of the last thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. This is evidenced without 
a doubt by the simple, unadorned form in which the 
story is told. In the ancient countries of the East 
stories like this were passed on from mouth to mouth, 
and experienced many changes before they were put 
upon paper, or, better still, upon apyrus. 


GEORGE EBERS.) 
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FARMER MILDMAY’S SCARE- 
CROW. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


‘Caw! Caw! was heard, from rosy morn, 
Above good farmer Mildmay’s corn. 
‘““Caw! Caw!’’ black dots were here and 
there, 
“Upon the ground and in the air. 


‘* What shall I do?” the farmer sighed, 
‘“*My patience they have sorely tried; 
To one less kind it would be fun, 

But I—I cannot use a gun! 


“T am as mild as mild can be; 

These crows advantage take of me; 
Their cawing, too, is like a jeer; 

I’ll have to use harsh means, I fear.” 


E’en while he spoke a crowd of crows 
Almost within his reach arose, 

And leisurely flew o’er the field 

To see what furrows fresh would yield. 


This kind old farmer pondered long, 
Then made this resolution strong: 
“Ill have a scarecrow made this hour, 
And keep it here in sun and shower. 


“* A very mild one it shall be; 

I would not hurt their feelings—see? 

If I should set one up too grim 

The thought of it mine eyes would dim. 


“For what if I should scare outright 

These crows, and they should die with . 
fright?” 

He got straightway his plainest clothes, 

A sober, broad-rimmed hat he chose; 


The former he fills out with straw, 
The latter he proceeds to draw 

Upon what would have been the head 
If he had worn those clothes instead. 


Then in the meekest manner he— 
And quite, yes, quite regretfully— 
Set up this scarecrow in his field, 
While sighs his kindliness revealed. 


“Caw! Caw!” a hundred eyes, askance, 
Watched that good farmer’s meek advance, 
And his retreat. 

This scarecrow then 
They fluttered ’round, and cawed again; 
But so demurely there it stood, 
They had no more the hardihood 
To trouble that meek farmer’s corn. 
They held a caucus that next morn, 
And all resolved to quit the place; 
They argued it would be disgrace 
To harm a man so good and kind, 
With such an unrevengeful mind: 
And that no self-respecting crow 
Would ever think of doing so! 


Now through his field the farmer goes, 
Quite unmolested by the crows. 

“T might have scared them more,” smiles 
he, 





** But mildness is the way with me!” 
New YorE Crry 
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MISS GRACE’S HAPPY THOUGHT.’ 





BY L. B. COCROFT, 

‘Ou, Aunt Emily!” 

It was such an eager, breathless voice 
that Mrs. Girton looked up in alarm as 
Grace Douglass came into the hall. But 
Nannie and Saidee Girton were behind her 
and Will Douglass brought up the rear; 
so, reassured as to the possibility of an ac- 
cident, Mrs. Girton smiled at her ward’s 
eager face, quite sure that Grace had a 
favor to ask, and quite sure, also, that the 
‘* favor” was to be allowed to do some- 
thing for somebody else. 

‘* Well, my dear, what is it?” 

But Grace’s first words came as a very 
decided surprise. 

‘You know Saturday is my birthday, 
Auntie.” 

‘* The most important day in the year,” 
added Will. 

“And I've been thinking that, if you 
didn’t mind, I should like”’— 

‘* To celebrate it in a manner befitting 
the occasion,” put in Will. 

Grace slipped her pretty hand over his 
lips. ‘‘Now do be quiet, while I tell 
Auntie. I want to have a picnic, Auntie, 
over in Eades’s woods, with all the chil- 
dren—all the little girls that is, that I can 
gather together in the village. Do say 
that I may.” 

**But there are not more than half a 
dozen children,” said Mrs. Girton, doubt- 
fully. 

‘*Oh, but Auntie, I mean all the chil- 
dren. You know the poor little things 
don’t have much fun, and really it’s a sim- 
ple affair. If you'll let Jane boil a ham 
and make a good supply of bread, Pu 
make a lot of cookies and plain cake, and 
buy a few pounds of candy, and that’s all 
we'll need.” 

‘‘Whereas, last year, when she was 
eighteen, we needed music, and salad, and 
ices, and jellies, and Chinese lanterns, and 
anew gown, and other things too numer- 
ous to mention,” said Will, persuasively. 
‘You see, Aunt Emily, this is decidedly 
more economical.” 

Mrs. Girton laughed. ‘Do as you like, 
my dear; only leave us enough in the 
house to lastover Sunday. Jane shall boil 
the ham, and bake all the bread and cake 
you want. Only you must see how many 
children there are. Twenty? Fifty? I 
haven't the dimmest idea, myself.” 

‘About thirty; certainly not more than 
thirty-five,” said Grace, who had made a 
rapid caiculation. ‘In the first place,there 
are Nannie and Saidee, and I know Mrs. 
Merton will let her children come. Then 
there’s the doctor’s little daughter, and a 
child who is staying at the rectory.” 

“Six,” said Will; ‘‘and for number 
seven 1 suggest that baby at the black- 
smith’s.” 

‘Four years old? Isn't 
young ?’ said Mrs. Girton. 

‘*Will and she are great friends,” said 
Grace, smiling. ‘‘We certainly must have 
her, and for the rest, ’ll run over and 
ask Mrs. Merton for a list of names. She 
knows everybody.” 

“The very thing,” said Mrs. Girton. 
‘Suppose you go over there now. You 
will have time before tea—only she will be 
sure to want you to stay.” 

And Mrs. Merton did. 
how good of you! 


that rather 


**My dear Grace, 
Come in, the tea-bell 
has just rung,” she began cordially, going 
forward to meet the young lady, and 
drawing her arm through her own to lead 
her into the house. ‘On a begging expe- 
dition you say? Well, we'll discuss it at 
our leisure, and you can lay it before Mr. 
Merton.” 

‘* Ah,” said that gentleman, ‘“‘ how 
lucky it is that I slipped a dime into 
Polly’s charity purse this morning! Per- 
haps if the cause is very deserving, I may 
be induced to contribute another stray 
penny. Let us hear what it is, Miss 
Grace, and let me give you some of these 
strawberries.” 

‘*T only want your children, and some 
advice this time,” said Grace, detailing her 
plan. 

** My children you shall have, on condi- 
tion that you let me fill a corner in one of 
your hampers,” said Mrs. Merton, prompt- 
ly. ‘* You can use corn-beef sandwiches, 
I know, and hard-boiled eggstoo, Then 





doughnuts, and some cake, and, oh! by 
the way, what can you give them to 
drink? Let me send a big tin of milk 
over. I'll see that some ice goes with it to 
keep it cool. Then you can have”— 

But there Grace fairly put her hands 
over her ears. ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Merton, we 
have provisions enough for an army.” 

‘* You'll need them all; and, by the 
way, let me suggest that you tell the chil- 
dren to wear plain calico frocks. It puts 
them on something resembling equality.” 

‘* T’ll remember; thank you for thinking 
of it. And now about the children? I 
told Auntie that they would number from 
thirty to thirty-five.” 

Mrs. Merton stopped to think. “Yes; 
I'll write out a list after tea, so that we 
shall be sure to remember everybody. 
Tom, couldn’t you spare one of the farm 
wagons to take them all to the picnic 
ground?” 

** Let them walk over, and in the after- 
noon I'll send a couple of teams to bring 
everybody home. Don’t you think, Miss 
Grace, that it would be weil to have three 
or four lads to help you keep order, and to 
fetch and carry? Your brother will help, 
I know, and I'll give Robert a day off. He’s 
a young fellow who came to us in the 
spring, and we all think highly of him. 
He’s just the one to help you, for nothing 
pleases him better than to gather a crowd 
of children about him. Then there’s the 
blacksmith’s eldest boy. You don’t know 
how pleased he would be at being asked to 
help you.” 

‘“The very thing!” said Grace. * Pll 
stop there to-morrow and ask him, and 
no doubt he can tell me of a fourth help- 
er. 
There was no difficulty in getting the 
children. Perhaps their mothers found 
more in getting them ready, for Friday 
morning saw all the clothes-lines in the 
village fluttering with faded little frocks 
and pinafores, which needed all that soap 
and water could do to make them present- 
able. More than one little guest was 
without shoes or stockings; but at least 
they all had clean faces and famous ap- 
petites. I don’t know whether the sun 
wasin Grace’s confidence, but it really 
seemed asif he knew all about it, when 
his bright red face peeped over the hills and 
shot a glance upward to the clear sky, and 
another down to the dewy fields about 
five o'clock that morning. He fairly smiled 
all over when he looked in at Professor 
Girton’s, until the quiet house was quite 
transfigured with the glow. Not only 
Mrs. Girton and Grace were there in the 
kitchen, but even Will was lending a 
ready hand. ‘ For it takes the hand of a 
man, or at least of a big boy, to slice 
bread enough for Grace’s army,” said the 
handsome young fellow of one-and- 
twenty, deftly plying his knife while he 
talked. ‘* Auntie, leave room in that bas- 
ket for a few stray oranges. I wanted 
some so badly last night that I got five 
dozen, and there are one or two of them 
left. It struck me that if we tucked them 
away, not too snugly, in the moss around 
our picnic ground, the children would 
take kindly to the new game. *Something 
after the fashion of Easter hare, you 
know.” 

‘‘More provisions?” said the professor, 
looking in at the window. ‘Grace, I 
hope you've asked the doctor to join your 
company. Those children will certainly 
have dyspepsia if they eat half the good 
things I see in those baskets. You surely 
don’t want to be handed down in the vil- 
lage annals as the New York girl who 
made all the children invalids during the 
course of her six weeks’ stay in the wil- 
derness ?” 

‘*They don’t call it the wilderness,” said 
Grace, laughing. 

Will joined in the laugh. ‘‘ No, indeed. 
A woman remarked to me only yesterday, 
in a doubtful tone, that perhaps New 
York might be bigger; she’d heard tell as 
how it was even bigger’n Peekskill, but 
for her part she thought folks that wasn’t 
satisfied with this village wouldn’t never 
be satisfied with nothing, ‘specially since 
we'd got a town pump, and Abe Hackett 
had put such an extry choice lot of notions 
into his new store.” 

“The candy came from Hackett’s. I 
only hope it may prove only as bad as it 
looks,” said Grace, eyeing it with evident 





concern. #‘‘Genuine Paris bong-bongs, 
at eighteen cents a pound,’” she added, 
with such a perfect imitation of Hackett’s 
tone that everybody laughed, though 
Will declared that, in his opinion, that 
candy was no laughing matter. 

Ten o’clock was the hour chosen for 
starting, but by half-past nine every child 
was waiting on Mrs. Girton’s lawn. Grace, 
ina pretty blue gingham gown, was fly- 
ing here and there among them, and her 
four knights, as Will laughingly dubbed 
himself and his companions, were stow- 
ing pails and baskets in the cart, and 
answering a ceaseless round of questions 
from the eager little crowd. 

‘*March? Of course you may, and 
sing too. What do you want to sing?” 

Somebody suggested ‘‘Shoo Fly,” and 
somebody else voted for ‘“ Bar-berry Al- 
lan,” but the choice of the majority fell 
upon ‘‘ Onward Christian Soldiers,” which 
almost everybody professed to know. It 
turned out that they held various ideas as 
to time and tune, but as they allsang with 
right good will, that mattered little. Then 
Grace and her brother sang songs in 
which the children came in ona stirring 
chorus,and time passed so quickly that 
there was a general cry of surprise when 
the picnic ground was reached. The cart 
was there, ready to be unloaded, and 
Grace and two of her “knights” took the 
work in hand, while the other two lads 
and Mrs. Merton started round games 
among the children. They played hide- 
and-seek, and ‘‘ here we go round the 
mulberry bush”; and it turned out that 
the doctor’s little daughter had brought 
half a dozen bean bags, which furnished 
fun for twice as many children. 

Four or five little girls wandered out of 
sight for a while, and then one of the 
party came back and held a whispered 
consultation with Mrs. Merton. It ended 
in her going back with the child, and then 
Mr. Douglass was called and let into the 
secret. The end of it all was, that when 
Grace marshalled her forces and took her 
place at the head of the table—or rather, 
the table-cloth—four little girls came for- 
ward carrying a wreath of wild flowers, 
which Will took and placed upon his sis- 
ter’s head. It proved a size too large, and 
came down over her shoulders; but Mrs. 
Merton soon remedied the trouble by 
loosening the ends of the wreath and 
twining it, in a long spray, from Grace’s 
shoulder crosswise to her waist. 

After all, the professor was right; there 
was more than even that hungry crowd 
could eat; and when each little girl had at 
last declined another piece of cake, Will 
Douglass stood up and made a funny 
speech, drinking Miss Grace’s health in a 
glass of iced milk, amid much laughter 
and clapping of hands on the part of the 
children. 

Then Nannie and Saidee, who knew 
what Miss Douglass could doin the way 
of a story, begged for one, and Grace was 
led away to the foot of a large oak tree, 
around which all the children gathered to 
listen. Mrs. Merton and the ‘ knights” 
meanwhile cleared away the remains of 
the feast, and made a little parcel for each 
child to take home to mamma. 

There was more singing, and a few 
merry games, and then Will announced 
that he had a story to tell. It was a short 
one, but it scored a great success, and 
there were so many hints about oranges 
in it that presently there was much peep- 
ing into bushes and soft patches of moss, 
followed by merry shouts as orange after 
orange was found. Nobody could believe 
that it was four o’clock when two of Mr. 
Merton’s farm wagons appeared, followed 
by their kind-hearted owner and Professor 
Girton. 

And then came the crowning surprise of 
the day, a cake, and such acake! It was 
covered with frosting, had nineteen can- 
dles around the edge, and bore a pink rose 
in the center. 

Strange to say, it was cut into exactly 
thirty-seven pieces. There were thirty- 
seven children present, ‘‘including Miss 
Grace,” Mr. Merton said, and, as he 
passed the cake, he warned each little girl 
to bite it slowly and very carefully, as he 
was almost sure she would find a big raisin 
seed, or something else in her slice. 

The children said, ‘‘Yes, sir; thank you, 
sir,” and bit into theslices; and at last one 





little girl cried out, ‘‘Oh, my! it isn’t a 
raisin seed, it’s—five cents!” 

Sure enough, there was a bright five- 
cent piece in every slice. Miss Grace de- 
clared that she meant to keep hers al- 
ways, to remind her of her pleasant birth- 
day party; but all the children said that 
they couldn’t possibly forget the day, even 
if they tried, so that they would not need 
to keep the five-cent pieces very long by 
way of a souvenir. 

Then group after group came up to bid 
Grace good-by, and to thank her for 
‘the very best time I ever had in all my 
life, Miss Douglass,” and, at last, a funny 
little cheer went up as the wagons rolled 
away with their tired, but happy freight. 

“Well, Grace, I think your thought was 
ahappy one. Has the day been a suc- 
cess?” said the professor, smiling down 
at her radiant face. 

‘* Indeed it has! I meanto do it again 
next year—this, or something like it. 
Don’t you think it’s the best way to keep 
birthdays, Uncle John?” 

** To go ona picnic?” said the professor, 
laughing. 

‘** No—not exactly; but to do something 
to make somebody else glad that one is in 
the world with a birthday to keep. And 
then,” she added, softly, ‘I thought about 
something else, ‘when thou makest a 
feast’ ”— 

‘* Ah!” said the professor. ‘So that 
was where the ‘Happy Thought’ came 
in, was it? Yes, Grace, it’s the very best 
way to keep a birthday. May you live to 
keep many and manya one. I’msure,” he 
added, gently, ‘‘that somebody will al- 
ways have cause to be ‘ glad that you are 
in the world with a birthday to keep.’” 

GOUVERNEUR. N. Y. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


INSERTED WORDS. 
1. S—s. Insert a short sleep, and make 
short breakings. 
2. S—s. Insert guided, and make vehicles 
on runners. 
3. S—s. Insert in what manner, and make 
spectacles, 
4. S—s. Insert a kitchen utensil, and make 
short spaces of time. 
5. S—s. Insert a black fluid, and make 
drains. 
6. S—s. Insert a measure, and make parts 
of the feet. 
7. S—s. Insert not well, and make pieces 
of timber upon which buildings rest. 
8. S—s. Insert a resinous substance from 
fir trees, and make small luminous bodies. 
9. S—s. Insert the loose part of a coal, and 
make blows. 
10. S—s. Insert ardent in temper, and 
make discharges of a weapon. 
11. S—s. Insert a farmer’s instrument, and 
make coverings for the feet. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
xooooxXx 
xoooox 
xoO0o0o0ox 
xoooox 
xoooox 
xoooox 
1. Seizes without right. 
2. A lump. 
3. A town in New York State, the seat of 
a university. 
4. A mark to shoot at. 
5. Fit to be eaten. 
6. Strikes against. 
The primals and finals—long may they be 
one. 
SHORT PUZZLE. 
Take a word of one syllable—a disease— 
cut off the first two lettens, and you will 
have a word of two syllables also a disease. 


M. 


DIAMONDS. 
5. * 
o*oO 
xx *k* * 
Oo* O 
; * 
2. < 
o*#O 
“x ee 


o*#0 
* 


The first is a transposition of the second. 

1. 1, a consonant; 2, a winged creature; 3, 
a boat; 4, a weight. 

2. 1, avowel; 2, a unit; 3, a body of water, 
4, a part of the head; 5, a consonant. 


THREE IN ONE.—Selected. 


1, My first is a deer, mysecond is a deer 
and my whole is a deer. 
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2. My first is equality, my second is inferi- 
ority, and my whole is superiority. 
3. My first is French, my second is Eng- 
lish, and my whole is Latin. 
BEHEAD AND CURTAIL. 
Behead me and I answer not to Nature’s 
call 
Curtail me, and I on “‘ change” should never 
fall. 
Complete me, and I’m not complete at all. 


LETTER PUZZLE.—Selected. 
We are little tiny creatures, 
All of different voice and features, 
One of us in glass is set, 
A second will be found in jet, 
One of us is cased in tin, 
And a fourth a box within, 
If the fifth you would pursue 
Tt can never fly from you. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 14TH. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
A happy vacation to you all. 
SQUARE WORD. 


L 
ROS ES 
T 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

1. Father. 

2. Mother. 

INSERTIONS. 

1. S-top-s; 2, s-pan-s; 3, s-oar-s; 4, s-pot-s; 
5, s-pat-s; 6, s-tag-s; 7, s-tun-s; 8, s-nag-s; 9, 
s-tub-s; 10; s-age-s; 11, s-ail-s; 12, s-ale-s; 13, 
s-and-s; 14, s-car-s; 15, s-cot-s. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Mable—blame; 2, ranger—garner; 3, 
Danes—andes; 4,Mars—arms; 5, Italy—laity; 
6, planes—Naples: 7, Roman—manor; 8, 
stage—gates; 9, shrub—brush; 10, organ— 
groan; 11, printer—reprint. 

EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
Portland 
Landgrave 
Gravestone 


Stoneware 
Wareham. 





Selections. 


NE CREDE COLORI: 
OR, TRUST NOT TO APPEARANCES. 


THE musty old maxim is wise, 
Although with antiquity hoary; 
What an excellent homily lies 
In the motto, Ne crede colori! 


A blustering minion of Mars 
Is vaunting his battles so gory; 
You see some equivocal scars, 
And mutter, Ne crede colori! 


A fellow solicits your tin 

By telling a runaway story; 
You look at his ebony skin, 

And think of, Ne crede colori! 


You gaze upon beauty that vies 
With the rose and the lily in glory; 

But certain ‘‘ inscrutable dyes” 
Remind you, Ne crede colori! 


There’s eer: | health in the flush 
That rivals the red of Aurora; 

But brandy-and-water can blush, 
And whisper, Ne crede colori! 


My story is presently done, 
ike the ballad of good Mother Morey; 
But all imposition to shun, 
Remember, Ne crede colori! 
—John G. Saxe. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT THE 
CLINTON, N. Y., CENTENNIAL. 


I AM by no means certain of my stand- 
ing here among those who celebrate the 
centennial of Clinton’s existence as a vil- 
lage. My recollections of the place reach 
backward but thirty-six years, and m 
residence here covered a very brief period. 
But these recollections are fresh and dis- 
tinct to-day, and pleasant, too, though not 
entirely free from somber coloring. It 
was here in the school, at the foot of Col- 
lege Hill, that I began my preparation for 
college life, and enjoyed the anticipation 
of collegiate education. We had two 
teachers in our school. One became after- 
ward a judge in Chicago, and the other 
passed through the legal profession to the 
ministry, and within the last two years 
was living farther West. I read a little 
Latin with two other boys in class. I 
think I floundered through four books of 
§neid. Other boys had nice large mod- 
ern editions of Virgil, with big print and 
plenty of notes to help one over hard 
places. Mine was a little old-fashioned 
copy which my father used before me, 
with no notes, and which was only trans- 
lated by hard knocks. I believe I have for- 
given those other boys for their persistent 








refusal to allow me the use of their notes in 
their books. Atany rate, they do not seem 
to have been overtaken by any dire retri- 
bution, for one of them i3 now a rich and 
prosperous lawyer in Buffalo, and the 
other is a professor in your college and 
orator of to-day’s celebration. Struggles 
with ten lines of Virgil, which at first 
made up my daily task, are amusing as re- 
membered now, but with them I am also 
forced to remember that instead of being 
the beginning of higher education for 
which [honestly longed,they occurred near 
the end of my school advantages. This 
suggests a disappointment which no lapse 
of time can alleviate, and a deprivation I 
have sadly felt with every passing year. 
Iremember Benoni Butler and his store. 
I don’t know whether he was an habitual 
poet or not, but I heard him recite one 
poem of his own manufacture which em- 
bodied an account ofa travel to or from 
Clinton in theearly days. I can recall but 
two lines of this poem, as follows : 
* Paris Hill next came in sight, 
And there we tarried over-night.” 

I remember the next-door neighbors, 
Doctors Bissell and Scollard, and good, 
kind neighbors they were, too; not your 
cross, crabbed kind who could not bear to 
see a boy about. It always seemed to me 
that they drove very fine horses, and for 
that reason I thought they must be ex- 
tremely rich. I don’t know that I should 
indulge further recollections that must 
seem very little like centennial history, 
but I want to establish as well as I can my 
right to be here. I might have spoken of 
the college faculty, who cast such a pleas- 
ing though sober shade of dignity over 
the place, and who, with other educated 
and substantial citizens, made up the best 
of social life. I was a boy then, but, not- 
withstanding, I believe I absorbed a last- 
ing appreciation of the intelligence of re- 
finement which made this a delightful 
home. I know that you will bear with 
me, my friends, if I yield to the impulse 
which the mention of home creates and 
oa of my own home here and how, 
through the memories which cluster about 
it, I may claim a tender relationship to 
your village. Here it was that our family 
circle entire, parents and children, lived 
day after day in loving and affectionate 
converse, and here; for the last time, we 
met around the family altar and thanked 
God that our household was unbroken by 
death or separation. We never met to- 
gether in any other home after leaving 
this, and death followed closely our de- 
parture. And thus it is that as with ad- 
vancing years I survey the havoc death 
has made, and the thoughts of my early 
home become more sacred, the remem- 
brance of this pleasant spot so related is 
revived and chesteaad. I can only add 
my thanks for the privilege of being with 
you to-day, and wish for the village of 
Clirion in the future a continuation and 
i-.crease of the blessings of the past. 





AN IMPORTANT STATEMENT. 


A TABLE of changes in the national civil 
scrvice has been lately published, which, 
if accurate, is extremely important, and 
if seriously inaccurate should be authori- 
tatively corrected. The table has been 
widely reproduced to the injury of the 
administration, and if it be accurate ‘it is 
very signifivant. The number of em- 
ployés of the Government of ail kinds 
contained in the official register is about 
115,000 or 120,000. Of these about 14,000 
are included in the classified service, which 
covers about 5,650 places in the depart- 
ments at Washington, and 8,263 in the 
postal and customs service elsewhere, dis- 
tributed among 28 post-offices and 11 cus- 
tom houses. Outside of the classified serv- 
ice all the minor places are held at the 

leasure of certain superior officers, main- 
y postmasters, collectors of customs and 
internal revenue, surveyors and other port 
officers, marshals, district attorneys and 
land officers. These are the effective 
agents when the service is made a politi- 
cal machine, and upon them a very large 
proportion of the subordinate places de- 


nd. 

The number of chief officers, including 
the 52,000 or 53,000 fourth-class postmas- 
ters, presidential postmasters, collectors, 
land officers, and many others, according 
to the table now published, is about 56,- 
134. Of these, according to the table, 
there have been 47,992 changes. The 
changes cover deaths, resignations, justi- 
fiable dismissals, and expirations of terms. 
Looking at the tables, as published, more 
closely, of the fourth-class postmasters, 
who are 52,609 in number, and who hold 
at the poy pe of the postmaster-general, 
about 44,000 are reported to have changed. 
In the remainder of these offices the emol- 
ument is so small that they are not sought 
or desired, and it is often difficult to find 

rsons who are willing to take them. It 

ollows that in that system of offices 
which is universally diffused throughout 
the country, and which is the most ef- 
fective part of the whole machine of 
patronage, a practically complete change, 
ee oe to this table. has been al- 
ready effected. Of the 2,359 presidential 
postmasters, who have a term of four 
years, a very inconsiderable number, so 
far as known, have been reappointed, and 
all but 300 or 400 have been changed. Of 
111 collectors of customs, who have the 
same term, 100 have been changed. These 





are illustrations of the statements pub- 
lished. If true, they are also precedents. 
If the statement regarding the fourth- 
class t-offices is proximately accurate, 
there has been a clean sweep of that serv- 
ice in two years. If that be ible 
under an administration whose head is 
sincerely interested in reform; what is to 
prevent a similar sweep under any suc- 
cessor; and where, then, so far as this 
matter is concerned, is the gain for re- 
form ?—Herper’s Weekly. 

Mr. HIGGINSON, 1n his ‘* Common Sense 
about Women,’ is very angry with the 
** physiological croakers” who represent 
the American woman of to-day as having 
lost the plump form and robust constitu- 
tion of her grandmother. He quotes a 
French tourist in America, the Abbé 
Robin, who wrote in 1782 that ‘‘ at twenty 








| 
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years of agethe women have no longer | 


the freshness of youth”; and another, L. 
F. de Beaujour, who wrote that ‘at the 
age of twenty-five their form changes, 
and at thirty the whole-of their charms 
have disappeared.” Mr. Higginson is con- 
vinced that the physique of American 
men and women to-day is better than was 
that of their grandparents who lived in 
this country; and he attributes this im- 
rovement to ‘‘ the great increase of ath- 
etic games; the greatly increased propor- 
tion of seaside and mountain life in sum- 
mer; the thicker shoes and boots of wo- 
men and little girls, permitting them to 
go out more freely in all weathers,” and 
the increased habit of dining late, which 
secures the professional and mercantile 
classes more time to digest their principal 
meal.—The Epoch. ™ 


MAGNANIMOUS MEN. 


GENERAL GRANT'S gd remark that 
‘‘if nobody had been left but the soldiers 
we would have had peace in a year,” and 
that he had observed that, ‘‘some of the 
warriors did not get warmed up to the 
fight until it was over,” indicate the 
frame of mind in which he died. It is a 
remarkable fact that nearly all the great 
men identified with the struggle of the Re- 
bellion came in the end to have this feeling 
toward the Southern section of the land. 
Seward, Chase, Sumner, Andrew, among 
the statesmen, are most conspicuous in 
this connection. Of the military men 
who saw the highest service the most of 
them hardly waited for this change of 
heart. It was part of the spirit that made 
them both brave and great.—Boston 
Herald. 





Consumption 


CURED AT HOME. 
NEW PAMPHLET FREE, 
09 NORTH BROAD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dr. M.W.Case’s Carbolate of Tar Inhalent. 


Tg, MAKE AND SELL PURE INK. 
2.0 will start — enterprising man or woman in a 
most profitable business in the manufacture and sale 
of ink for writing and stamping. Agents wanted in 
every city and town in the country, and exclusive con- 
trol of desired districts given. Thecolors furnished 
are BLACK, VIOLET, KED and GREEN, and are 
warranted to make a pure ink which will not corrode. 
Sample of any one color, with circular containing full 
information as to process of manufacture, sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Circular, without sample, free on ap- 
plication. Address 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, U. S.A. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 


















"Food ; 


R °° 

IXVAu 

A PERFECT FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE. 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases 
where other prepared foods failed. 


FOR INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS, 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, 


OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 
EASILY AND QUICKLY PREPARED. 


Send for circulars and pamphlets giving testi- 
mony of Physicians and Mothers, which will amp- 
ly prove every statement we make. 

For sale by Druggists. 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
_ Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887--BABIES--1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“ Sweetest, fattest, heaithiest baby in the coun- 
try.” itis a beautiful picture, and will do any 
mother’s heart good. It shows the effects 
of using Lactated Food as a substitute for 
mother’s milk. Much valuable information for 
the mother given. Give date of birth. 

Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 








FOR 


Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 





It cools the Blood ; it gives delight; 





Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


odorless, colorless liquid, powerful, efficient 
and cheap. immediately lestroys all bad odors, 
purifies every impure spot and chemically neutralizes 
all infectious and disease-producing matter. 

INVALUABLE in the sick room. Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. Quart bottles 50 cents. 

Case of 1 dozen bottles, $5.00. Sent on reeeipt 
of price (orC. O. D.). Delivered free anywhere 
within 200 miles of New York. 

HENRY B. PLATT, 36 Platt St., New York. 


If You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 


Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty 
GO TO 


CANTRELL’S 











25 West 23d St., N. Y. 





The Creat C 





i 
tede. & 


hurehLiGn 


iT: 


and ele- 


\e Get circular and Pin ay yn discount 
L P. FRINE, 551 Pearl Street, N. Y. 








No, 4, Four 4-in. Burners, Four-hole Top 


“DIETZ” 


Tubular Oil Stove, 
OVEN, BROILER and IRON-HEATER 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
OVER ALL 


COMPETITORS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


R. E. DIETZ Co., 
56 Fulton Street, New York 





PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 


They are applied to 


buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never 


failed to afford complete protection. 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E, QUIMBY, 


No. 64 College Place, New York 
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Sarm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make thie department more valtiable to those of our 
subscribers tvho feel specially interested.) 


DRAINING AND IRRIGATING 
MEADOW-LAND. 


BY GEORGE B. WALSH. 


It is only recently that farniers have dis- 

tovered any practical use for the extensive 
t¥acts of meadow:-land, which skirt our sea- 
t0asts throughout their entire length, and 
form the banks of many of our large rivers. 
The extreme moisture of the soil in these 
sections forbids the attempt to cultivate ary 
plants or grasses on them, without making 
arfangenients Veforeband for draining and 
irrigating the land. The fertility of meadow 
Soil can scarcely be less than that of the 
richest upland. It is composed almost en- 
tirely of decomposed vegetable niatter; sedi- 
ifient thrown up by the sea, and the whole 
inipregnated by a happy mixture of salt and 
lime. The periodical inundation of the 
meadows is most favorable for inducing de- 
composition of the accumulated material, 
and the alternate action of the sun and 
water prevents the escape into the air 
through the meadow grass of much of the 
fertilizing quality of the vegetable matter. 
The débris washed up by the water is com- 
posed of organic substances, containing a 
certain amount of phosphorus and lime, 
which, when left round the roots of the 
grasses by the receding tide, forms an ad- 
mirable fertilizer forthe growing plants. 
In due time, this becomes absorbed into the 
soil, andinauumber of years a compact 
top-soil is formed, composed of the richest 
fertilizing ingredients known to science. 

The problem of draining and reclaiming 
such fertile land from the water never found 
its solution among the farmers in the early 
history of this country. The reasons for 
this were various. The outlay of money 
aud labor that would be required before the 
tieadows could be brought even into a par- 
tial state of cultivation was greater than 
they cared to expend, when the prospects of 
the success of their plan weré hardly en- 
couraging, much less assured. ‘Taking 
everything into consideration, it is doubtful 
if their labor would have been profitably 
employed, except in particular instances. 
The low marshy grounds could never have 
been drained and irrigated sufficiently to in- 
sure a good crop of grain, potatoes or corn. 
The cost would have been more than the 
value of the plants grown. But in raising 
garden vegetables the case is very different. 
To produce good crops of garden vegetables, 
especially of the more delicate kinds, such 
as cellery and lettuce, care must be taken 
that land is selected that can be drained to 
insure it excessive moisture in a 
wet season, and artificially watered in a dry 
time. 

Meadow-lands answer all these require- 

ments better than any other. They are usu- 
ally very level, and only a few feet above 
the surface of the brooks or bays which in 
wet seasons supply them with an over- 
abundance of water. At such times all cul- 
tivated plants would be destroyed by the 
excessive moisture of the soil; but in dry 
times the soil would be in the right condi- 
tion for nourishing any kind of vegetation. 
By constructing a series of drains, the 
whole length of the meadows, and only 
about sixteen inches to two feet deep,a mure 
equitable condition of the soil could be 
brought about. The depth of the drains 
must really be limited to the hight of the 
meadows above the water-line, but the 
deeper they can be constructed the better 
will be the results of their workings. If 
only placed a foot or two from the surface 
of the meadows, the chances of the tiles, if 
they are used, being injured by the frost are 
very great. Such shallow drains should be 
constructed of hard-burned tiles, and pre- 
caution taken to keep them from becoming 
clogged with mud and sand. In excessively 
hot weather, when the garden vegetables 
are suffering from the want of water, the 
whole land can be irrigated by stopping up 
the mouth of the brook and thus raising the 
level of it. The water filling the drains in 
this way will be absorbed by the surround- 
ing land. If the brook is too large to allow 
damming up, other plans may be resorted 
to insupplying the ground with the neces- 
saryamountof moisture. If near a large 
town the city hydrants could be used for 
filling the tiles, or the water pumped by 
means of a small hand-pump from the 
brook to the meadows. 

The advantage of watering the land by 
means of drains is apparent. In the first 
place it requires less labor and less water 
than distributing it over the surface by 
means of the hose. In applying the water 
to the soil from below, rather than from 


against 


above, the puddling and subsequent baking 

of the surface, which is apt to follow sur- 
face watering, is happily avoided, and the 
plants more equally supplied with the 
moisture. Over large fields it is almost im- 
possible to distribute the water by means of 
a hose, especially when the drought is of 
long duration. Irrigation in the: way de- 
scribed is then much cheaper and easier. 

The practicability of this plan, however, 
is confined only to level meadows, and 
where the drains are shallow. A plece of 
land having much declivity could not be 
worked in this way; the lower parts of the 
field would be flooded long before the higher 
patts were event moistened. If the drains 
are deep, it is doubtfulif the brook could 
be raised high enough to do much good, and 
if dependent upon the hose for applying the 
water so much of the fluid would be re- 
quired to fill the drains that the plan would 
hardly be feasible. But, wherever possible 
the land should be ‘watered from below 
rather than from above. 

The question of draining and irrigating 
marshy land near large cities is becoming 
more and miore one of great importance. 
The market supply of green vegetables for 
the cities, both winter and summer; is etior- 
mous, and must come from a short distance. 
Transportation detracts considerably from 
their freshness and general appearance, and 
when put up for sale the price they will 
command is merely nominal. Garden veg- 
etables should be gathered one day and ex- 
posed for sale the next morning. Then they 
will be sought for and their value cor- 
respondingly increased. Many of our 
meadows and marshes, situated within a 
few miles of large cities, could be profitably 
drained and irrigated for raising garden 
vegetables, and the wonder is that the 
enterprising tillers of the soil have not re- 
claimed more of the land. The outlay of 
money is not so enormous, nor the time re- 
quired for raising the first crop so long, 
while the ultimate returns are assured. 
The demand is always the same, varying 
little from season to season. The general 
condition of the soil in the Eastern States 
makes this question more important to 
farmers here than in the West. Most of the 
lands East are so worn out that expensive 
manures must be applied every year in order 
to grow good crops, while the low, marshy 
lands are virgin soil, rich and fertile in 
natural manure, and waiting only for the 
hand of man to convert them into blooming 
gardens, 


New YORK Crry. 
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ABOUT MAKING HAY. 


BY 8. 


M. PALMER, 


A REFERENCE to my scrap-case fails to give 
me the comparative value of the hay crop in 
the United States. I know, however, that 
it is among the first in importance and value, 
if second to any. 

There is considerable diversity of opinion as 
to the exact time to cut timothy and similar 
grasses—not so much as to cutting clover. 
It is very generally agreed that when the 
clover heads, or rather half of them are 
turned brown, it is the best time to cut and 
cure. A clear hot day is most desirable, as 
the immense amount of juice in the stalks 
requires much wilting and drying. The 
leaves, however, soon become dry enough to 
powder, and waste largely unless properly 
managed. Assoon as possible after mowing 
it should be turned by hand or machinery, 
which prevents the top from drying too 
much, and gives the under partachance to 
dry enough. Skillful hands can toss it over 
very fast by hand, and it pays well for this 
slight extra work. 

If showers threaten, the horse-rake—the 
grandest machine on the farm. I think— 
should gather it into winnows rather than 
suffer it to get a wetting, any time after it is 
turned. If the weatheris fair, let it lie as 
long as possible and avoid the dew. : The 
next day—it having been neatly and care- 
fully cocked up and topped out the day it was 
cut—it can be opened and aired, more or 
less according to its condition of dryness, 
and housed before or after noon according to 
its condition. 

Any rain at all is very injurious to all 
kinds of hay after it is half cured, and still 
more so if nearer completed. In fact, the 
moment grass is cut down. if the sun is 
shining, it begins to losein value. The nec- 
essary curing may be called a necessary evil. 

Where the curing is carried much farther 
than is necessary, which is often done 
through carelessness or to avoid extra care 
or handling. the loss is great, amounting 
sometimes to one-half. 

My plan is to cure just as little in the sun 
as possible, and avoid overheating in the 
mow. I partially fill each mow or barn, and 
then commence at the first again, and again 
and again if necessary, 
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I do not tramp the mows at all, and find I 
can thus stow away hay with much less 
curing. A stiff plank, reaching from beam 
to beam, and shifted as convenient, enables 
one to avoid all tramping down the mows, 
leaving the loose hay to air and sweat and 
settle very gradually. I have many times 
feared my mows would burn when forced by 
unfavorable weather to hurry in the hay 
faster than I deemed altogether safe, but in 
the winter found it all the brighter and 
greener and more valuable. 

All other kinds of grass can be safely 
housed with less curing than clover, which 
is peculiarly liable to become musty. 

There is one rule I practice which will 
apply to about all farmers. A hay crop 
cannot be gathered in a day, but must 
necessarily occupy several weeks; therefore 
it is best to begin when in full blossom, then 
by the time one is through some will be 
pretty ripe. I should like all my grass 
except clover, to be cut between the 10th 
and 20th of July; but as this is impossible 
for obvious reasons, I begin from the 1st to 
the 5th of July, and get through as soon as 
I can, 

After the first week or two I put all in the 
barn the day it is cut if I possibly can. A 
shower in the night, ora storm the next day 
is always possible, making much extra work 
and considerable loss. 

But few are as careful of their hay as of 
their grain, but why should they not be? 
Any kind of hay, except clover, car be so 
neatly put up in cock when necessary, which 
is sometimes the case, as to withstand a 
long or heavy rain with but little damage, 
except to the outside; but tossed in bunches, 
as is often done, the damage is serious. 

It is a little slower, and some more trouble 
to clean up, and snug up, and house your 
hay every night; but it pays in the end to do 
so, and it is exceedingly pleasant when a 
heavy rain or long storm comes on, to know 
that while the rest of your farm is being 
benefited, your hay is not being damaged, 
or the heavy job on hand of opening and 
turning and drying of some hundreds of 
wet haycocks, 

Hay caps Ido not like, beeause they con- 
fine all the moisture generated by the 
natural sweating. 

M ATAMORAS, PENN. 
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BIRDS AND GRAPES.. 


Mr. Epitor:—In THE INDEPENDENT of 
July 7th I find an article in the agricultural 
column, by E. P. Powell, entitled ‘ Bugs 
and Other Enemies,’”’ giving the remedies 
for protection against them; which is all 
very satisfactory until he comes to the grape, 
which to me is very unsatisfactory. I do 
not write to criticise at all, but am one of 
those who wish to obtain a good supply of 
grap:s for family use, but have been pre- 
vented from securing more than one-half of 
my crop, and those in a damaged condition, 
owing to the ravages of the birds. I did not 
charge it to the sparrows until in a former 
article by Mr. Powell he showed them to be 
the depredators. However, the sparrows 
are not the only birds to attack grapes, as 
mine were injured by birds before the spar- 
rows reached us, which is only a very few 
years ago. Now, Mr. Editor, what can we 
do? Mr. Powell proposes to defend himself 
with the shot-gun; but I don’t believe he 
can do it successfully. Near the close of his 
article he makes a plea for the birds; ‘‘ Spare 
the birds;’’ but how he can pet and protect 
other birds while he is banging away at the 
sparrows with his shot-gun, I do not under- 
stand. I believe the plea for the birds very 
much of a humbug. Which of the list of the 
enemies of fruit will any bird attack? What 
bird will attack the potato bug, the currant 
worm, the curculio, the canker worm, the 
codlin moth, the aphis, or any other of the 
long list of fruit pests with which we have 
to contend, to any appreciable extent? I 
live on the bank of the Fox River and all 
springtime great numbers of flies apparently 
from the water are devoured by these birds, 
and their young fed upon them while none 
of the above list are disturbed. The con- 
stant increase of these pests is proof to my 
mind that the birds love the fruit much bet- 
ter than its enemies. Even the early apples 
are attacked with us, and many of the best 
ones spoiled. I know the oriole, the wren, 
the cherry-bird, and I believe the robin will 
attack the grapes, as well as other fruit. 

Bagging the grape seems to me to be the 
only sure protection to our grapes, until the 
public shall demand a bounty on the heads 
of the sparrows and perhaps some other 
kinds. It is doubtful if they can be exter- 
minated, but we can fight them as success- 
fully as the other pests. May I ask if bag- 
ging can be done now or just before ripen- 

ing, as successfully as earlier in the season, 
or is there some better way? 


. THos, CooKE, 
NEENAH, WI8. 





HOLLYHOCKS AND THEIR CUL- 
TURE. 

AMONG border flowers there is no other 
class which has such a noble appedtance as 
the hollyhock, when its nature is suited by 
fair soil and good culture. Neither cana 
finer or more stately summer flower be named 
for cutting than this, when it happens to be 
grown in such abundance that entire shoots 
may be taken, and arranged either by them- 
selves or by intermixing loosely with other 
flowers and foliage. Such an effect arising 
from a stalk of fine hollyhocks being placed 
singly in an ornamental vase is shown by 
ourengraving. But even this beautiful pic 
ture fails to do justice to the real article 
from which this was taken. 

In the holly hock we find also one of those 
valuable types of plants that are adapted to 
the needs of all amateurs who have gardens 
of suitable soil. Its culture is of the most 
simple kind. Seed of a good strain, such as 
may be purchased ofall first-class seedsmen, 
may be sown in the open ground at any 
time from May to July, to provide plants 
for flowering the next year. The plants are 
hardy. The seeds germinate readily, if 
sown in light, deep soil, that is well en- 
riched, shading the beds with straw or 
boughs until they come through. When 
the seedlings have made half a dozen leaves 
they should be set out where they are to 
bloom. 

The soil best suited to this plantis one 
that is deep, rich and underdrained. Dur- 
ing the season of growth it should be kept 
well cultivated. In wet land the plants are 
sure to suffer from winter killing. In such 
cases disaster may be averted by growing 
the seedlings in pots and not planting them 
out to flower until the next spring. Potted 
plants of the hollyhock can usually be 
bought of florists in the spring, a thing very 
convenient if one has on any account 
neglected to get up stock. 

From some sections reports are heard of a 
disease of fungoid nature, which blasts the 
plants of the hollyhock. With us this dis- 
ease is unknown, but observations have con- 
vinced us that it is always worse in crowded 
beds. Our own opinion is that if the plants 
have adeep, well-worked and well-manured 
soil that is drained, and they are planted at 
such a distance apart that the air can circu- 
late among them it will rarely be met. 

The individual plants of hollyhocks after 
flowering for two seasons die. But the stock 
of such may be perpetuated not only by 
gathering and sowing the seed, but by di- 
vision after this fashion: When the flower- 
ing season is about over in August, cut 
down the stalks to near the ground; then 
divide the roots carefully by the aid of a 
sharp knife, and plant the parts into light, 
rich soil. Such plants will soon start and 
will flower the next season. 

Hollyhocks may also be propagated by 
making cutting of the young stalks in early 
summer, cutting them to lengths of halfa 
foot, and inserting these to half their length 
in sandy soil in a sash-covered frame. The 
glass of the frame should be shaded lightly, 
and air be admitted to the cuttings daily. 
They should be frequently sprinkled from 
the start. After such are well-rooted treat 
as directed for seedlings.—Popular Garden- 
ing. 
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THE KIND OF FARMING FOR THE 
EAST. 


THE matter of transportation has practi- 
cally nothing whatever to do with it [the 
profit on wheat-raising],as the wheat farm- 
er who lives within a mile of the grist-mill, 
or within five miles of this great city, is no 
better off than his apparently less favorably 
situated brother. The real cause of his 
‘hopeless condition”’ is in the worn-out con- 
dition of the soil here, and the almost mar- 
velous fertility of the newly developed 
lands. In Kansas and Iowa the product per 
acre is at least double what itis here, and 
often more, and the labor and cost of pro- 
duction much less. Every acre of ground 
in Pennsylvania put to staple crops must be 
heavily fertilized, while the Western farmer 
never mortgages his place to the phosphate 
dealer. But the average Pennsylvania farm- 
er goes on wearing his life out raising 
wheat—or trying to—at $10 per acre, and 
often less, simply because he don’t know 
and won’t be told any better. Tell him about 
the immense profits of truck and fruit and 
poultry farmers who are within easy reach 
of the great Eastern city markets, and he 
only states his disbelief and grumbles about 
“the hard work.’’ The average profits of 
southern New Jersey ten to twenty-five acre 
fruit and vegetable farms will exceed those 
of the Pennsylvania grain farms of three 
times the size, and the market is never over- 
stocked. This season strawberries disap- 
peared almost in a night, to the infinite dis- 
gust of theusands of tardy housekeepers left 
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with empty preserve cans. Every year the 
demand for fruit increases, Let the Penn- 
sylvania farmer sell his thousand-dollar 
reaper for old iron, and utilize his acres in 
accordance with the changed condition of 
things, and he will be surprised to see how 
much better off he will be in a few years.— 
Philadelphia seerery 





MULES FOR HARD ROADS. 


As the roads become harder and firmer, 
especially in cities, mules are taking the 
preference of horses in some localities for 
team work. There is considerable preju- 
dice against them, but a mule’s foot is 
his strong point, and that is where the horse 
on city stone pavements soonest gives out. 
On the other hand, they are not well adapted 
to working on soft land. They are good for 
plowing, but when it comes to dragging 
over the loosened soil the mule’s hoof sinks 
into it, making extra labor in hauling it 
out. In theSouth, where the mule is used 
for cultivating cotton, the Negroes use a 
shovel plow, throwing loose earth against 
the rows and leaving a hard beaten track in 
the middle for the mule to walkin. This is 
not a good way to cultivate corn or cotton, 
but it is necessary where the work has to be 
done by mules on account of the smallness 
of their feet. It is this pectiliarity of his 
foot that makes the kick of a mule so effec- 
tive. All the force of the blow is concen- 
trated in a very small spot.”—American 
Cultivator. 

Se a dines 

CANNING fruit in salicylic acid, and espe- 
cially for exhibition purposes, was recently 
referred to in these columns by A. T. Grant, 
Worcester County, Mass. In reply to an 
inquiry, for detailed information as to the 
process, our cerrespondent kindly forwarded 
the following statement: ‘‘Use no heat. 
The fruit should be put in the glass cans 
fresh and just as picked, and for looks be 
shaken down as solid as possible, but not to 
bruise the fruit, as berries shrink some but 
not nearly as much as when done the old 
way by cooking. Then prepare a solution 
of salicylic acid 35 grains, sugar 8 0z., with 
one quart of water,and when dissolved pour 
over the fruit. After about one hour a little 


more of the solution may be added, seeing - 


that the cans are full, then seal as usual. 
Of course the cans cannot be tight the same 
as when sealed hot, because the shrinkage 
while cooling causes a suction—so don’t fear 
if the cans leak, as they certainly will a 
little. Nothing can be finer than fruit thus 
put up ‘for the fair’ and similar uses. For 
the table we have decided to use pint cans 
so as to eat the entire contents of a ce. 
when first opened. Then one can coun* on 
putting up strawberries, raspberiies and 

lackberries and find them good, but blue- 
berries are not as good as shavings. Corn, 
beans and peas are put up a little different, 
but as we did not succeec with them, cannot 
advise trying them.”—Popular Garde ning. 


- ’ AGRICULTURAL. 


sta STRAWBERRIES. 


We will have our usual {ine supply ready about July 
15th. Catalogue containing correct descriptions of the 
best Old and Kew varieties with cultural di- 
rections, mailed free. 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS,—Safe- 
ty Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever Horse Pow- 
ers, Threshing Machines, Straw Preserving Threshers, 
Disk and Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse 
Rakes, Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain 
Seeders, Corn Planters, Plow: By Sulkies, Hay 
Presses, etc., etc. Established 1850. Send for illustrat- 
ed catalogue. Wheeler & Melick Co.. lelick Co., Albany, N. Y. 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS, 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Holds for Sale Ample Scope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Oulture, 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 














For health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
WM. H. MILLS, 


Land Agent, C, P.R. R., San Francisco, Cal, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS 


USE 


LIQUID CARBOLCRYSTAL, 


It protects carpets and upholstered furniture from 
moths, keeps bedsteads free from bugs and exter~ 

minates roaches, ants and water bugs. It isa 
disinfectant and deodorizer for use in the sick room 
and for disinfecting water oo privies, etc. Safe. 
convenient and of ana eodor. For sale 4 ail 
Aruggists, WM. H Car ——¥ 73 Maiden Lane, 


THE JACOB SHARP TRIAL. 


How the Attorneys for the Prosecution 
were Enabled to Endure the Strain. 


A Letter from Mr. Delancey Nicoll, 
Assistant District Attorney. 








NEW YORK, June 28th, 1887. 

DEAR MRS. AYER:—I have delayed my acknowl- 
edgment of your gift chiefly to give you my deliber- 
ate judgment upon the merit of your tonic. Imay now 
write you that, after atrial of a week, during which 
I have conformed to the directions on the label, I am 
convinced that “Vita Nuova” is all that you claim it 
tobe. I have used it with greater confidence than 
others might, because I knew you would not recom- 
mend so earnestly a mixture which did not have the 
qualities you avow it possesses. But if my confidence 
in you was great, my faith in Vita Nuova is now 
greater. I began to take it after four weeks’ Steady 
work in the Sharp case, when my energies were nearly 
exhausted. It has not only added to my physical vi- 
tality, but has clarified the mind and stimulated its 
action. 

I gave one bottle to Mr. Martine and one to Colonel 
Fellows. Their experience is the same asmine. They 
regard it as an antidote against exhaustion, and at- 
tribute to its influence alonté a greater capacity for 
mental effort than they have ever known. Very 
faithfully yours, DELANCEY NICOLL. 

This has been one of the most celebrated trials of 
theage. Judge, jury and lawyers were all worn out. 
The District Attorney and his able assistants were 
breaking down from the long strain when they began 
to take “‘ Vita Nuova, or New Life.” 

Prof. David Swing, of Chicago, one of thé most emi- 
ment divines of our day, writes Mrs. Ayer as follows: 

LAKE GENEVA, Wis., June 234, 1887. 

DEAR FRIEND MRS. AYER:-You ant I have so 
long been personal friends that I am almost afraid 
that my regard for you helps make your “Vita 
Nuova” better than other medicines. It finds in my 
organism an enemy that has “held the fort” for 
thirty years, but it has already brought me peace and 
hope. It has great merit as a helptonature. [am 
glad it is not a magical compound, nor the juice of 
some plant found in the heart of Africa by some 
heaven-guided tramp, but is wholly rational and 
scientific. With kindest wishes, your friend, 

DAVID SWING. 

The Hon. 8. 8S. Cox, the Hon. John Russell Young, 
the Hon. Amos J. Cummings, the Hon. William G. 
StahInecker, M.C., and many others equally well 
known, have written Mrs. Ayer just as strong letters 
as to theefficacy of Vita Nuova in the treatment of 
all nervoustroubles, dyspepsia, heart disease, sleep- 
lessness, nausea, congestion, malaria, etc. It will 
cure the alcohol habit. It is the prescription of a 
great physician prescribed for Mrs. Ayer. It ismade 
of pure ingredients andisa scientific compound. It 
is effective and pleasant to take, tasting like wine. 
Why waste your money and time? Why risk your 
health taking quack medicines put up for sale by 
unknown charlatans, who can only produce testimc- 
nials from unknown people in unknown towns? Vita 
Nuova is indorsed by people everybody knows, and, 
knowing, must have faith in their word, experience 
and judgment. If unobtainable at your druggist’s 


take no substitute, but order by mail of 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 

27 Union Square (retail), and 39 & 41 Park Place, N. Y. 

PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 
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Standard Portilla. 


Pure Bene Superphosphate of Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New Y = Office, 159 Front Street, 

‘actory, Newark, N. J. 
cular. Farmers poe aheoual are invited to send for Cir- 
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TRAVEL. 


CALIFORNIA 
Excursions 


THE Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will, at frequent intervals during the 
summer months, sell excursion tickets | 
to California points at exceedingly low 
rates for the roundtrip. The accommoda- 
tions furnished will be first class in every 
respect, and tickets will be good to return 
for six months, and good to stop off at 
pleasure en route. The toute going will 
be via Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City and 
the Rocky Mountains, with optional priv- 
ilege for the selection of the route for fe- 
turn journey, either via the Southern or 
intermediate routes, or the Northern 
Route via Portland, the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the noted resorts of 
the Northwest. The liberal rates offered 
for these excursions, and the opportunity 
they offer for a trip through a portion of 
our country celebrated for scenic attrac- 
tions, will commend them w the summer 
traveler desirous of making a compre- 
hensive and enjoyable recreation trip. 
Circulars, Maps, and detailed information 
can be obtained at any ticket office, or by 
addressing E. P. WILSON, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Chigago, Ill. 
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a STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN he YORK, GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
‘AST, (LARNE,) 
Ww a THROUGH i. AT eae RATES 
‘0 LIVERPOOL. LONDON. DUBLIN 

erase Or INDIANA, Thursday, Jul ay M. 

STATE OF NEBRASKA, Thursday, July 28th, 11 A.M. 
Cabin passage, $35 and $40, according to location of 

stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 





age tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 
rates. From pier foot of Canal St., North iver. For 
freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO, General 
Broadway, ow ork. 
Was td TNS. ep eee 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 


low prices named. 
ee 
ie 7 “ HS T, READ G OF THE 
Pox MANS 4 
tient ete: i ee 82 00 
net Shee tam the anda 
b B, Ca cpebands A. Hi 
Pitchie, the eheraver. ns. Seer 20 00 
THEA Os OF THE UNITE STA 
Ey adheaboneth Hehe ai 2 00 
Th f ‘ 
eine, agi’ Br Prook signed ee 15 00 
EX+PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT, Size, 14x20... 1 00 
Bx i ESIDENT HENRY WILSON, 100 


apwon 1. Senaorstet Size, 16x. 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size; i6x20....:.... 

Ail of the above afe pfilitett oh hekvy white pabet 
ahd will be seht, postpaid, on reveipt of the mbiiey: 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM Lin- 

COLN.” By Frahk B. Carpenter. Bount : 

ii Cloth. 380 pages. Price.:.:.......2....+ 5 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Boutiti 

Cloth. 29D paee...cii..cessiscccssccscedesces 
Orders, with the cash tlicloled. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Se New York 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 
52 Numbers (postage free). ..........cecseeeeeeee 








39 (9 mos.) (postage free). . 
26 - (6 mos.) 

17 ™ (4 mos.) ” 

13 - (3 mos.) e 

4 aa (1 month) - 

2 “ (2 weeks), »' 


1 Number (1 week), - r 
One subscription two years..........sscccereeceeee 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 











One subscription three years.......... scccevccccee © OD 

Four subscriptions, one cla each, in one re- 
GS centeokbertiscesmmncmsentcoesinss padbents 8 56 

One subscription tour years. 

Five subscriptions, one year each, ih ohe re: 
RONNIE. i.t500-0rcdannrriatsapeihobantanennet 00 

One subscription five years............-ccesseee0e 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


in order that any ene so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month's subscription 
as a “Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

(Make all remittancee payable to the order of Tae 
INDEPENDENT. 

tv Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mail, and all pestenoniens ¢ are 
obliged to register letters whenever ” ~ 
- mk o 


La ee by Postal Notes at 
sen 
No names entered me the subscription books with- 
out the money in adva: 
SUBSCRIBERS = marcia requested to 


per, and to renew two -- three weeks previous 
to *} e expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


oar 
HE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for My 4 FIRST sabscri for money re- 
mitted to RENEW su ted 


‘essere. SiMPso LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet St: 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions an: 


advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1887. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 





> -——-———_ 
RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 











‘Tidme erennbammeen “4 ‘Tin Page& Business Notic 
eavecdstocssesoose MDD. cncvchcocnsesh seu 
4times (one month)... .7Uc.| 4 times (one month). S5c. 

1% “ (three months i./13 “ (three 17800. 

6 ( Ic. “ (six ae 

52 “ (twelve “ e./52 “ “(twelve )....65c 

ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DOEMRG oc. 2 ccccrcccccccesccs os coccccccoced 
4 times . 
12 
a eee \e 
52 80e. 
READING “Nor! Seeseseod E DOLLAR PER AGATE 


Ling, sigan TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... wee DOLLARSPER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS Bowsene. ie eee ade be FrrTy CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND es oes anposeng four lines, 
nts a Line. 


yb for ad 


may be made in advance. 
Address 


‘THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This pore never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 


and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
aery kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
titude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
»wders. Sold only in came. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON, Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


HOT WATER HEATIN 


A per tect system of heating for Deeliin 8, Offices, 
Public Buildings and Green-houses by Hot Water Cir- 
culation, using the Gurney Heater. 


Positively safe, being open to the atmosphere; no 
noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of i r; can be 
managed by any member of the family; heat dif- 
fused is permanent, even and healthy he all parts of 


the house. ( = of fuel 2 per cent, less than by 
any Sher method. anufac’ tured by theGURNEY HO 
WATER HEATERCO., 27 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


John A. Fish, A. cet be, M. H. Johnson, Gen- 
eral Selling Age nt, 40 Centre St., N.Y. Rice & Whitacre 
M’f’g.Co., 2 and 44 "W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Send for 
descriptive c atalogue and price list. Mention this paper. 











B its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tusly tes 

pase ty d by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
on to have it on sale. Ask him for it 

S. WIL BERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil F Pr 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 





E. C. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 


forwarded by mall or ex- 
press. All orders 
will receive 
prompt atten- 
tion 

Please mention 
THE INDEPEN- 
DENT. 


ROOFINC. 


Light, durable, inexpensive; suitable for buildings 
of every description. Does not require skilled labor 
to put it on. 

WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 
for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin and 


shingle roofs, has ne equal. Send for samples and 


ici YORK COAL TAR C HEMICAL co.,, 
12 Warren Street, New York, 


Suit No. 1. 
Terry, $62. 
Plush, 68 





Catalogues sent. 


VAN DORN IRON WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware.of Imitations! 


AWARDED MONEST PRIZE and 


Sanp ror CataLtocua, |2~ < 








PARIS LULA 1878. 
Hi hest Award New Orleans Exhibition 








Used by thousands of first-clase Manufacturers 
and Mechanics ontheir best work. 4 — 


way. possiie- Remember tat HEC ONLY ¢ ENUINE " 


"aPagee ‘s Liquid Giue is manu’ 


RUSSIA CEMENT GO., S-ouGr sinc: MASS 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 


healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM 810 UPWARD. 
Our Bicycle Outfits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, 
Tripods, aud Other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 


tay" Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, 33 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
Salesrooms: 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 
Established in 1802. W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 
ee In writing, mention this paper, 


IF YOUWANTTOBUY A @& RIFLE OR 
SPORTING GOODS, A GUN, REVOLVER 


OuUTLERY 
BASE BALLS} ce 
CROQUET, eee 

Lawn Tennis, 


FISHING + 


+ TACKLE, WRITE 
JENNEY & GRAHAM GUN CO, 


For Catalogue and Prices. 53 State Street, CHICACS. 


STE 
STEELIPENS 


For Sale by all Stationers. epee 


% Benedict's Time. ye 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 














BR 0Oo KS SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
Gccheushs : 26 John Street, New York. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
el > 











25 CENTS 4 BOTTLE SY AL DRUGGISTS. 


'” ROBINSON'S 
SU RE CURE 


RHEUMATISM 


Chains, Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 
NEU R ry LGIA. 
and remed for diseases arising from an im jase ciate 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the City Time, Prices, Oc, and #1. #1.00, Can be sent by ‘mail, 


INSON & 
I recn ith St., N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE PERFECT PATENT 


sashes tala aig 
SLEEVE BUTTONS. anes A Y> 
. 1821. *\E ise Sey 


Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 


8 
Benedict Building, 171 Broadway, corner Cortlandt a end for Cireular. 


Street, N. Y. 





GOODYEAR’S| .. 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE MFG CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 
Robber Goods of every description. 


SEND POR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE — srt Yard 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO. oe ee ee 


tc 
Worgs F 1882. 
__ CINCINNATI, OHIO. Ages FoompED mm 








W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW 4 ’ 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New Vert, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
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Granville Mosaic Floors” 
Have never failed to give satisfaction. 

Tested eight years. tely improved 
whereby wiry made simple and in- 


Patented January 23d, 1887. 


prepared 

etm expressly for it. Ask for iedotmetien. 
= 0.8. Dickinsou,Granville,Mass. 
_Mow York Agency, B.D. Solr & Co.. 7 W. With St._ 


Send SIX Cents 
“for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 





Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are nanan edt. — Correct styles. Per- 


fec stat 
REVI ERSIOLE Fone, stating sine CO., 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


A. F. MULLER, 


TAILOR, 
EQUESTRIAN COSTUMES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen a Specialty. Inventor 
and Patentee of the pmaroves American iding Habit 
bw ae Unsurpassed in Fit, Elegance, Comfort and 


14 West 234 St., Opp. Sth Ave, Hotel. N.Y. 


IMPROVED SEATING 


FOR 


Churches, 
Chapels, 
Lecture Rooms, 
Sabbath 
Schools, 
etc., etc. 
Forty styles ot Folding and Connected 


Chairs, with Arm and Foot-Rests, Book, 
Umbrella, Coat and Hat Racks, 


PEWS, PULPITS, COMMUNION TABLES, ETS. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Av.; Chicago. 686 B’way,N.Y. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


Lawn Tennis Outfits, 


Fancy Striped English Flannel Caps, $1.00 each. 

Fancy Striped English Blazers, $5.00 each. 

Imported Silk Belts with Gilt and Silver Buckles 
$1.(0 each. 

English Hose, all colors, $1.50 per pair. 

Knee Pants, Silk Sashes, Shoes, Shirts, and Jerseys 
at LOW PRICES. 


wa Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street, 
87 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAA \ STANDARD 
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CRIMPED & CORRUGATED | 


TRON pian 
W.GHYNDMAN & CO 


CINNATI 0, 








STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 
DYE,CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 





ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 





TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


VICTO BICYCLES. 











texavtenes. Dodd's OYA Boston 





OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 
| 182—188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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